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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


BOOK IV. CONTINUED, 

Political IV. From the domestic state of the Ameri- 
mstitutions. c^ns, the transition to the consideration of 
their civil government and political institutions is 
natural. In every inquiry concerning the operations 
of meif when united together in society, the first ob- 
ject of attention should be their mode of subsistence. 
Accordingly as that varies, their laws and policy must 
be different. The institution suited to the ideas and 
exigencies of tribes, which subsist chiefly by fishing 
or hunting, and which have as yet acquired but an 
imperfect conception of any species of property, will 
be much more simple than those which must take 
place when the earth is cultivated with regular in- 
dustry ; and a right of property, not only in its pro- 
ductions, but in the soil itself, is completely ascer- 
tained. 

All the people of America, now under re- 
”^18° view, belong to the former class. But though 
they may all be comprehended under the ge- 
neral denomination of savage, the advances which 
they had made in the art of procuring to themselves 
a certain and plentiful subsistence, were very unequal. 
On the esTtensive plains of South America, man ap- 
pears in one of the rudest states in which he has been 
ever observed, or, perhaps, can exist. Several tribes 
depend entirely upon the bounty of nature for sub- 
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2 AMERICA. 

< aist^Dice. They^i^^over no solicitude, the^^ employ 
little foresight, the^ scarcely exert any industry, to 
secure what is necessary for their support. The 7b- 
payers of Brazil, the Guaxeros of Tierra Firm^, the' 
Caiguas, the Moxos, and several other people of Pa- 
raguay, are unacquainted with every species of cul- 
tivation. They neither sow nor plant. Even the 
culture of the manioc, of which cassada bread is made, 
is an art too intricate for their ingenuity, or too fa- 
tiguing to their indolence. The roots which the earth 
produces spontaneously, the fruits, the berries, and 
the seeds, which they gather in the woods, together 
with lizards and other reptiles, which multiply 
amazingly with the heat of the climate in a fat soil, 
moistened by frequent rains, supply them with food 

during some part of the year.'' Af other 

Bt fishing. . , \ ■ 1 f i • 

times they subsist by fishing; and nature 
seems to have indulged the laziness of the South- 
American tribes by the liberality with which she 
ministers, in this way, to their wants. The vast rivers 
of that region in America abound with an infinite 
variety of the most delicate fish. The lakes and 
marshes formed by the annual overflowing of the 
waters, are filled with all the different species, where 
they remain shut up, as in natural reservoirs, for the 
use of the inhabitants. They swarm in such shoals, 
that in some places they are catched without art or 
industry.'’ In others, the natives have discovered a 
method of infecting the water with the juice of cer- 
tain plants, by which the fish are so intoxicated, that 
they float on the surface, and are taken with the 
hand.*’ Some tribes have ingenuity enough to pre- 
serve them without salt, by drying or smoking them 

• A Nieuhoff. Hist of Brasil. Church. Coll. ii. 1S4. Simon, Conquista de Tierra 
Firme, p. 166. Techo, Account of Paragiiay, &c. Church, vi. 78. Lettr. Edif. 
15. 384. 10. 190. Xiozano, Descrip, del Urao Chaco, p. 81 . Bibas, Histor. de los 
Triumfos, &c. p. 7. 

*> See Note I.- 


' See Note If. 



BOOK. IV. S 

upon ht/rdles over a slow fire.** Tli^ prt^iflc quality 
of the rivers in South America indubds msmy of tiie 
natives to resort to their banks, and to depend almost 
•entirely for nourishment on wW their waters supply 
with such profusion.* In this part of the globe, hunt- 
ing seems not to have been the first employment of 
men, or the first effort of their invention and labour 
to obtain food. They were fishers before they be- 
came hunters ; and as the occupations of the former 
do not call for equal exertions of activity, or talents, 
with those of the latter ; people in that state appear 
to possess neither the same degree of enterprise nor 
of ingenuity. The petty nations, adjacent to the 
Maragnon and Orinoco, are manifestly the most in- 
active and least intelligent of all the Americans. 

By hunt. None but tribes contigfuous to great rivers 
“g- can sustain themselves in this manner. The 
greater part of the American nations, dispersed over 
the forests with which their country is covered, do 
not procure subsistence with the same facility. For 
although these forests, especially in the southern con- 
tinent of America, are stored plentifully with game,' 
considerable efforts of activity and ingenuity are re- 
quisite in pursuit of it. Necessity incited the natives 
to the one, and taught them the other. Hunting be- 
came their principal occupation ; and as it called 
forth strenuous exertions of courage, of force, and of 
invention, it was deemed no less honourable than 
necessary. This occupation was peculiar to the men. 
They were trained to it from their earliest youth. A 
bold and dexterous hunter ranked next in fame to 
the distingui^ed warrior, and an alliance with the 
former is often courted in preference to one with the 
latter.* Hardly any device, which the ingenuity of 

^ Condam. 159. GumiUa, ii. 57. Lettr. Edif. 14. 199. ^3. 3«8. Aeugna, Relat 
de la Riv. des Amti. 138. • Birrere, Relat de Fr. Equin. p. 1.55. 

f P, Martyr, Decad. p. 334. Gumilla, ii. 4, &c. Acugoa, i. 156. ' 
f Charlav. HUtoire de la N. France, iii. 115. 
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■ man has discovered for insnaring or destroy^g wild 
animals, was unknown to the Americans. While, en- 
gaged in this favoOrite exercise, they shake off the 
indolence peculiar to their nature, the latent powers' 
and vigour of their minds are roused, and they be- 
come active, persevering, and indefatigable. Their 
sagacity in finding their prey, and their address in 
killing it, are equal. Their reason and their senses 
being constantly directed towards this one object, 
the former displays such fertility of Invention, and 
the latter acquire such a degree of acuteness, as ap- 
pear almost incredible. They discern the footsteps 
of a wild beast, which escape every other eye, and 
can follow them with certainty through the pathless 
forest. If they attack their game openly, their arrow 
seldom errs from the mark if they endeavour to 
circumvent it by art, it is almost impossible to avoid 
their toils. Among several tribes, their young men 
were not permitted to marry, until they had given 
such proofs of their skill in hunting as put it beyond 
doubt that they were capable of providing for a fa- 
mily. Their ingenuity, always on the stretch, and 
sharpened by emulation, as well as necessity, has 
struck out many inventions, which greatly facilitate 
success in the chase. The most singular of these is 
the discovery of a poison in which they dip the ar- 
rows employed in hunting. The slightest wound 
with those envenomed shafts is mortal. If they only 
pierce the skin, the blood fixes and congeals in a 
moment, and the strongest animal falls motionless to 

’^the ground. Nor does this poison, notwithstanding 
its violence and subtlety, infect the flesh of the animal 
which it kills. That may be eaten with perfect safety, 
and retain its native relish and qualities. All the 
nations situated upon the banks of the Maragnon and 

Biet. Voy. cle France Equin. 357. Davies’ Discov. of the River of Ama 2 . 
Purchas. iv. p. 1267. 
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Orinoc^ are acquainted with this composition, the 
chief ingredient in which is the juice extracted from 
the root of the curare, a species of withe.* In other 
parts of America, they employ the juice of the man- 
chenille for the same purpose, and it operates with no 
less fatal activity. To people possessed of those 
secrets, the bow is a more destructive weapon than 
the musket, and, in their skilful hands, does great ex- 
ecution among the birds and beasts which abound in 
the forests of America. 

j, V But the life of a hunter gradually leads man 

culture. 3^ state more advanced. The chase, even 
where prey is abundant, and the dexterity of the hun- 
ter much improved, affords but an uncertain main- 
tenance, and at some seasons it must be suspended 
altogether. If a savage trusts to his bow alone ior 
food, he and his family will be often reduced to ex- 
treme distress.'' Hardly any region of the earth fur- 
nishes man spontaneously with what his wants re- 
quire. In the mildest climates, and most fertile soils, 
his own industry and foresight must be exerted, in 
some degree, to secure a regular supply of food. 
Their experience of this surmounts the abhorrence of 
labour natural to savage nations, and compels them 
to have recourse to culture, as subsidiary to hunting. 
In particular situations, some small tribes may sub- 
sist by fishing, independent of any production of the 
earth, raised by their own industry. But throughout, 
all America, we scarcely meet with any nation of 
hunters, w^ichdoes not practise some species of cul- 
tivation. 

The vati- The,agriculture of the Americans, however, 
ous fruits jg neither extensive nor laborious. As game 
culture. and fish are their principal food, all they aim 
at by cultivation, is to supply any occasional defect 

.Guinilla,ii.l,&c. Coudam. *08. H^etcb. Philo., ii. *39. Bancroft’s Nat. 
Hist, of Guiana. *81. &c. kin* Nolo HI. 
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of these. In the southern continent of Ame^ca, the 
natives confined their industry to rearing a few plants, 
which, in a rich soil and warm climate, were easily 
trained to maturity. The chief of these maize, well 
known in Europe by the name of Turkey or Indian 
wheat, a grain extremely prolific, of simple culture, 
agreeable to the taste, and afibrding a strong hearty 
nourishment. The second is the manioc, which grows 
to the size of a large shrub, or small tree, and pro- 
duces roots somewhat resembling parsnips. After 
carefully squeezing out the juice, these roots are 
grated down to a fine powder, and formed into thin 
cakes, called caisada bread, which, though insipid to 
the taste, proves no contemptible food.' As the juice 
of the manioc is a deadly poison, some authors 
have celebrated the ingenuity of the Americans, in 
converting a noxious plant into wholesome nourish- 
ment. But it should rather be considered as one 
of the desperate expedients for procuring subsis- 
tehce, to which necessity reduces rude nations ; or, 
perhaps, men were led to the use of it by a pro- 
gress, in which there is nothing marvellous. One 
species of manioc is altogether free of any poisonous 
quality, and may be eaten without any preparation 
but that of roasting it in the embers. This, it is 
probable, was first used by the Americans as food ; 
and necessity hiving gradually taught them the art 
of separating its pernicious juice from the other spe- 
cies, they have by experience found it to be more 
prolific as well as more nourishing.'" The, third is the 
•plantain, which, though it rises to the height of a tree, 
is of such quick growth, that in less than a year it re- 
wards the industry of the cultivator with its fruit. 

, 1 Sloane Hist, of Jam. Introd. p. 18. Labat i. 394. Acosta. Hist Ind. Occid. 
Nttlut lib. iv. c. 17. Ulloa, i. Aubkt Hem. sur le Hagnioc. Hbt. des Plantes, 
tom. ii. p. 65, &c. 

« Martjrr, Hecad. 301. Labat I. 411 . Ounulla, lii. 192. Haohucha, Milic. 
Indiana, 164. See Note IV. , 
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This, when roasted, supplies the place of bread, ^d 
is both palatable and nourishing." The fourth is the 
potatoe, whose culture and qualities are too well known 
*to need any description. The fifth is pimento, a small 
tree, yielding a strong aromatic spice. The Ameri- 
cans, who, like other inhabitants of warm climates, 
delight in whatever is hot and of poignant* flavour, 
deem this seasoning a necessary of life, and mingle it 
copiously with every kind of food they take." 

Such are the various productions, which were the 
chief object of culture among the hunting tribes on 
the continent of America ; and with a moderate ex- 
ertion of active and provident industry, these might 
have yielded a full supply to the wants of a numerous 
peopled But men, accustomed to the free and va- 
grant life of hunters, are incapable of regular applica- 
tion to labour, and consider agriculture as a second- 
ary and inferior occupation. Accordingly, the pro- 
vision for subsistence, arising from cultivation, was 
so limited and scanty among the Americans, that, 
upon any accidental failure of their usual success in 
hunting, they were often reduced to extreme dis- 
tress. 

In the islands, the mode of subsisting was consi- 
derably different. None of the large animals which 
abound on the continent were known there. Only 
four species of quadrupeds, besides a kind of small 
dumb dog, existed in the islands, the biggest of 
which did not exceed the size of a rabbit.** To hunt 
such diminutive prey, was an occupation which re- 
quired no effort either of activity or courage. ThC 
chief employment of a hunter in the isles was to kill 
birds, which on the continent are deemed ignoble 
game, and left chiefly to the pursuit of boys.*' This 

n See Note V. ® Gurailla, lii. 171. Acosta, lib. it. c. fO. 

p Oviedo, lib. xii. in proem. 

n Ribas Hist, de los Triumph, p. 13. De la Potberic, ii. 33. iii. JO. 
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want of animals^ as Avell as their peculiar situation, 
led- the islanders to depend principally upon fishing 
for their subsistence.' Their rivers, and the sea with 
which they are surrounded, supplied them with this' 
species of food. At some particular seasons, turtle, 
crabs; and other shell-fish, abounded in such num- 
bers, that the natives could support themselves with 
a facility in which their indolence delighted.* At 
other times they ate lizards, and various reptiles of 
odious forms.* To fishing, the inhabitants of the 
islands added some degree of agriculture. Maize,“ 
manioc, and other plants, were cultivated in the same 
™ , manner as on the continent. But all the 

culture very fruits of their industry, together with what 

limited. , , -i t ^ ^ 

their soil and chmate produced sponta- 
neously, afibrded them but a scanty maintenance. 
Though their demands for food were very sparing, 
they hardly raised what was sufficient for their own 
consumption. If a few Spaniards settled in any dis- 
trict, such a small addition of supernumerary mouths 
soon exhausted their scanty stcres, and brought on 
a famine. 

Two circumstances, common to all the 

Tvro causes . « . . i , 

ofitsim- savage nations of America, concurred with 
perfection, j already mentioned, not 

only in rendering their agriculture imperfect, but in 
circumscribing their power in all their operations. 
They had no tame aniUidls ; and they were unac- 
quainted with the useful metals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his 
of taioe rudest state, appears as lord of the creation, 
amniais. gjyjng Jaw to various tribcs of animals, which- 
he has tamed, and reduced to subjection. The Tartar 
follows his prey on the horse which he has reared ; 


r Oviedoi Rb. xiii. c. 1. Gomara, Hist* Gener. c. 38. ^ 
• Gomara Hist Gencr. c. 9. Labaty ii. 221, 

* Oviedo, lib. xiii. c. 3. « See Note VI. 
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or ten^ his numerous herds, which furnish him 
both with food and clothing* ; the Arab has rendered 
the camel docile, and avails himself of its persevering 
strength : the Laplander has formed the rein-deer to 
be subservient to his will ; and even the people of 
Kamchatka have trained their dogs to labour. This 
command over the inferior creatures is one of the 
noblest prerogatives of man, and among the greatest 
efforts of his wisdpm and power. Without this, his 
dominion is incomplete. He is a monarch who has 
no subjects ; a master without servants, and must 
perform every operation by the strength of his own 
arm. Such was the condition of all the rude nations 
in America. Their reason was so little improved, or 
their union so incomplete, that they seem not to have 
been conscious of the superiority of their nature, and 
suffered all the animal creation to retain its liberty, 
without establishing their own authority over any 
one species. Most of the animals, indeed, which 
have been rendered domestic in our continent, 5o 
not exist in the New World ; but those peculiar to 
it are neither so fierce nor so formidable, as to have 
exempted them from servitude. There are some 
animals of the same species in both continents. But 
the rein-deer, which has been tamed and broken to 
the yoke in one hemisphere, runs wild in the other. 
The Ifison of America is manifestly oT the same spe- 
cies with the horned cattle of the other hemisphere.* 
The latter, even among the rudest nations in our con- 
tinent, have been rendered domestic ; and, in conse- 
quence of his dominion over them, man can accom- 
plish works of labour with greater facility, and has 
made a great addition to his means of subsistence. 
The inhabitants of many regions of the New World, 
where the bison abounds, might have derived the 
same advantages from it. It is not of a nature so in- 

* Buffon, Aitic. Bison. 
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docile, but that it might have been trained < to be as 
subservient to man as oilr cattle.’ But a savage, in 
that uncultivated state 'wherein the Americans were 
discovered, is the enemy of the other animals, not 
their superior. He wastes and destroys, but knows 
not how to multiply or to govern them.* 

This, perhaps, is the most notable distinction be- 
tween the inhabitants of the Ancient and New 
Worlds, and a high pre-eniinence of civilized men 
above such as continue rude. The greatest opera- 
tions of man in changing and improving the face of 
nature, as well as his most considerable eiforts in 
cultivating the earth, are accomplished by means of 
the aid which he receives from the animals whom he 
has tamed, and employs in labour. It is by their* 
strength that he subdues the stubborn soil, and con- 
verts the desert or marsh into a fruitful field. But 
man, in his civilized state, is so accustomed to the 
service of the domestic animals, that he seldom re- 
flects upon the vast benefits which he derives from 
it. If we were to suppose him, even when most im- 
proved, to be deprived of their useful ministry, his 
empire over nature must in some measure cease, and 
he would remain a feeble animal, at a loss how to 
subsist, and incapable of attempting such arduous 
undertakings as their assistance enables him to exe- 
cute with ease. 

^ It is a doubtful point, whether the domi- 

the useful nion of man over the animal creation, or his 

acquiring the useful metals, has contributed 
most to extend his power. The era of this impor- 
tant discovery is unknown, and in our hemisphere 
very remote. It is only by tradition, or by digging 
up some rude instruments of our forefathers, that we 
leam that mankind were originally unacquainted 

1 Nouv. DwtoTcite pv Heoaepin, p. 19C. Kalm. i. S07. 

■ Buflfon Hist. Nat. ix. 85. Hist. Philos, et PoliU dcs Etablisaem. des Europ. 
dans les deux Indes^ Ti. 364* 
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with the use of metals, and endeavoured to supply 
the want of them by employing flints, shells, bones, 
and other hard substances, for the same purposes 
which metals serve among polished nations. Nature 
completes the formation of some metals. Gold, sil> 
ver, and copper, are found in their perfect state in 
the clefte of rocks, in the sides of mountains, or the 
channels of rivers. These were accordingly the me- 
tals first known, and first applied to use. But iron, 
the most serviceable of all, and to which man is most 
indebted, is never discovered in its perfect form ; its 
gross and stubborn ore must feel twice the force of 
fire, and go through two laborious processes, before 
it become fit for use. Man was long acquainted with 
the other metals, before he acquired the art df fabri- 
cating iron, or attained such ingenuity as to perfect 
an invention, to which he is indebted for those in- 
struments wherewith he subdues the earth, and com- 
mands all its inhabitants. But in this, as well as in 
many other respects, the inferiority of the Americans 
was conspicuous. All the savage tribes, scattered 
over the continent and islands, were totally unac- 
quainted with the metals which their soil produces 
in great abundance, if we except some trifling quan- 
tity of gold, which they picked up in the torrents 
that descended from their mountains, and formed 
into ornaments. Their devices to supply this want 
of the serviceable metals, were extremely rude and 
awkward. The most simple operation was to them 
an undertaking of immense difficulty and labour. To 
fell a tree with no other instruments than hatchets of 
stone, was employment for a month." To form a 
canoe into shape, and to hollow it, consumed years; 
and it frequently began to rot before they were able 
to finish it." Their operations in agriculture were 
equally slow and defective. In a country covered 

• Gumilla, ui. 196. Btwdc Rclat. dcs Caraibes, p. 22. 
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with woods of the hardest timber, the clearing of a 
small field destined for* culture required the .united 
efforts of a tribe, and was a work of much time and 
great toil. This was the business qf the men, and 
their indolence was satisfied with performing it in a 
very slovenly manner. The labour of cultivation 
wp left to the women, who, after figging, or rather 
stirring the field, with wooden mattocks, and stakes 
hardened in the fire, sowed or planted it ; but they 
were more indebted for the increase to the fertility 
of the soil, than to their own rude industry.® 
Agriculture, even, when the strength of man is 
seconded by that of the animals which he has sub- 
jected to the yoke, <md his power augmented by the 
use of the various instruments with which the dis- 
covery of metals has furnished him, is still a work 
of great labour ; and it is with the sweat of his brow 
that he renders the earth fertile. It is not wonder- 
ful, then, that people destitute of both these advan- 
tages should have made so little progress in cultiva- 
tion, that they must be considered as depending for 
subsistence on fishing and hunting, rather than on 
the fruits of their own labour. 

Political this description of the mode of sub- 

irWng“"’ ®^®ting among the rude American tribes, the 
from this form and genius of thw political institutions 
’ “ may be deduced, and we are enabled to trace 

various circumstances of distinction between them 
and more civilized nations.- 

1. Diirided They were divided into small inde- 
iommuu” pe*^<ient communities. While hunting is the 
ties. chief source of subsistence, a vast extent of 
territory is requisite for supporting a small number 
.of people. In proportion as men multiply and unite, 
the wild animals, on which they depend for food, 
^diminish, or fly at a greater distance from the haunts 

^ Guiuilla, iii. 166, &c. Lettr. Edif. xii. 10. 
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of their enemy. The increase of a society in this 
state is limited by its own nature, and the members 
of it must either disperse, like the game which they 
pursue, or fall upon some better method of procuring 
food than by hunting. Beasts of prey are by nature 
solitary and uusocial, they go not forth to the chase 
in herds, but delight in those recesses of the forest 
where they can roam and destroy undisturbed. A 
nation of hunters resembles them both in occupation 
and in genius. They cannot form into large com- 
munities, because it would be impossible to find 
subsistence; and they must drive to a distance every 
rival who may encroach on those domains, which 
they consider as their own. This was the state of 
all the American tribes, the numbers in each were 
inconsiderable, though scattered over countries of 
great extent; they were far removed from one an- 
other, and engaged in perpetual hostilities or rival- 
ship.* In America, the word nation is not of the 
same import as in other parts of the globe. It is 
applied to small societies, not exceeding, perhaps, 
two or three hundred persons, but occupying pro- 
vinces greater than some kingdoms in Europe. The 
country of Guiana, though of larger extent than the 
kingdom of France, and divided among a greater 
number of nations, did not contain above twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants." In the provinces which border 
on the Orinoco, one may travel several hundred miles 
in different directions without finding a single hut, 
or observing the footsteps of a human creature."' In 
North America, where the climate is miore rigorous, 
and the soil less fertile, the desolation is still greater. 
There, journeys of some hundred leagues have been 
made through uninhabited plains and forests." As 

‘ Lozano Descrip, del Gran Chaco, 59. 62. Femundez Ttelac. Hist, de los 

Chequit. 162. 

0 Voyages dc Marchais, iv. 353. GdmiUa, n. 101 . 

* M. Fabry, quoted by Buffon, iii. 44«. ii. 179. Hossn, Tratrels 

through Louisiana, i. Ill- See Note.VII. 
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long as hunting continues to be the chief employ- 
ment of man, to which he trusts for subsistence, he 
can hardly be said to have occupied the earth.^ 

2. Nations which depend upon hunting are, 
q^ted in a great measure, strangers to the idea of 
ide« of* property- As the animals on which the hunter 
property, fgg^g jjj-g^ undct his inspection, nor 

nourished by his care, he can claim no right to them, 
while they run wild in the forest; Where game is 
so plentiful that it may be catched with little trouble, 
men never dream of appropriating what is of small 
v^ue, or of easy acquisition. ' Where it is so rare, 
that the labour or danger of the chase requires the 
united efforts of a tribe, or village, what is killed is 
a common stock, belonging equally to all, who, by 
their skill or their courage, have contributed to the 
success of the excursion. The forest or hunting- 
grounds, are deemed the property of the tribe, from 
which it has a title to exclude every rival nation. 
But no individual arrogates a right to any district of 
these, in preference to his fellow-citizens. They 
belong alike to all ; and thither, as to a general and 
undivided store, all repair in quest of sustenance. 
The same principles by which they regulate their 
chief occupation, extend to that which is subordi- 
nate. Even agriculture has not introduced among 
them a complete idea of property. As the men 
hunt, the women labour together, and after they 
have shared the toils pf the seed time, they enjoy 
tiie harvest in common.' Among some tribes, the 
increase of their cultivated lands is deposited in a 
puldic granary, and divided among them at stated 
times, according to their wants.* Among others, 
though they lay up separate stores, they do not ac- 
quire such an exclusive right of property, that they 

T See Note VIIL , ■ Dr. Fergaaoti^s Essay, 1S5. 

* Gumiila, i. ^65. Brickell, Hist of N. Cara. 327. Soe Note IX. 
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can enjoy superfluity, while those around them suffer 
want.'* Thus the distinctions arising from the in- 
equality of possessions are unknown. The terms 
?ich or poor enter not into their language, and being 
strangers to property, they are unacquainted with 
what is the great object of laws and policy, as well 
as the chief motive which induced mankind to esta- 
blish the various arrangements of regular govern- 
ment.' 

High sense 3. People in this state retain a high sense 
andlnde-^ of equality and independence. Wherever 
pcndence. the idea of property is not established, there 
can be no distinction among men, but what arises 
from personal qualities. These ^an be conspicuous 
only on such occasions as call them forth into exer- 
tion. In times of danger, or in affairs of intricacy, 
the wisdom and experience of age are consulted, 
and prescribe the measures which ought to be pur- 
sued. When a tribe of savages takes the field against 
the enemies of their country, the warrior of most 
approved courage leads the youth to the combat.*' 
If they go forth in a body to the chase, the most 
expert and adventurous hunter is foremost, and di- 
rects their motions. But during seasons of tran- 
quillity and inaction, when there is no occasion to 
display those talents, all pre-eminence ceases. Every 
circumstance indicates that all the members of the 
community are on a level. They are clothed in the 
same simple garb. They feed on the same plain fare. 
Their houses and furniture are exactly similar. No 
distinction can arise from the inequality of posses- 
sions. Whatever forms dependence on one part, or 
constitutes superiority on the other, is unknown. 

b Denys, Hist. Nntor.i'u392, 395. 

c P. Martyr, Decad. p. 45. Vcneg. Hist, of Californ. i. 66. Lcry, Navig. in 
Brasil, c. 17. , 

Acosta. Hist. lib. ▼!. c. 19. Stadius, Hist. Brasil, lib. ii. c. 15. _De Bry^ 
p. 110. Biet. 361. 
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All are freemen, all feel themselves to be such,, and 
assert with firmness the rights which belong to that 
condition.* This sentiment of independence is im- 
printed so deeply in their nature, that no change of 
condition can eradicate it, and bend their minds to 
servitude. Accustomed to be absolute masters of 
their own conduct, they disdain to execute the orders 
of another ; and having never known control, they 
will not submit to correction.^ Many of the Ameri- 
cans, when they found that they were treated as 
slaves by the Spaniards, died of grief ; many de- 
stroyed themselves in despair.® 

Sense of 4. Among people in this state, govern- 
subordina- tngnt can assume little authority, and the 
perfect, scnse of civil subordination must remain 
very imperfect. While the idea of property is un- 
known, or incompletely conceived ; while the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth, as well as the 
fruits of industry, are considered as belonging to the 
public stock, there can hardly be any such subject 
of difference or discussion among the members of 
the same community, as will require the hand of 
authority to interpose in order to adjust it. Where 
the right of separate and exclusive possession is not 
introduced, the great object of law and jurisdiction 
does not exist. When fhe members of a tribe are 
called into the field, either to invade the territories 
of their enemies, or to repel their attacks, when t^iey 
are engaged together in the toil and dangers of the 
chase, they then perceive that they are part of a 
political body. They are conscious of their own 
connexion with the companions in conjunction with 
whom they act ; and they follow and reverence such 
as excel in conduct and., valour. But, during the 
intervals between such common efforts, they seem 

« Labat vi. 1 24. Brickell, Hist, of Carol. 310. ^ §ee Note X. 

t Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 97. Vega Conquist. de la florida, i. 30. ii. 416. La- 
bat. ii. 133. Benzo. Hist. Nov. Orb. lib. iv. c. 25. 
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scarcely, to feel the ties of political union.'* No visible 
form of government is established. The names of 
magistrate and subject are not in use. Every one 
Seems to enjoy his natural independence almost en- 
tire. If a scheme of public utility be proposed, the 
members of the community are left at liberty to 
choose whether they will or will not assist in carry- 
ing it into execution. No statute imposes any service 
as a duty, no compulsory laws oblige them to per- 
form it. All their resolutions are voluntary, and 
flow from the impulse of their own minds.' The first 
step towards establishing a public jurisdiction has 
not been taken in those rude societies. The right of 
revenge is left in private hands.'* If violence is com- 
mitted, or blood is shed, the community does not 
assume the power either of inflicting or of moderating 
the punishment. It belongs to the family and friends 
of the person injured or slain to avenge the wrong, 
or to accept of the reparation offered by the aggres- 
sor. If the elders interpose, it is to advise, not to 
decide, and it is seldom their counsels are listened 
to ; for as it is deemed pusillanimous to suffer an 
offender to escape with impunity, resentment is im- 
placable and everlasting.' The object of government 
among savages is rather foreign than domestic. They 
do not aim at maintaining interior order and police by 
public regulations, or the exertions of any perma- 
nent authority, but labour to preserve such union 
among the members of their tribe, that they may 
watch the motions of their enemies, and act against 
them with concert and vigour. 

Such was the form of political order established 

Lozmno Descr. tlel Gran Chaco^.^1^ Melendez Teforos Verdaderoi, if. ?.S. 
See Note XI. 

* Charlev. Hist. N. France, iii. 266. 268. ^ Henera, dec. 8. lib. \v. t. 8. 

> CliarJev. Hist. N. France, iii. 271, 272. Lafil. i. 486. Cas&tni Hitt, dc Nuevo 
Reyno de Granada, 226. 
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Towii« among the greater part of the American na- 
de In this state were almost all the tribes 

scriptions Spread over the provinces extending eastward 
•pp'y- of the Mississippi, from the mouth of the St.' 
Laurence ^o the confines of Florida. In a similar 
condition were the people of Bimil, the inhabitants 
of Chili, several trills in Paraguay and Guiana, and 
in the countries which stretch from the mouth pf the 
Orinoco to the peninsula of Yucatan, Among such 
an infinite number of petty associations, there may 
be peculiarities which constitute a distinction, and 
mark the various degrees of their civilization and im- 
provement. But an attempt to trace and enumerate 
these would be vain, as they have not been observed 
by persons capable of discerning the minute and de- 
licate circumstances which serve to discriminate na- 
tions resembling one another in their general cha- 
racter and features. The description which I have 
given of, the political institutions that took place 
among those rude tribes in America, concerning 
which we have received most complete information, 
will apply, with little variation, to every people, both 
in its northern and southern diviridn, who have ad- 
vanced no farther in civilization, than to add some 
slender degree of agriculture to fishing and hunting. 

Imperfect as those institutions may appear, several 
tribes were not so far advanced in their political pro- 
gress. Among all those petty nations which trusted 
for subsistence entirely to fishing and hunting with- 
out any species of cultivation, the union was so in- 
complete, and their sense of mutual dependence so 
feeble, that hardly any appearance of government or 
order can be discerned in their proceedings. Their 
wants are few, their objects of pursuit simple, they 
form into separate tribes, and act together, from in- 
stinct, habit, or conveniency, rather than from any 
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formal concert and association. To this class belong 
the Californians, several of the small nations in the 
extensive country of Paraguay, some of the people 
on the banks of the Orinoco, and on the river St. 
Magdalene, in the n4w kingdom of Granada.® 

Someirre though among these last-mentioned 

guiar»p- tribes there was hardly any shadow of regu- 
pearances. government, and even among those which 
I first described its authority is slender and confined 
within narrow bounds, there were, however, some 
places in America where government was carried far 
beyond the degree of perfection which seems natural ' 
to rude nations. In surveying the political opera* 
tions of man, either in his savage or civilized state, 
we discover singular and eccentric institutions, which 
start as it were from their station, and fly off so wide, 
that we labour in vain to bring them within the ge- 
neral laws of any system, or to account for them by 
those principles which influence other communities 
in a similar situation. Some instances of this occur 
among those people of America, whom I have in- 
cluded under the common denomination of savage. 
These are so curious and important that I shall de- 
scribe them, and attempt to explain their origin. 
Particu- World, as vvell. as in other 

lariy in parts of the globc, cold or temperate cofuii- 
warmer ** tries appear to be the favourite seat of free- 
legion*. independence. There the mind, 

like the body, is firm and vigorous. There men, 
conscious of their own dignity, and capable of the 
greatest efibrts in asserting it, aspire to indepen- 
dence, and their stubborn spirits stoop with reluct- 
ance to the yoke of servitude. In warmer climates, 
by whose influence the «^|fle frame is so much ener- 
vated, that present pleasure is the supreme felicity, 

"• Venegasp i. TiS. Lcllr. Edif. ii. 176. Teclio, Hut of Parag. CUurchiJI, vi. 79^ 
Hibt. Gen. dea Voyages, xiv. 74. 
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and mere repose is enjoyment, men acquiesce, almost 
without a struggle,, in the dominion* of a superior. 
Accordingly, if we proceed from north to south along 
the continent of America, we shall find the power of 
those vested with authority gradually increasing, 
and the spirit of the people becoming more tame 
and passive. In Florida, the authority of the sa- 
chems, caziques, or chiefs, was not otily permanent, 
but hereditary. They were distinguished by pecu- 
liar ornaments, they enjoyed prerogatives of various 
kinds, and were treated by their subjects with that 
reverence which people accustomed to subjection 
Among the P^Y ^ mastcr." Among the Natchez, a 
Natchez, powerful tribe now extinct, formerly situ- 
ated on the banks of the Mississippi, a difference of 
rank took place, with which the northern tribes were 
altogether unacquainted. Some families were re- 
puted noble, and enjbyed hereditary dignity. The 
body of the people was considered as vile, and formed 
only for subjection. This distinction was marked 
by appellations which intimated the high elevation 
of the one state, and the ignominious depression of 
the other. The former were called iJespectoWe; the 
latter, the Stinkards. The great chief, in whom the 
supreme authority was vested, is reputed to be a 
being of superior nature, the brother of the sun, the 
sole object of their worship. They approach this 
great chief with religious veneration, and honour him 
as the representative of their deity. His will is a 
law to which all submit with implicit obedience. 
The lives of his subjects are so absolutely at his dis^ 
posal, that if any one has incurred his displeasure, 
the offender comes with profound humility-and offers 
him his head. Nor does the dominion of the chiefs 

' B Cardenas y Cano Ensajo Chronol. a la Hist, de Florida, p. 46. Le Moyne de 
Morgues leones Floridae. Ap. de Bry, p. 1. 4, Ac. Charle?. Hist. N. France, iii. 
46 r", 468 . 
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end with their lives ; their principal officers, tlicir 
favourite wives, together with many domestics of 
inferior rank, are sacrificed at their tombs, that they 
may be attended in the next world by the same per- 
sons who served them iri this; and such is the reve- 
rence in which they are held, that those victims wel- 
come death with exultation, deeming it a recompense 
of their fidelity, and a mark of distinction, to be se- 
lected to accompany their deceased master." Thus 
a perfect despotism, with its full train of supersti- 
tion, arrogance, and cruelty, is established among 
the Natchez, and by a singular fatality, that people 
has tasted of the worst calamities incident to polish- 
ed nations, though they themselves are not far ad- 
vanced beyond the tribes around them in civility and 
In the improvement. In Hispaniola, Cuba, and the 
islands, larger islands, their caziques or chiefs pos- 
sessed extensive power. The dignity was trans- 
mitted by hereditary right from father to son. Its 
honours and prerogatives were considerable. Their 
subjects paid great respect to the caziques, and exe- 
cuted their orders without hesitation or reserve.'’ 
They \j^ere distinguished by peculiar ornaments, and 
in order to preserve or augment the veneration of the 
people, they had the address, to call in the aid of su- 
perstition to uphold their authority. They delivered 
their mandates as the oracles of heaven, and pre- 
tended to possess the power of regulating the seasons, 
and of dispensing rain or sunshine, according as their 
subjects stood in need of them. 

In some parts of the southern continent. 
In Bogota, power of the caziques seems to have been 

as extensive as in the isles. In Bogota, which is now 
a province of the new kingdom of Granada, there 


• Dumont Memoir. Hist sur Louisiane, i. 17 j, Cliarlev. Hist. N. Francr, iii. 
419. &c. Leltr. Edif. 20. 106. in. 

p Herrera, dec. 1, lib. i. c. 16. lib. lii. c. p* 68. 


Life of Colurob. cb. 52. 
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wais settled a nation, mo^e coEtsid'^r^le in nuinber, 
and more improved in the various arts of liiTe, than 
any in America except the Mexicons^nd Peruvians. 
The people of Bogota subsisted by agricul-^ 

ture. „ The idea of property was introduced among 
them, and its rights,, secured by laws, handed down 
by tradition, and observed with great care.’ They 
lived in towns which may be termed large when 
compared with those in other parts of America. 
They were clothed in a decent manner, and their 
houses may be termed commodious, when compared 
with those of the small tribes around themi. The 
effects of this uncommon civilization were conspi- 
cuous. Government had assumed a regular form. 
A jurisdiction was established, which took cogni- 
zance of different crimes, and punished them with 
rigour. A distinction of ranks was known; their 
chief, to whom the Spaniards gave the title of mo- 
narch, and who merited that name on account of his 
splendour as well as power, reigned with absolute 
authority. He was attended by officers of various 
conditions ; he never appeared in public without a 
numerous retinue ; he was carried in a sort of pa- 
lanquin with much pomp, and harbingers went before 
him to sweep the road, und strew it with flowers. 
This uncommon pomp was supported by presents or 
taxes received frdfc his subjects, to whom their 
prince was such an object of yenersdion, that none 
of them presumed to look him directly in the face, 
or ever approached him but with an averted counte- 
nance.' There were other tribes on the same conti- 
nmit, emong which, though far jess advanced than 
the people of Bogota in their progress towards re- 
finepaent, the freedom and independence, natural to 

^ Piedrahita, Hist, de las Conqulst. del N. Rayno de Gran. p. 46. 

' Herrera, dec. 6. lib.i. c. «. lib. v. c. 56. Piedrahita^ c. 5. p. 33, ficc. Gomara. 
Hitt. c. 72. 
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man in Jiis savage state, tvas much abridged, and 
their caziques had assumed extensive authority. 

Causes of It is not "^asy to point out the circom- 
guUr i™' stances, orto discover the causes which con- 
pearsnccs. tributcd to intruduce and establish among 
each of those people a form of government so dif- 
ferent from that of the tribes around them, and so 
repugnant to the genius of rude nations. If the per- 
sons who had an opportunity of observinjf* them in 
their original state had been more attentive and more 
discerning, we might have received information from 
their conquerors sufficient to guide us in this inquiry. 
If the transactions of people, unacquainted with the 
use of letters, were not involved in impenetrable 
obscurity, we might have derived some information 
from this domestic source. But as nothing satisfac- 
tory can be gathered either from the accounts of the 
Spaniards, or from their own traditions, we must have 
recourse to conjectures, in order to explain the irre- 
gular appearances in the political state of the people 
whom I have mentioned. As all those tribes which 
had lost their native liberty and independence were 
seated in the Torrid Zone, or in countries approach- 
ing to it, the climate may be supposed to have had 
some influence in forming their minds to that servi- 
tude, which seems to be the destiny of man in those 
regions of the globe. But though the influence of 
climate, more powerful than that of any other natural 
cause, is not to be overlooked ; that alone cannot be 
admitted as a solution of the point in question. The 
operations of men are so complex, that we must not 
attribute the form which they assume to the force of 
a single principle or cause. Although despotism be 
confined in America to the Torrid Zone, and to the 
warm regions bordering upon it, 1 have alreatly ob- 
served that these countries contain varimis tribes, 
some of which possess a high degree of freedonj, and 
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Others are altogether unacquainted with the restraints 
of government. The indolence and timidity peculiar 
to the inhabitants of the islands,* render them so in- 
capable of the sentiments or efforts necessary for 
maintaining independence, that there is no occasion 
to search for any other cause of their tame submis- 
sion to the will of a superior. The subjection of the 
Natchez, and of the people of Bogota, seems to have 
been the« consequence of a difference in their state 
from that of the other Americans. They were settled 
nations, residing constantly in one place. Hunting 
was not the chief occupation of the former, and the 
latter seem hardly to have trusted to it for any part 
of their subsistence. Both had made such progress 
in agriculture and arts, that the idea of property was 
introduced in some degree in the one community, 
and fully established in the other. Among people in 
this state, avarice and ambition have acquired objects, 
and have begun to exert their power ; views of in- 
terest allure the selfish ; the desire of pre-eminence 
excites the enterprising; dominion is courted by 
both ; and passions unknown to man in his savage 
state prdinpt the interested and ambitious to en- 
croach on th^ rights of their fellow-citizens. Motives, 
with which rude nations are equally unacquainted, 
induce the people to submit tamely to the usurped 
authority of their _sujperiors. But even among nations 
in this state, the spirit of subjects, could not have 
been rendered so obsequious, or the power of rulers 
so unbounded, without the intervention of super- 
stition. By its fatal influence, the human mind, in 
every stage of its progress, is depressed, and its na- 
tive vigour and independence subdued. Whoever 
can acquire the direction of this formidable engine, 
is secure of dominion over his species. Unfortu- 
nafely for the people whose institutions are the sub- 
ject of inquiry, this power was in the hands of their 
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chiefs. .The caziques of the isles could put what re- 
sponses they pleased into the mouths of their Cemis 
or gods ; and if was by their interposition, and in 
their name, that they imposed any tribute or burden 
on their people.” The same power and prerogative 
was exercised by the great chief of the Natchez as 
the principal minister as well as the representative of 
the Sun, their deity. The respect which the people 
of Bogota paid to their monarchs was likewise in- 
spired by religion, and the heir apparent of the king- 
dom was educated in the innermost recess of their 
principal temple, under such austere discipline, and 
with such peculiar rites, as tended to fill his subjects 
with high sentiments concerning the sanctity of his 
character, and the dignity of his station.' Thus su- 
perstition, which, in the rudest period of society, is 
either altogether unknown, or wastes its force in 
childish unmeaning practices, had acquired such an 
ascendant over those people of America, who had 
made some little progress towards refinement, that 
it became the chief instrument of bending their minds 
to an untimely servitude, and subjected them, in the 
beginning of their political career, to a despotism 
hardly less rigorous than that which awaits nations 
in the last stage of their corruption and decline. 

Their art V. After examining the pj^litical institutions 
of war. Qf jijg rude nations in America, the next ob- 
ject of attention is their art of war, or their provision 
for public security and defence. The small tribes 
dispersed over America are not only independent 
and unconnected, but engaged in perpetual hostilities 
with one another." Though mostly strangers to the 
idea of separate property, vested in any individual, 
the rudest of the American nations are well ac- 
quainted with the rights of each community to its 

• Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 3. ' ^ Tiedrabita, p. !27. 

u Ribas Hist, de lobTiiuiuf. p. 9. «. 
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own domains. This right they hold to be perfect and 
exclusive, entitling the possessor to oppose ^ en- 
croachment of neighbouring tribes. As it is of the 
utmost consequence to prevent them from destroying 
or disturbing the game in their hunting grounds, they 
guard this national property with a jealous attention. 
But as their territories are extensive, and the boun- 
daries of them not exactly ascertained, innumerable 
subjects of dispute ^ise^ which seldom terminate 
without bloodshed. Even in this simple and pri- 
mitive state of society, interest is a source of discord, 
and often prompts savage tribes to take arms, in order 
to repel or punish such as encroach on the forests or 
plains, to which they trust for subsistence. 

Their nao^ But interest is not either the most frequent 
enga^ng the mQSt powerful motive of the incessant 
in war. hostilities among rude nations. These must 
be imputed to the passion of revenge, which rages 
with 'such violence in the breast of savages, that 
eagerness to gratify it may be considered as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of men in their uncivilized 
state. Circumstances of powerful influence, both in 
the interior government of rude tribes, and in their ex- 
ternal operations against foreign enemies, concur in 
cherishing and adding strength to a passion fatal to 
the general tranquillity. When the right of redress- 
ing his own wrongs -is left in the hands of every in- 
dividual, injuries are felt with exq^iisite sensibility, 
and vengeance exercised with unrelenting rancour. 
No time canobliternte the memory of an offence, and 
it is seldom that it can be expiated but by the blood 
of the offender* In carrying on their public wars, 
savage nations are influenced by the same ideas, and 
animated with the same spirit, as in prosecuting pri- 
„ vate vengeance. In smdl communities, every 
spirit of man is touched with the injury or affront of- 
v.tigiancc Jjjg |30<jy which he is a member. 
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as if it yrere a personal attack upon his own ho- 
nour or safety- The desire of revenge is communi- 
cated from breast to breast, and soon kindles into 
r&ge. As feeble societies can take the field only in 
small parties, each warrior is conscious of the im- 
portance of his own arm, and feels that to it is com- 
mitted a considerable portion of the public venge- 
ance. War, which between extensive kingdoms is 
carried on with little animosity, is prosecuted by 
small tribes with all the rancour of a private quarrel. 
The resentment of nations is as implacable as that of 
individuals. It may be dissembled or suppressed, 
Hence the ^ nevcr extinguished ; and often, when 
ferocity of leust cxpectcd or dreaded, it bursts out with 
their wars, fm-y ' Whcu polishcd nations have 

obtained the glory of victory, or have acquired an 
addition of territory, they may terminate a war with 
honour. But savages are not satisBed until they ex- 
tirpate the community which is the object of their 
hatred. They fight, not to conquer, but to destroy. 
If they engage in hostilities, it is with a resolution 
never to see the face of the enemy in peac|, but to 
prosecute the quarrel with immortal enmity.* The 
desire of vengeance is the first, and almost the only 
principle, which a savage instils into the minds of his 
children.* This grows up with him as he advances 
in life ; and as his attention is directed to' few ob- 
jects, it acquires a degree of force unknown among 
men whose passions are dissipated and weakened by 
the variety of their occupations and pursuits. The 
desire of vengeance, which takes, possession of the 
heart of savages, resembles the instinctive rage of an 
animal, rather than the passion of a man. It turns, 

Boucher Hist. Nat. deN. France, p. 93. Charlev. Hist, dc N. France, Hi, 
215. 251. Lery ap. de Bry, iii. 204. Creux. Hist. Caiiad. p. 72. iiozanu Dcacr. 
del Gran Chaco, 2.5. Hennep. Mceurs dos Saiiv. 40- 

™ Chariev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 2.51. Colden. i. 108. ii. 126. Barrcrc, p. 170. 17.?. 

* Charlrv. Hist, N. Fr. iii. 326. J^ery ap. dc Bry, iii. 236. Lozano Mill, d<. 
Parai;. i. 1 M. 
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with undisceming fury, even against inai^imate ob- 
jects. If hurt accidentally by a stone, they often seize 
it in a transport. of anger, and endeavour to wreak 
their vengeance upon it.^ If struck with an arro'vv 
in a battle, they will tear it from the wound, break 
and bite it with their teeth, and dash it on the ground.’' 
With respect to their enemies, the rage of vengeance 
knows no bounds. When under the dominion of this 
passion, man becomes the most cruel of all animals. 
He neither pities, nor forgives, nor spares. 

The force of this passion is so well understood by 
the Americans themselves, that they always apply to 
it, in order to excite their people to take arms. If 
the elders of any tribe attempt to rouse their youth 
from sloth, if a chief wishes to allure a band of war- 
riors to follow him in invading an enemy’s country, 
the most persuasive topics of their martial eloquence 
are drawn from revenge. “ The bones of our coun- 
trymen,^ say they, “ lie uncovered ; their bloody 
bed has not been washed clean. Their spirits cry 
against us ; they must be appeased. Let us go and 
devour the people by whom they were slain. Sit no 
longer inactive upon your mats; lift the hatchet, con- 
sole the spirits of the dead, and tell them that they 
shall be avenged.”* 

And their Animated with such -exhortations, the 
perpetuity, youth suatch thcir arms in a transport of 
fury, raise the song of war, and bum with impatience 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their enemies. 
Private chiefs often assemble small parties, and in- 
vade a hostile tribe, without consulting the rulers of 
the community. ' A single warrior, prompted by ca- 
price or revenge, will take the field alone, and march 
several hundred miles to surprise and cut off a strag- 


y Lery ap. de^Bry, iii. 190. 

* Lery ap. de Bry, iii. 208. Herrera* dec. i. lib. vi. c. 8. 

» Cbadev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 216, 217. Lery ap. dc Bry, iii. 201. 
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gling enemy.'' The exploits of a noted warrior, in 
such solitary excursions, often form the chief part in 
the history of an American campaign and their 
elders connive at such irregular sallies, as they tend 
to cherish a martial spirit, and accustom their people 
to enterprise and danger.** But when a war is na- 
tional, and undertaken by public authority, the de- 
liberations are formal and slow. The elders assem- 
ble, they deliver their opinion in solemn speeches, 
they weigh with maturity the nature of the enter- 
prise, and ’balance its beneficial or disadvantageous 
consequences with no inconsiderable portion of poli- 
tical discernment or sagacity. Their priests and 
soothsayers are consulted, and sometimes they ask 
the advice even of their women.* If the determina- 
tion be for war, they prepare for it with much cere- 
mony. A leader offers to conduct the expedition, 
and is accepted. But no man is constrained to fol- 
low him ; the resolution of the community to com- 
mence hostilities imposes no obligation upon any 
member to take part in the war. Each individual 
is -still master of his own conduct, and his engage- 
ment in the service is perfectly voluntary.' 

Mode of maxims by which they regulate their 

carrying military- operations, though extremely dif- 
ferent from those which take place among 
more civilized and populous nations, are well suited 
to their own political state, and the nature of the 
country in which they act. They never take the field 
in numerous bodies, as it would require a greater 
eflFort of foresight and industry, than is usual among 
savages, to provide for their subsistence, during a 
march of some hundred miles through dreary forests, 
or during a long voyage upon their lakes and rivers. 

See Note Note XITI. 

* Boss#, i. 140. J>rj ap. de Biy, 215. Hennepin M^eurs dei Sauv. 41. LaSUu. 
ii 159 e Charlev. Hist. N. Ft. 21 j. 2d8. Diet, 567. 380, 

f Charlev. Hist. N, Fr. 217, 218. 
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Their armies are not encumbered with baggage or 
military stores. Each warrior, besides his arms, 
carries a mat and a small bag of pounded maize, and 
with these is completMy equipped for any service. 
While at a distance from the enethy’s frontier, they 
disperse through the Woodsj and support themselves 
with the game which they kill. Or the fish which 
they catch. As they approach liearer to the terri- 
tories of the nation which they inteiid to attack, they 
collect their troops, and advance with greater cau- 
tion. Even in their hottest and most active wars, 
they proceed wholly by stratagem and ambuscade. 
They place not their glory in attacking their ene- 
mies with open fSrce, To surprise and destroy is 
the greatest merit of a commander, and the highest 
pride of his followers. War and hunting are their 
only occupations, and they conduct both with the 
same spirit and the same arts. They follow the 
track of thpir enemies thrmigh the forest. They en- 
deavour to discover their haunts, they lurk in some 
thicket near to these, and, with the patience of a 
sportsman lyitig in wait for game, will continue in 
their station day after day, until they can rush upon 
their prey when most secure, and least able to resist 
them. If they meet no straggling party of the 
enemy, they advance towards their villages, but with 
such solicitude to conceal their 6lvn approach, that 
they often 'creep on their hands and fteii/throughthe 
woods, and'paint their skins of the same colour with 
the withered leaves, in order to aVoid detection.® If 
SO' fortunate as to remain unobserved,' they set on fire 
the enemies* huts in the dead of night, and massacre 
the inhabitants, as they fly naked and defenceless 
from the flames. If they hope to effect a retreat 
without being pursued, they CEurry off some prison- 

r Charlev. Hist. Fr, iu» 237, 2^. Hennep. Mocurs det. SauT. p. 59. 
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ers, whom they reserve for a more dreadful fate. But 
if, notwithstanding all their address and precautions, 
they find that their motions are discovered, that the 
enemy has taken the alarm, and is prepared to op- 
pose them, they usually deem it most prudent to 
retire. They regard it as extreme folly to meet an 
enemy who is on his guard, upon equal terms, or to 
give battle in an open field. The most distinguished 
success is a disgrace to a leader, if it has been pur- 
chased with any considerable loss of his followers,'' 
and they never boast of a victory, if stained with the 
blood of their own countrymen.* To fall in battle, 
instead of being reckoned an honourable death, is a 
misfortune which subjects the memory of a warrior 
to the imputation of rashness or imprudence.'' 

Not owing This system of war was universal in Ame- 
defMtof small uncivilized tribes, dis- 

courage. persed through all its different regions and 
climates, display more craft than boldness imcarrying 
on their hostilities. Struck with this conduct, so 
opposite to the ideas and maxims of Europeans, se- 
veral authors contend that it flows from a feeble and 
dastardly spirit peculiar to the Americans, which is 
incapable of any generous or manly exertion.' But 
when we reflect that many of these tribes, on occa- 
sions which call for extraordinary efforts, not only 
defend themselves with obstinate resolution, but at- 
tack their enemies with the most daring courage, 
and that they possess fortitude of mind superior to 
the sense of danger or the fear of death, we must 
ascribe their habitual caution' to some other cause 
tlwn constitutional timidity.*" The number of men 
in each tribe is so small, the difficulty of rearing new 

See Note XIV. 

* Chirlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 238. 307. Biet, 381. U/itau Moetirt des S*ut. 
ii. 248. ^ Charlov. iii. 376. See Note XV. 

‘ Rechcrehes Philos, sur Ics Americ. L 11.5. Voyage de March, ie. 410. 

» Lafitau M«um des Sauv. ii. 248, 249. Charirv. N. Fr. iU. 307. 
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members amidst the hardships and dangers of savage 
life so great, that the life of a citizen is extremely 
precious, and the preservation of it becomes a capital 
object in their policy. • Had the point of honour been 
the same among the feeble American tribes as among 
the powerful nations of Europe, had they been taught 
to court fame or victory in contempt of danger and 
death, they must have been ruined by maxims so ill 
adapted to their condition. But wherever their 
communities are more populous, so that they can act 
with considerable force, and can sustain the loss of 
several of their members, without being sensibly 
weakened, the military operations of the Americans 
more nearly resemble those of other nations. The 
Brazilians, as well as the tribes situated upon the 
banks of the river De la Plata, often take the field in 
such numerous bodies, as deserve the name of ar- 
mies." They defy their enemies to the combat, en- 
gage in regular battles, and maintain the conflict with 
that desperate ferocity, which is natural to men who, 
having no idea of war but that of exterminating their 
enemies, never give or take quarter." In the powerful 
empires of Mexico and Peru, great armies were as- 
sembled, frequent battles were fought, and the theory 
as well as practice of war were different from what 
took place in those petty societies which assume the 
name of nations. 

Incapable though vigilance and attention are the 

of order or qualities chieffy requisite, where the object 
discipline. ^£. dcceivc and to surprise ; and 

though the American^, when acting singly, display 
an amazing degree of address in concealing their own 
motions, and discovering those of an enemy, yet it is 
remarkable that, when they take the field in pai^ties, 
they can seldom be brought to observe the precau- 
tions most essential to their own security. Such is 

■ Fabri Veriss. Descript. Indiao ap. de Biy, vii. p. 42, ® See Note XVI. 
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the difficulty of accustoming savages to subordina- 
tion, or to act in concert ; such is their impatience un- 
der restraint, and such their caprice and presumption, 
that it is rarely they can be brought to conform them- 
selves to the counsels and directions of their leaders. 
They never station sentipels around the place where 
they rest at night, and after marching some hundred 
miles to surprise an enemy, are often surprised them- 
selves, and cut off, while sunk in as profound sleep 
as if they were not within reach of danger.’’ 

If, hotwithstanding this negligence and security, 
which often frustrate their most artful schemes, they 
catch the enemy unprepared, they rush upon them 
with the utmost ferocity, and tearing off the scalps 
of all those who fall victims to their rage,'’ they carry 
home those strange trophies in triumph. These they 
preserve as monuments, not only of their own prow- 
ess, but of the vengeance which their arm' has in- 
flicted upon the people who were objects of public- 
resentment/ They are still more solicitous to seize 
prisoners. During their retreat, if they hope to effect 
it unmolested, the prisoners are commonly exempt 
from any insult, and treated with some degree of 
humanity, though guarded with the most strict at- 
tention. 

But after this temporary suspension, the 
^reatment rage of the conqucrors rekindles with new 
•oners, fury. ,As soon 88 they approach their own 
frontier, some of their number are dispatched to in- 
form their countrymen with respect to the success of 
the expedition. Then the prisoners begin to feel the 
wretchedness of their condition. The women of the 
village, together with the youth who have not at- 
tained to the age of bearing arms, asscntble, and 

P Cliarlcv. N. Fr. ili. 836, 837. Ultr. Edif. 17. SOS. *0. 130. LtJit. Hoon, 
247. Lahontan, ii. 176. . t 

q See Note XVII. " LafiUU Mceun, ii. «56, 
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forming themselves into two lines, through which the 
prisoners must pasi, beat and bruise them with sticks 
or stones in a cruel manner.’ After .this first grati- 
fication of their rage against their enemies, follov/ 
lamentations for the loss of such of their own coun- 
trymen as have fallen in the service, accompanied 
with words and actions which seem to express the 
utmost anguish and grief. But in a moment, upon 
a signal given, their fears cease ; they pass, with a 
sudden and unaccountable transition, from the depths 
of sorrow to the transports of joy ; and begin td cele- 
brate their victory with all the wild exultation of a 
barbarous triumph* The fate of the prisoners re- 
mains still Undecided. The old men deliberafe con- 
cerning it. Some are destined to be tortured to 
death, in order to satiate the revenge of thei conquer- 
ors ; some to replace the members which the com- 
munity has lost .in that or former wars. They who 
are reserved for this milder fate, are led to the huts 
of those whose friends have been killed. The women 
meet them at the door, and if they receive them, 
their sufferings are at an end. They are adopted into 
the family, and according to their phrase, are seated 
upon the mat. of the deceased. They assume his 
name, they hold the same rank, a^d are treated 
thenceforward with all the tenderness due to a father, 
a brother, a husband, or a friend. -But if, either from 
caprice or an unrelenting desire of revenge, the wo- 
men of any family refuse to accept of the prisoner 
who is. offered to them, his doom is fixed. No power 
can thdii save him from torture and death. 

Theit in-,’ While their lot is in suspense, the prisoners 
themselves appear altogether unconcerned 
tbdrAfe aboht what may befall them. They talk, they 
eat, they sleep, as if they1%ere perfectly at ease, and 
no dai^r impending; When the fatal sentence is 

* LahoaUn, ii. 184. ' Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 341^' l 4 afitau> Mceurs^ii. 364. 
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intimated to them, they receive it with an -unaltered 
countenance, raise their death-song, and prepare to 
And forrt- like men. Their conquerors assemble 

tMeundef as to u solcixm festival, resolved to put the 
fortitude of the captive to the utmost proof. 
A scene ensues, ■ the bare description of which is 
enough to chill the heart with horror, wherever men 
haye been accustomed, by milder institutions, to re- 
spect their species, and to mdt into tenderness at the 
sight of human sufferings. The prisoners are tied 
naked to a stake, but so as to be at liberty to move 
round it. All who are present, men, women, and 
children, rush upon them like furies. . Every species 
of torture is applied that the raneour of revenge can 
invent. Some burn their limbs with red-hot irons, 
some mangle their bodies with knives, others tear 
their flesh from their bones, pluck out their nails by 
the roots, and rend and twist their sinews. They 
vie with one another in refinement of torture. No- 
thing sets bounds to their rage but the dread of 
abridging the duration of their vengeance by hasten- 
ing the death of the sufferers ; and such is their cruel 
ingenuity in tormenting, that, by avoiding indus- 
triously to hurt any vital part, they often prolong this 
scene of anguish for several days. In spite of all that 
they suffer, the victims continue to chant their death- 
song with a firm voice, they boast of their own ex- 
ploits, they insult their tormentors for their want of 
skill in avenging their friends and relations, they 
warn them of the vengeance which awaits them on 
account of what they are now doing, and excite their 
fierocity by the 'most .provoking reproaches and 
threats. To display undaunted fortitude in auch 
dreadful situations, is the noblest triumph of a War- 
rior. To avoid the trial a voluntary dearth, or to 
shrink under it,< is deemed infamous and cowardly. 
If any one betiliy symptoms of timidity, his tor- 

d.2 
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mentors often dispatch him at once with .contempt/ 
as unworthy pf being treated like a man.“ Animated 
with those ideas, they endure, without a groan, what 
it seems almost impossible that human nature should 
sustain. They appear to be not only insensible of 
pain, but to court it. Forbear,” said -an aged chief 
of the Iroquois, when his insults had provoked one 
of his tormentors to wound him with a knife, “ for- 
bear these stabs of your knife, and rather let me die 
by fire, that those dogs, your allies, from beyond the 
sea, may learn by my example to suffer like men.”* 
This magnanimity, of which there are frequent in- 
stances among the American warriors, instead of ex- 
citing admiration, or calling forth sympathy, exaspe- 
rates the fierce spirit of their torturers to fresh acts 
of cruelty.* Weary, at length, of contending with 
men, whose constancy of mind they cannot vanquish, 
some chief, in a rage, puts a period to their sufferings, 
by dispatching them with his dagger or club,^ 
som fme barbarous scene is often succeeded by 

eat ther* one uo Icss shockiug. As it is impossible to 
pnwners. gppgj^gg fg^ spirit of revengo which rages 

in the heart of a savage, this frequently prompts the 
Americans to devour those unhappy persons, who 
have been the victims of their cruelty. In the an- 
qient world, tradition has preserved the memory of 
barbarous nations of cannibals, who fed on human 
flesh. But in every part of the New World there 
were people to whom this custom was familiar. It 
prevailed in the southern continent,* in several of the 
islands,* and in various districts of North America.** 

* De la Fothierie, ii.Sd7. iii. 48. ^ Golden/ Hitt of Fi^e Nations, i. 300. . 

Voyages de Lahont, i. 236. 

y Cliarlev. Hist N. Fratl. iii. 34S, &c.'S85. LafitauMoeurs, H. 265. Crenxij. Hist. 
Cailad. p. 73. Helmep. Mcenrs des Saur. p. 64, &c. JLabont i. 233, ficc. Tertre, 
ii. 405i De la Potliene, ii. 22, &c. ’ 

* Sttadias ap. de Bry, pi. 123. Lery, Ibid. 210. Blet 384. Lettr. Edif. 23. 
341.. Piso,6. Condami 84. 97. Ribas, Hist de los Triumph. 473. 

ft Life of Columb. 529. Mart Dec. p. 18. Tertre, ii. 405. 

b Dumont, JVIem. i. 254. Charier. Hist N. Fr. 1. '259* ii« 14^ iii. 2 I 4 De la 
Potherie, iii. 50* 
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Even in those parts, where circtimstances, with 
which we are unacquainted, had in a great measure 
abolished this practice, it seems formerly to have 
been so well known, that it is incorporated into the 
idiom of their language. Among the Iroquois, the 
phrase by which they express their resolution of 
making war against an enemy is, “ Let us go and eat 
that nation.” If they solicit the aid of a neighbour- 
ing tribe, they invke it to “ eat broth made of the 
flesh of their enemies.”' Nor was the practice pecu- 
liar to rude unpolished tribes ; ' the principle from 
which it took rise is so deeply rooted in the minds 
of the Americans, that it subsisted in Mexico, one of 
the civilized empires in the New World, and relics of 
it may be discovered among the more mild inhabi- 
tants of Peru. It was not scarcity of food, as some 
authors imagine, and the importunate cravings of 
hunger, which forced the Americans to those horrid 
repasts on their fellow-creatures. Human flesh was 
never used as common food in any country, and the 
various relations concerning people who reckoned it 
among the stated means of subsistence, flow from the 
credulity and mistakes of travellers. The rancour of 
revenge first prompted men to this barbarous action.‘' 
The fiercest tubes devoured none but prisoners taken 
in war, or such as they regarded as enemies.'' Wo- 
men and children who were not the objects of en- 
mity, if not cut off in the fury of their first inroad 
into a hostile country, seldom suftered by the deli- 
berate effects of their revenge.^ 

The people of South America gratify their revenge , 
in a manner somewhat different, but with no less un- 
relenting rancour. ' There, prisoners, after meeting 

• 

Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iil. 208, 209. LcUr. Kilif. 23. p, 277. 0c la Potberie, 
iL298. Sec Note XVIIl. 

d Biet, 383. Bianco, Conversion de Piritu, p. 28. Bancroft^ Nat Hist of 
Guiana, p. 239, &c. * See Note XIX. 

f Biet<382. Baqduii, Vila di Amcrico^84. Tertrr, 405. Fermin. De^crip. dc 
Surin. i. 34. 
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at their first entrance with the same rough reception 
as among the North Americans,* are not only exempt 
from injury, but treated with the greatest -kindness. 
Hiey are feasted and caressed, and some beautiful 
young women are appointed to attend and solace 
them. It is' not easy to account for this part of their 
conduct, unless w'e’^ impute it to a, refinement in 
cruelty. For, while they seem studious to attach 
the captives to life, by supplying them with every 
enjoyment that can render it agreeable, their doom 
' is irrevocably fixed. On a day appointed, the vic- 
torious tribe assembles, the prisoner is brought forth 
with great solemnity, he views the preparations for 
the sacrifice with as much. indifference as if he him- 
self were not the victim, and, meeting his fate with 
undaunted firmness, is dispatched with a single blow. 
The moment he falls, the’ women seize the body, and 
dress it for the feast. They besmear .their children 
with the blood, in order to kindle in ^eir bosbms a 
hatred of their enemies, which is never extinguished, 
and all join in feeding upon the flesh with amazing 
greediness and exultation.'* To devour the body, of 
a slaughtCTed enemy, they deem the most complete 
and exqukite gratification' of revenge. Wherever 
this pradtice prevails, captives never escape death, 
but they are not tortured with the same cruelty as 
among tribes which are less accustomed to such 
horrid feasts.' 

As the constancy of every American warrior may 
be put tp such severe proof, the great object of mili- 
tary education and discipline in the New World is to 
form the mind to' sustain if. When nations Carry on 
war with open force, defy their enemies' to the com- 
bat, and’vanquish them by the s^^^eriority of their 
skiU or courage, soldiers are trained to be active, vi- 

Stjidius ap. de Bry, 551 p. 40- 123. 

Ibid, ill Lcry, ibid. 210. ? Sec Note XX. 
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gorous,^ and enterprising. But in America, where 
the genius and maxims of war are extremely different, 
passive fortitude is the quality in highest estimation. 
Accordingly, it is early the study of the Americans 
to acquire sentiments and' habits, which will enable 
them to behave like men, when their resolution shall 
be put to the proof. As the yohth of other nations 
exercise themselves in feats of activity and force, 
those of America vj.e with one another in exhibitions 
of their patience under sufferings. They harden 
their- nerves by those voluntary trials, and gradually 
accustom themselves to endure the sharpest pain 
without complaining. A boy and girl will bind their 
naked arms together, and place a burning coal be- 
tween them, in order to try who first discovers such 
impatience as to shake it off.‘‘ All the trials, cus- 
tomary in America, when a youth is admitted into 
the class of warriors, or when a warrior is pronioted 
to the dignity of captain or chief, are accommodated to 
this idea of manliness. They are not displays of va- 
lour, but of patience; they are not exliibitions of 
their ability to offend, but of their capacity to suffer. 
Among the tribes on the banks of the Orinoco, if a 
warrior aspires to the rank of captain, his probation 
begins with a long fast, more rigid than any ever ob- 
served by the most abstemious hennit. At the close 
of this- the chiefs assemble, each gives him three 
lashes with a large whip, applied so vigorously, that 
his body is almost flayed, and if he betrays the least 
symptoms of impatience or even sensibility, he is 
disgraced for ever, and rejected as unworthy of the 
honour to which he aspires. After some interval, 
the constancy of the candidate is proved by a more 
excruciating trial. He is laid in a hammock with his 
hands bound fast, and an innumerable multitude of 
venomous ants, whose bite occasions exquisite pain, 

^ CharUr. Hist N. Fr. Ui. 307. 
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and produces a violent inflammation, are thrown 
upon him. The judges of his merit stahd around the 
hammock, and, while these cruel insects fasten upon 
the most sensible parts of his body, a sigh, a groan, 
an involuntary-motion expressive of what he suffers, 
would exclude him for ever from the rank of captain. 
Even after this evidence of his fortitude, it is not 
deemed to be completely ascertained, but must stand 
another test more dreadful than any he ha§ hitherto 
undergone. He is again suspended in his hammock, 
and covered with leaves of the palmetto. A fire of 
stinking herbs is kindled underneath, so as he may • 
feel its heat, and be involved in its smoke. Though 
scorched and almost suffocated, he must continue to 
endure with the same patient insensibility. Many 
perish in this rude essay of their firmness and cou- 
rage, but such as go through it with applause, receive 
the ensigns of their new dignity with much solem- 
nity, and are ever after regarded as leaders of ap- 
proved resolution, whose behaviour, in the most 
trying situations, will do honour to their country.' 
In North America, the previous trial of a warrior is 
neither so formal, nor so severe. Though, even 
there, before a youth is permitted to bear arms, his 
patience and fortitude are proved by blows, by fire, 
and by insults, more intolerable to a haughty spirit 
than both.™ 

The amazing steadiness with which the Americans 
endure the most exquisite torments, has induced 
some authors to suppose that, from the peculiar fee- 
bleness of their frame, their sensibility is not so acute 
as that of other people ; as women, and persons of a 
relaxed habit, are observed to be less affected with 
paip than robust men, whose nerves are more firmly 
braced. But the constitution of the Americans is not 
so different, in its texture, from that of the rest of the 

* Gumilla, ii. ?86, &c. Biet. 3T6, iic. ■» Charleit, Hu». N. Fr. iii. 319. 
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human species, as to account for this diversity in their 
behaviour. It flows from a principle of honour, in- 
stilled early and cultivated -with such care, as to in- 
spire man in his rudest state with an heroic magna- 
nimity, to which philosophy hath endeavoured, in 
vain, to form him, when more highly improved and 
polished. This invincible constancy he has been 
taught to consider as the chief distinction of a man, 
and the highest attainment of a warrior. The ideas 
which influence his conduct, and the passions which 
take possession of his heart, are few. They operate 
of course with more decisive effect, than when the 
mind is crowded with a multiplicity of objects, or 
distracted by the variety of its pursuits ; and when 
every motive that acts wdth any force in forming the 
sentiments of a savage, prompts him to suffer with 
dignity, he will bear what might seem to be impos- 
sible for human patience to sustain. lJut wherever 
the fortitude of the Americans is not roused to exer- 
tion by their ideas of honour, their feelings of pain 
are the same with those of the rest of mankind." Nor 
is that patience under sufferings for which the Ame- 
ricans have been so justly celebrated, a universal 
attainment. The constancy of many of the victims 
is overcome by the agonies of torture. Their weak- 
ness and lamentations complete the triumph of their 
enemies, and reflect disgrace upon their own country.” 
Wasted by Tile perpetual hostilities carried on among 
pctaal the American tribes are productive of very 
fatal effects. Even in seasons of public tran- 
quillity, their imperfect industry does not supply 
them with any superfluous store of provisions ; but 
when the irruption of an enemy desolates tlieir cul- 
tivated lands, or disturbs them in their hunting ex- 
cursions, such a calamity reduces a community, na- 
turally improvident and destitute of resources, to 

" See Note XXI. ^ Charily. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 248. 585. Dt* la rotlicric, ili. 40. 
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elxtreme want. All the people of the district that is 
invadedj are frequently forced to l»3ke refuge in woods 
or mountains, which can afford them little subsist- 
ence, and where many of them perish. Notwith- 
standing their excessive caution in conducting their 
military operations, and the solicitude of every leader 
to preserve the lives of his fqllowers, as the rude 
tribes in America seldom enjoy any interval of peace, 
the loss of men among them is considerable in pro- 
portion to the degree of population. Thus famine 
and the sword combine in thinning their numbers. 
All their communities are feeble, and nothing now 
remains of several nations, which were once consi- 
derable, but the name.p 

„ Sensible of this continual decay, there are 

their num- tribes which endeavout to recruit their na- 
adoptmg tional force when exhausted, by adopting pri- 
pnsonets, gQjjers taken in waff and by this expedient 
prevent their total extinction. The practice, how- 
ever, is not universally received. Resentment ope- 
rates more powerfully among savages, than consi- 
derations of policy. Far the greater part of their 
captives was anciently sacrificed to their vengeance, 
and it is only since their numbers began to decline 
fast, that they have generally adopted milder max- 
ims. But such as they dp naturalize, repounce for 
ever their native tribe, and assume the manners as 
well as passions of the people by whom they are 
adopted, so entirely, that they often join them in 
-expeditions against their own fcountryinen* , Such a 
; sudden transition, and so repugnant to one of the 
most powerful instincts implanted by nature, would 
be deemed strange among many people ; but among 
the members of small communities, , where national 
enmity is vipleiii and deep-rooted,, it has theappear> 

P CbulcT. mu. N. Fr. iii. SOS, 303. 439. buminB, ii. 337, &c. 

<1 Churlev. Higt N. Fr.ui. 349,&c.a(Uflt. ii.908. 
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ance of being still more unaccountable. It seems, 
however, to result naturally from the principles upon 
which war is carried on in America. When nations 
aim at exterminating their enemies, no exchange of 
prisoners can ever take place. From the moment one 
is made a prisoner, his country and his friend* con- 
sider. him as dead.' He has incurred indelible dis- 
grace by suffering himself to be surprised or to be 
taken by an enemy ; and were he to return home, 
after such a stain upon his honour, his nearest rela- 
. tions would not receive or even acknowledge that 
they knew him.' Some tribes were still more rigid, 
and if a prisoner returned, the infamy which he had 
brought on his country was expiated, by putting him 
instantly to death.* As the unfortunate captive is 
thus an outcast from his own country, and the ties 
which bound him to it are irreparably broken, he 
feels less reluctance in forming a new connexion with 
people, who, as an evidence of their friendly senti- 
ments, not only deliver him from a cruel death, but 
offer to admit him to all the rights of a fellow-citizen. 
The perfect similarity of manners among savage na- 
tions facilitates and completes the union, and induces 
a captive to transfer not only his allegiance, but his 
affection, to the community into the bosom of which 
he is received. 

Their in- though war be the chief occupation of 

ferioritjr in men in their rude state, and to excel in it 

war to po- , . 1 . 1 j • • 

luhed na- tlieiF highest distinction and pnde, their infe- 

riority is always manifest when they, engage 
in competition with polished Rations. Destitute of 
that foresight which discerns and provides for remote 
events, strangers to the union and mutual confidence 
requisite in forming any extensive plan of operations, 
and incapable of the subordination? no less requisite 

f See Note XXII. • Lebont, ii. 184, 18«. 

t Herreiij dec. iU. lib. iv. c. 16. p. 175. 
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in carrying such plans into execution, savage nations 
may astonish a disciplined enemy by their valour, 
but seldom prove formidable to him by their conduct ; 
and whenever the contest is of long continuance, 
must yield to superior art.® . The empires of Peru and 
Me^o, though their progress in civilization, when 
measured by the J^uropean or Asiatic standards, was 
inconsiderable, acquired such an ascendancy over the 
rude tribes around them, that they subjected most of 
them with great facility to their power. When the 
people of Europe overran the various provinces of 
America, this superiority was still more conspicuous. 
Neither- the courage nor number of the natives could 
repel a handful of invaders. The alienation and en- 
mity, prevalent among barbarians, prevented them 
from uniting in any common scheme of defence, and 
while each tribe fought separately, all were subdued. 

Their aria natioiis uiiacquainted 

* with the use of metals, hardly merit any atten- 
tion on their own account, but are worthy of some 
notice, as far as they serve to display the genius and 
manners of man in this stage of his progress. The 
first distress a savage must feel, will arise from the 
manner in which his body is affected, by the heaf, or 
cold, or moisture, of the climate under which he lives ; 
Press and ^^st carc wiU be to provide some co- 

crnamcnts. yering for his own defence.^ In the warmer 
and more mild climates of America; none of tlie rude 
tribes were clothed. To most ‘of them nature had 
not even suggested any idea of impropriety in being 
altogether uncovered,''- As under a mild climate there 
was little need of any defence from the injuries of 
the air, and their extreme indolence shunned every 
species oflabour to which it was not urged by abso- 
lute necessity, aM the inhabitants of the isles, and a 

“ Sec Note XXII.’ 
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considerable part of the people on the continent, re- 
mained in this state of naked simplicity. Others 
were satisfied with some slight covering, such aa 
decency required. But though naked, they were not 
unadorned. They dressed their hair in many dif- 
ferent forms. They fastened bits of gold, or shells, 
or shining stones, in their ears, their noses, and 
cheeks.* They stained their skins with a great va- 
riety of figures ; and they spent much time, and sub- 
mitted to great pain, in ornameuting their persons in 
this fantastic manner. Vanity, however, which finds 
endless occupation for ingenuity and invention, in 
nations where dress has become a complex and in- 
tricate art, is circumscribed within so narrow bounds, 
and confined to so few articles among naked savages, 
that theytare not satisfied with those simple deco- 
rations, and have a wonderful propensity to alter the 
natural form of their bodies, in order to render it (as 
they imagine) more perfect and beautiful. This prac- 
tice was universal among the rudest of the American 
tribes. Their operations for that purpose begin as 
soon as an infant is boro. By compressing the bones 
of the skull, while still soft and flexible, some flatten 
the crown of their heads ; some squeeze them into 
the shape of a cone ; others mould them as much as 
possible into a square figure / and they often endan- 
ger the lives of their posterity by their violent and 
absurd efforts to derange the plan of nature, or to 
improve upon her d^i^ns. But in all their attempts 
either to ,^dorp or llo . new-model their persons, it 
seems to have been less the object of the Americans 
to please, or to appear beautiful, than to give an air 
of dignity and terror to their aspect. Their attention 
to dress had more reference to war than to gallantry. 


* Lery ap. de Bry, «»• p* 165. Lctlr. Edifllbttes, fO- *25* 

» Oviedo Hisfc lib. iii. c. 5. UHoa, i. 3*9. Voyaw de Ubat. ii. 7*. Charlev. 
iii.383. GomilU. i. 197. Stc. Acugoa ReUl. de la Riv. det Aroa*. ii. 83. La«- 
sioiis Voyage to Carolina, p. 33. 
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1!lie -difference in ilEmk and estidnation beiEween the 
two sexes wiife no as sems to . have extih- 

goisbed, in some measure, their solicitude to appear 
o|utttally amiaUe. The mairdeemed'^it l^eath him 
to adorn his person, for the Mke of one on whom he 
:^«0ta!i|^cu8tOmed to,Jook*«ioMm as a slave. It was 
T^^m^^-warrio^^id in view to enter the council of 
hi#nanon, or tO'^Ke the 'field against its enemies, 
that. he assumed ms choicest ornaments, and decked 
kis person with the nicest care.* The decorations of 
the wopien were fbw and simple ; whatever was pre- 
cious oldpfendM was reserved for the men. In seveidS 
tribes the women were obliged to spend a consider- 
able part of their time* every day in adorning and 
]|unting their husbands, and could.»bestow little, at- 
tention upon ornamenting themselves. Am#ng a race 
of -men so haughty as to despise, or so cold as to neg- 
lect them, the women natui^y became careless and 
slovenly,^and the love of finery end show, which has 
been deemed their favourite passion, was confined 
chiefly to the other sex.® ,.To de«k his person was 
the distinction of a warrior, as well as one of his most 
serious occupations.*’ Jn' one part' of their dress, 
which, at firsf sigh^, appears the most singular and 
capricious, the Americans have discovered consider- 
able sagacity in providing' against the chief incon- 
t^eniei^ees of their climate, which is often sultry and 
moist fKces^, 4^11 the differeid Jibes, which re- 
main unclothed,: ^^.jaccustomed to anoint and rub 
their, beiges with the greSlse of ahima|s, writh viscous 
gums, and with^pils of diffi^t kinds^ By this they 
check that profuse perspiratioh, ^hich, in the torrid 
s^ne, wastes, jie vigour the frame, and abridges 

... * W«fet’$ VojStiJ^. 14a. tery tp. de Biy, IS.' l6r. . ' Chwlev. Hi«t. N. -Fnn. 
lii. fl6. ^ . 

* Charley. HUt. de la Nony. France, Hi. «78. 327.“ Lafitan.H. 53. Kalni’s 
Voyage. iH. 973. Leiy ap. de Bry, Hi. 169, t7Qw PoTcl^, Pilgt. Sv. 1^87. Bibas 
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the period of human life. By this, too, they provide 
a defence* against tbd extreme moisture during the 
rainy season.* They likewise, at certain seasons, 
temper paipt of different colours with those unctuous 
substances, and bedaub themselves plentifully with 
that composition. Sheathed with this impenetrable 
varnish, their skins are not only protected from the 
penetrating heat of the sun, but jg^s all the innume- 
rable tribes of insects have an antipathy to the smell 
or taste of that mixture, they are delivered from 
their teasing persecution, which amidst forests and 
marshes, especially in the warmer regions; would 
have been altogether intolerable in a state of perfect 
nakedness.'* ' 

Habita- The uext object to dress that will engage 
tions. attention of a savage, is to prepare some 

habitation which may afford him shelter by day, and 
a retreat at night. Whatever is connected with his 
ideas of personal dignity, whatever bears any refer- 
ence to his military character, the savage warrior 
deems an object of importance. Whatever relates 
only to peaceable and inactive life, he views with 
indifference. Hence, though hnically attentive to 
dress, he is little solicitous about', the elegance or 
disposition of his habitation. Savage nations, far 
from that state of improvement, in which the 'mode 
of living is consider^ as a mark of distinction, and 
unacquainted with those wants, which require a va- 
riety of accommodation, regulate^ the construction of 
their houses according to their limited ideas of neces- 
sity. Some of the American tribes were so extremely 
rude, andhad advanc^ so little beydnd the primeval 
siniplicity of nature, that |bey had no houses at all. 
During the day, they take shelter from the scorching 
rays of the sun under thick trees; at night they form 

eSeeNofeXXV. 
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a shed witl^^^eir.ibranches and leaves.* In the rainy 
seaso^ they into coves, fc^iziisd the hand of 

natm^, pr hollowed . out b,yp,itheiil' own industry.^ 
Others^ who haye no fixed abode, and ro^ through 
the forest in qhpst of game, sojourn in temporary 
huts^ ^which they erect wi^h little labour, and abani- 
dqri without any concern. The inhabitants of those 
vast plains, which /are deluged by the overflowing of 
rivers during the heavy rains that fall periodically 
between the tropics, raise houses upon piles fastened 
in the ground, or'place them among the boughs of 
trees, ahd are thus safe amidst that wide extended 
inundation which surrounds them.* Such were the 
first essays of the rudest Americans towards pro- 
viding themselves with habitations. But even among 
tribes which are , more improved, and whose resi- 
dehce is become altogether fixed, the structure of 
their houses is extremely mean and simple. They 
at# wretqhed hu)|s, sometimes of an oblong and some- 
times of a circular form, intended merely for shelter, 
with no view to elegance, and litjle attention to con- 
veniency. The doors are so low that it is necessary 
to bend or to creep pn the hands and feet in order to 
enter them. They are without windows, and have 
a large hole in the middle of the roof, to convey out 
t^e smoke. To follow travellers in other minute 
circuni'stances of their descriptions, is not only be- 
nea^ thesdig^itjr-i^f history; buf would be foreign to 
the ob|ect of my researches. One circumstance me- 
rits attention, as it is singular, and illustrates the 
character of th%people; Sbtn|! of their houses are 
so large as to edhtain ^comi^$j^tiqn .for fourscore 
tjr a hundred- ^eirsons. These are »Duilt for the re- 

• See Note XXVI. 

^ liCttres £dif, v. 273. yeneg^gt^^t. of^Califor. i. 76. Lozano Detferip. del 
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ception of different femilies, whifehdwai together 
ander the ^une^ydoif,* and often ai^d a common 
nre, without «e|i«rate apartmente, or any kind of 
screen or ^rtftioh. fafclareen the sp^es whkdi they 
jf^pectiyely occupy. As soon as u^n haviS^acquired 
distinct ideas of property^ or when they are spyp t^h 
attached to their females, as tft^atch tS^ ' ^th 
care and jealousy j families of cdi^e divide imd set- 
tle in separate houses, where they can secure And 
guard whatever they wish to preserve. This sin- 
gular mode of habitation among several, p^ple of 
America, may therefore be consider^^ lot Only as 
the effect of their imperfect options cdnceming pro- 
perty, but as a proof of inatleiftion and indifference 
towards their women. If they had not been ac,- 
customed to perfect equality, such an arrangement 
could not have taken place. If their sensibility had 
been apt to have taken alarm, they would not have 
trusted the virtue of their women amidst th<^temp&- 
tions and opportunities of such a promiscuous inter- 
course. At the same time, the perpetual, concord 
which reigns in habitations where so many families 
are crowded together, is. surprising, and affords a 
striking evidence that they must be^people of either 
a very gentle, or of a . very phlegmatic temper, who, 
in such a situation, are unacquainted with anit^ity^ 
brawling, and disp(>rd4 . 

Thor ■A.ftet making some prov^p fo^iS drbss 
and haJt>itati(m, a savage perceive ^e ne- 
cessity of prepming prPp^r^arms with wUtdi to as- 
sault or repel an et^y.' This, ae^r^ingly, has 
early exmcised ^a^i^enuity and mention of 
rude natbns, llie first^^^nsive .'wimpons 
doubtless such as cha3|ce presented, aed^lte first ef- 

kSteNoleXXVn. 
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fbfts’of 4r| ufKm e^rtrc^eljr 

awkw?^ Clubs heavy 

wood/ stakea haidc^*^ in t^ lb«^^ lanras whose 
heads were armed with flint dr the hemes of some 
animal, are weapons knodA.to &e rudest nations. 
All these, however, were of use only in close en- 
counter. But mem wished to annoy their enmnies 
vdtile'at a distanc.^ and' the bow and arrow is the 
most early invention for this purpose! This weapon 
is in the hands of people, whose advances in im- 
provement are extremely inconsiderable, and is fa- 
miliar tb the inhabitants of every quarter of the globe. 
It is remarkable, however, that some tribes in Ame- 
rica were so destitute of art and ingenuity, that they 
had hot attained to the discovery of this simple in- 
vention,*' and seem to have been unacquainted with 
thb use of any missive weapon. ; The slihg, though 
in its construction not more complex than the bow, 
and among many nations of equal antiquity, was 
little, known to the people of North America,' or the 
islands, but appears to have been . used by a few tribes 
in the southern continent." The people, in some 
provinces of Chili,' and those of -Patagonia, towards 
the southern extremity of America, use a weapon 
peculiar to themselves. They fltsten stones, about 
the size of a fist, to each end of a leaflier thong of 
bight feet in leng^, and swinging flmse round their 
h^i^s, dirow them with such dexterity,' diat they 
seldom miss the object at which they ahn," 

" V Among people who had hardly any oocn- 
doBMiUs .pation but war or hunting, die chief exertions 
“**"'“*' ;of their invention,” as wtll indnmry, were 
naturally ditiected towards these objeefs. With re- 

k PiedrihiU Conq. del Nuevo Ik. ISL 

* Ntuf. de Alv. Nun. Cabeem dc Vaca, c. jc. p. 12, 

« I^ediafa. p. 16. See Note XXVm. 
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spe^t to eveiy else, thai .||mte,.. Aiid desiree 
were so lindifed, ^ their inventMlfifill hot .jiifOQ 
the stretchf As fisod and habitetions dri^lter- 
fectly simple, their ddmestic utenails are lew ftnd 
rude. Some of the southern tribes ^had disoovered 
the. art of forming vessels of earthenware, 
them in the sun, so as they could.^i^ndure the^^|^.y ]|n 
North America, they hollowed apiece of har^ e^Od 
into the form of a kettle, and filling it with water 
brought it to boil, by putting red-hot stones into it.'* 
Dtewing These vessels they used in preparing part of- 
fteir food, tijejr provisions; and this may ba col^idered 
as a step towards refinement and luxury, .for men m 
their rudest state were not acquainted wiih any me- 
thod of dressing their victuals but by roasting' thepi 
on the fire ; and among .several trills in America, 
this is the only species of cookery yet known,*' But 
Construe- mastcrpicce of art, among the savages erf 
tionoftbeir America, is the constructic^ of thcar canoas. 

An Esquimaux, shut up m his boat of ^kale^ 
bone, covered with the ^ins of seals, can hrave thrt 
stormy ocean, on which the barrenness of his coun- 
try compels him to depend for the chief part of bis 
subsistence.' The people of Canada venture upon 
their rivers and lakes in boats made of the bark of 
trees, and so light that* two men can carry them, 
wherever shallows or cataracts obstruct the navigk^ 
tion.’ In these frail vessels they hnderhdce aafd ac- 
complish long voy^es.' The inhabitants of the isles 
and of the Southern continent form thif^ canoes by 
hollowing the trunk of a large tree,'tidth infinite lar 
hour ; and though in tippearance they are extrmiMI%’ 
awkvraTd and unwiddy, they paddle and steer fikam 
with such dexterity, that Europeans, well acquainted 
with all the improvements iu the science of naviga- 

F Chiulew. Hiet N • Fr. ittr ^ See NoIk XXX. 
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oeeD. Astonished at the rapidity of their 
motion, and the (Quickness of their evolutiohs. Th^ 
fitoguAi, or war-boats, are so large as to carry fojrty 
or fifty men ; their canoes employed m fis^g and m 
short voyages, are less capacious.” The form as well 
as materiais of all these various kinds of vessels;, is 
well adapted to the service fw which they are des- 
tined; and the more minutely they are examined, 
the mechanism of their structure, as well as neatness 
, of their fabric, will appear the more surprising. 

But, in every attempt towards industry 
among the Americans, one striking quality 
to Ubour. jn their character is conspicuous. They ap- 
ply to work without ardour, cany it on with little 
activity, and, like children, are easily diverted from' 
it. Even in operations which seem the most inte- 
resting, and where the most powerful motives urge 
them to vigotous exertions, they labour with a lan- 
guid listlessness. Their work advances under their 
hand,with such slowness, that an eye-witness com- 
pares it to the imperceptible process of vegetation.'' 
They will spend so many years in forming a canoe, 
that it often begins to rot with ege before they fini^ 
it. They wULsuffer one part of a. roof to decay and 
perish, before they complete, the other.”' The slight- 
.est manual operation consumes an amazii^ leng^ of 
time, and ^liat in polished nations larouldhardly be 
aneffott of industiry,. is among savages an, arduous 
undertaking. This slowneM of the in ex- 

ecuting works of every land may be imputed to 
various causes. AnM^'sava£^whd4o not depend 
fm Bttbfdste^ .ul^we effort^ regular industry, 
time is of settle nnp^rtimce, that set po value 
upon it ; imd provided they can finish a design, they 
never regard Itow l<mg they are, es^byed, about it. 


V«7lt|to. a Sl.lip. 131. ■ J OtonUto. H. 39T. 
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The tools wKch to emp% and 

defective, tiiat e^«^ M(ip^ in wm^ mey 
must necessarily be b^ious*' The hand fit die'^most 
indwtrious and skilhits^st, were it fumishedTwith 
no better instrument a stone hatchet, a ikhell, 
or the bone of sOme Wtnal, would find it diffic^t to 
perfect the most simjpe work. It is by leng^ of la< 
bour that he must endeavour to supply his defect of 
power. But above all, the cold phlegmatic temper 
peculiar to the Americans renders their operations 
languid. It is almost impossible to rouse them from 
that habitual indolence to which they are sunk; and 
unless when engaged in war or hfinting, they seem 
incapable of exerting any vigorous effort. Their ar- 
dour of application is not so great as to call forth that 
inventive spirit which suggests expedients for facili- 
tating and abridging labour. They will return to a 
task day after day, but all their methods of executing 
it are tedious and operose." Even since the Euro- 
peans have communicated to them the knowledge of 
their instruments, and taught them to imitate their 
arts, the peculiar genius of the Americans is conspi- 
cuous in every attemjpt they make. They may be 
patient and assiduous in labour, they can copy with 
a servile and minute accuracy, but discover little in- 
vention and no talents for dispatch^ In spite of 
instruction and example, the spirit of the race pre- 
dominates ; their motions are naturally tardy, and it 
is in vain to urge them to quicken their pace. Among 
the Spaniards in America, tAe work of an Indidn is'a 
phrase by which they describe any thing, in the exe- 
cution of which an^Umiense time been employed, 

and much labour wasted/ 

YII. No circumstance respecting rude na- 
tions has been the bb|ect of greater curiosity 

* S94B JfotBXXXH* 
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than th^ir religious tenets «a4 rites ; and none, per- 
haps, has been so imperfectly understood, oir repre- 
Ptseiiiiw sented so little fidelity. Priests and 
missionaries are the persons who have had 
inqBby. tj|g opportunities of carrying on this in- 
quiry^ among the most uncivilized of the American 
tribes. Their minds, engrossed by the doctrines of 
their own religion, and habituated to its institutions, 
are apt to discover something which resembles those 
objects of their veneration, in the opinions and rites 
of every people. Whatever they contemplate, they 
view through one medium, and draw and accommo- 
date it to their own system. They study to reconcile 
the institutions, which fall under their observation, 
to their own creed, not to explain them according to 
the rude notions of the people themselves. They 
ascribe to them ideas which they are incapable of 
forming, and suppose them to be acquainted with 
principles and facts, which it is impossible that they 
should know. Hence, some missionaries have been 
induced to believe, that even among the most barba- 
rous nations in America, they had discovered traces, 
no less distinct than amazing, of their acquaintance 
with the sublime mysteries and peculiar institutions 
of Christianity, From their own interpretation of 
certain expressions and ceremonies, they have con- 
cluded that these people hod some knowledge of the 
dbetrine of the Trinity, of the incarnation of the Son 
of God, of bis expiatory sacrifice, of the virtue of the 
cross* and of the efilcaey of the sacraments," In such 
munt^igent and credulous guhjes, we can place 
Utile cm^ence.« 

But, even when we make our choice of conductmrs 
with tjhe greatest care, we must not ioUow them with 
UBpUcit faith. An inquiry into the reUgious notions 

* B8. 92. Torq««^MfU, ii. 445. Gaicii Qkigenj 122. Herrera, dec. 
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of rude nations is inrtdved w peculiar intricia^es^^ and 
we musf often pausd in order to separate tiie facts 
which our informers j^ate from the reasonings with 
which they are accon^anied, or the theori^ which 
they build upon them. Several pious writers, more 
attentive to the importance of the subject than to 
the condition ,of the people whose sentiments they 
were endeavouring to discover, have bestowed 
much unprofitable labour in researches of this 
nature.^ 

Confined ' There are two fundamental doctrines, upon 
wudes. whole system of religion, as far as 

it can be discovered by the light of nature, is 
established. The one respects the being of a God, 
the other the immortality of the soul. To discover 
the ideas of the uncultivated nations under our re- 
view with regard to those important points, is not 
only an object of curiosity, but may afford instruc- 
tion. To these two articles I shall confine my re- 
searches, leaving subordinate opinions, and the detail 
of local superstitions, to more minute inquirers. 
The being Whoever has had any opportunity of examin- 
of God. ing into the religious opinions of persons in 
the inferior ranks of life, even in the most enlightened 
and civilized nations, will find that their system of 
belief is derived from instruction, not discovered by 
inquiry. That numerous part of the human species, 
whose lot is labour, whose principal and almost sole 
occupation is to secure subsistence, views the ar- 
rangement and operations of nature with little reflec- 
tion, and has neithi^ leisure.nor capacity for entering 
into that path of 'refined and intricate speculation 
which conducts to the knowledge of the principles of 
natural religion. In the early and most rude periods 
of savage life, such disquisitions are altogether un- 
known. When the intellectual powers are just be- 
ginning to unibld, and their first feeble exertions are 

> Sec Note ZXXIIIr 
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disected tow^s ^few pbjecto of p^Unary necessity 
and f, w^n tbe faculties, of the, mind are so li> 
mited^ as hot; to- liatre fonned ahstmct or general 
ideas >^n , language is so barren, as to be destitute 
of names to disj^guish any thing that is npt per- 
ceived by .sooee ,c^ -tl^ senses; it is preposterous to 
expect that man should be capable of tracing with, 
accuracy. the relatipn between cauee and effect ; or 
to suppose that he, should rise £r6m the oontempla- 
tion of the oue to the knowledge of the pther, aiid 
form just conceptions of a Deity, as the Creator and 
Governor of the universe. The idea of crpatipn is 
so familiar wherever the mind is enlarged by science, 
and' illuminated with revelation, that we seldom re- 
flect how; profound and abstruse this idea is, or con 
sider what progress man must have made in observa- 
tion and research, before he . could arrive at any 
knowledge of this elementary principle in religion. 
Accordingly, several tribes have been discovered in- 
America, which have no idea whatever of a Supreme 
Being, and no rites of religious worship. Inatten- 
tive to timt magmficent spectacle of beauty and order 
presented to their view, unaccustomed to reflect 
either upon what they themselves, are, or to inquire 
who is the author of their existence, men, in their 
savage state, pass their days like the animals round 
them, yrithout knowledge or veneration of any supe- 
i^r power. Sope rude tribes h^ro not in their 
languei^ Deity, nor. have the most 

accurate pbse|rver$ been able to discover any practice 
or institn,tion ,«which seemed to imply l^t they re- 
cognised his authority, or were solicitoeis to obtain, 
his favour.* It ta, howevw qnly ampng m^ in the' 
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most uncultivated state of nature, and virfaile their 
intellectual faculti<te are so feeble and limited' iin; 
hardly to elevate theo^’ above the irrational cireatlbii, 
that we discover this total insensibility 'to the ini- 
pressions of any inVisiblB power. 

But the human mind, formed for religion, sOon 
opens to the reeeptioii of ideas, which are destined, 
when conedted and refined, to be the great source 
of consolation amidst the calamities of life. Among 
some of the American tribes, still in the infancy of 
improvement; we discern apprehensions of some in>'~ 
visible and powerful beings. These apprehensions 
are originally indistinct and perplexed, and seem to 
be suggested rather by the dread of impending evils, 
than to flow from gratitude for blessings received. 
While Nature holds oh her course with uniform and 
undisturbed regularity, men enjoy the benefits re- 
sulting from it, without inquiring concerning its 
cause. But every deviation from this regular course 
rouses and astonishes them. When they behold 
events to which they are not accustomed, they search 
for the reasons of them with eager curiosity. Their 
understanding is unable to penetrate into these ; but' 
imagination, a more forward and ardent faculty of the 
mind, decides, without hesitation. It ascribes the 
extraordinary occurrences in nature to the influence 
of invisible beings, and supposes thaf the thunder, 
the hurricane) and the earthquake, are effects of then* 
interposition. Some such confused notiomof spiritual 
or invisible power, superintending ovdr those natural 
calamities which frequently desolate the earth, and 
terrify its inhabitants, may be ti|tced among many 
rude nations." But besides' thi$, thh disasters and 
dangers of savage life are so many, and men often 
find diemsidves in situations so formidal^, that the 
mind, sensiUe^of its own weakness, haa,no resource 

‘SecJHuto x:^v. 
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but in the guidance and |»rotection of wisdom and 
power superior to what is human. Dejected with 
calamities which oppress him, att^ exposed to dan- 
gers which he cannot tepeh the savj^e no longer 
relies upon himsjlf ; he feels his own impotence, and 
sees no prospect of being extricated, but by the in- 
terposition of some unseen arm . Hence, in all unen- 
lightened nations, the first rites or practices which 
bear any resemblance to acts of religion, have it for 
their object to avert evils which men suffer or 
dread. The Manitom or Okkis of the North Ameri- 
cans were amulets or charms, which they imagined 
to be of such virtuej as to preserve the persons who 
reposed confidence in them from every disastrohs 
event, or they were considered as tutelary spirits, 
whose aid they might implore in circumstances -of 
distress.** The Cemis of the islanders were reputed 
by them to be the authors of every calamity that 
afflicts the human race ; they were represented under 
the most frightful forms, and religious homage was 
paid to them with no other view than to appease 
these furious deities.' Even amongthose tribes whose 
religious system was more enlarged, and who had 
formed some conception of benevolent beings, which 
delighted in conferring benefits, as well as of malicious 
powers prone to inflict evil ; superstition still appears 
as.the offspring of fes^r, and all its efforts were em- 
ployed to avert calamities. They were persuaded 
that their good deities, prompted by the beneficence 
of their nature, would bestow every blessing in their 
power, without solicitation. or acknowledgment; and 
their oUly anxiety was to soothe and deprecate the 
wrath of the powers whom they reg^ded as the 
enemies of mankind.^ 

Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 343, &c. Creuxii Hitl. Canad. p» 8f , &c. 

t Oviedoi lib. iii. c. 1. ])« 111. P. Martyr, decad. n. 109. &£• 
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Such were the imperfect conceptions of the greater 
part of the Americans with respect to the interpoair 
tions of invisible agents, and such, almost universally, 
was the mean and illiberal object of their supersti- 
tions. Were we to trace back the ideas of other 
nations to that rude state in wliich iiistory first pre* 
‘sents them to our view, we should discover a surpris- 
ing resemblance in their tenets and practices ; and 
should be convinced, that, in similar circumstances, 
the faculties of the human mind hold nearly the same 
course in their progress, and arrive at almost the same 
conclusions. The impressions of fear are conspicuous 
in all the systems of superstition formed in this situa- 
tion. The most exalted notions of men rise no higher 
than to a perplexed apprehension of certain beings, 
whose power, though supernatural, is limited as well 
as partial. 

Remark- But, among other tribes, which have been 
aWe diver- united, or have made greater progress 

*iou«no- improvement, we discern some feeble 
tions. pointing towards more just and adequate 
conceptions of the power that presides in nature. 
They seem to perceive that there must be some uni- 
versal cause to whom all things are indebted for their 
being. If we may judge by some of their expressions, 
they appear to acknowledge a divine power to be the 
maker of the world, and the disposer of all events. 
They dmominate him the Great Spirit.’^ But these 
ideas are faint and confused, and when they attempt 
to explain them, it is manifest, that among them the 
word spirit has a meaning very different from that 
in which we employ it, and that they have no cour 
ception of any deity but what is corporeal, They 
believe their gods to be of the human forqi, though 
of a nature more excellent than man, and retail such 
wild incoherent fiibles conceniing their functions and 

f Cbarlcf. N. Fr. nk 313* Sagard, Voy, du Pays df« HiaiOM, 
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oper^ioQS, as al'e altogether imworthy of a place in 
history. Even among these tribes, there W no esta- 
blidiedform of public worship ; there are temples 
erected in honour of their deities ; ’and no ministers 
peculiaily consefi^ted to their service, -^ey have 
the knowledge, however, of several suj^stitious 
ceremonies anc^ practices h^ded down to^them by 
tradition, and to these they have recourt^e vdth a 
childish credulity, when roused by any emergence 
from their usual insensibility, and excited tb acknow- 
ledge the power, and to. implore the protection of 
superior beings.-^ 

s Item The tribe of the Natchez, and the people 
of tbs'" of Bogota, had advanced beyond the othOr 
Natche*. nations of America in their ideas 

of religion, as well as In their political institutions ; 
and It is no less difficult to explain the cause of this 
distinction than of that which we have already con- 
sidered. The sun was the chief object of religious 
worship among the Natchez. In their temples, which 
were constructed with some magnificence, and de- 
corated with various ornaments, according to their 
mode of architecture, they preserved a perpetual fire, 
as the purest emblem of their divinity. Ministers 
were appointed to watch and feed this sacred flame. 
The first function of the great chief of the nation, 
jpyery morning, was an act of obeisance to the sun ; 

festTvals returned at stated seasons, which were 
celelnrated by thO whole community with solemn but 
tmbloo^' ritps.* ' 'Hiis is the most refined species of 
supeistirion known in America, and, perhaps, one of 
the ibost natural as well as most seducing. The sun 
is the apparent source of the joy, fertility, and life, 
^dUBTused' throuigih nathre ; aiid while the human mind, 
!n its earlii^ ehsays towards inqui^, cqnteqiplates 

/ kChulev.N.rr.iii.34$. (Mdea, L 17. 
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and admires his universal and animating energy, its 
admiration is apt to stop short at what is vkible, 
without reaching to. the unseen cause ; and pdys that 
adoration to the most glorious and beneficitd '^rk 
of God, which is due only, to him ■^o formed it. As 
fire is the purest and most active ofme jplements, and 
in some of its qualities and effects resembles the sun, 
it was, not improperly, chosen to be the emblem of 
his powerful operation. The ancient Persians, a peo- 
ple far superior, in every respect, to that rtlde tribe 
whose rites I am desmbing, founded their religious 
system on similar principles, and established a form 
of public worship, less gross and exceptionable than 
tH^t of any people destitute of guidance from reve- 
lation. This surprising coincidence in sentiment 
between two nations, in such different states of im- 
provement, is one of the many singular and unac- 
countable circumstances which occur in the history 
of human afiairs. 

Among the people of Begota, the sun and moon 
were, likewise, the chief objects of yeneration . Their 
system of religion was more regular and complete, 
though less pure^«d^ that of the Pfatchez. They- 
had temples, altars, '^priests, sacrifices, and that long 
train of ceremonies, which superstition introduces 
wherever she has fully established her , dominion over 
the minds of men. But the rites of their worship 
were cruel and bloody. They offered human victii^' 
to their deities, and many of their practices nearly 
resembled the barbarous institutions of the Mexican, 
the genius of which we shall have an opportuqi^^^qf 
considering more attentively in its pit>per place.'^y ^ 
Thd idcM ' With respect to the other great doj(;,^ne tff 
religion, concerning the im^ortahty of .^e 
souL the sentiments of the Americans were 
more united : the human mmd, even when 

^ ^edfaiu^f G«^ ttt». ▼. c. ^ 
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least improved and invigorated by culture, shrinks 
from the thoughts of annihilation, and looks forward 
with bdpe and expectation to ,a state of future exist- 
ence. This sentiment, resulting from a secret con- 
sciousness of its own dignity, from an instinctive 
longing after immortality, is universal, and may be 
deemed natural. Upon this, are founded the most 
exalted hopes of man in his highest state of improve- 
ment ; nor has nature withheld from him t]|iis sooth- 
ing consolation, in the most early and rud^ period of 
bis progress. We can trace this opinion from one . 
extremity of' America to the other, in some regions 
more 'faint and obscure, in others more perfectly 
developed, but no where unknown. The most un- 
pvilized of its sayage tribesdo not apprehend death 
as. the extinction of being. All entertain hopes of a 
future and' more happy state, where they shall be 
ior ever exempt from the calamities which imbitter 
human life in its present condition. This future state 
they conceive to be a delightful country, blessed with 
perpetual spring, whose forests abound with game, 
whose rivers swarm with fish, where famine is never 
felt, and uninterrupted plenty shaX be enjoyed with- 
out latjpur or toil. But as men, in forming their first 
imperfect ideas concerning the invisible world, 6up» 
pose that there they shall continue to feel the same 
desires, and to be engaged in the same occupations, 
an in the present world ; they naturally ascribe emi- 
nence and distinction, in that state, to the same qua- 
htfes and talents whicht are here the object of their 
esteem. Thi Americans, accordingly, allotted the 
highest place, iq, their country of spirits, to the skilM 
hunter, to the adventurous and successful warrior, 
and to such as4iad tortured the greatest number of 
captives, and devoured their flesh.' Thtee notions 

1 hvj aip. d# Biy, ill. til. Cb«tler. N. Fr. lit. &c. De kPptiieiifr^ IL 45, 
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indaee prevalent, that they gave rise to a 

tb^mte universal custom, which is, at once, the 
&c.whh strongest evidence that the Americans be> 
” ' lieve in a future state, and the best illustra- 
tion of what they expect there. As they imagine, 
that departed spirits begin dieir career anew in the 
world whither they «t€ gone, that their friends may 
not enter upon it defencel^s and unprovided, they 
bury together ivith the bodies of the dead their bow, 
their arrows, and other yreapons used in hunting or 
war : they deposit in their tombs the skins or sta£& 
of which they make garments, Indian com, manioc, 
venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is reckoned 
among tiie necessaries in their simple mode of life."' 
In some provinces, upon the decease of a cazique or 
chief, a certain number of his wives, of his favourites, 
and of his slaves, were put to death, and interred to- 
gether with him, that he might appear with the same 
dignity in his future station, and be waited upon by 
the same attendants." This persuasion is so deep- 
rooted, that many of the deceased person’s retainers 
offer themselves as voluntary victims, and court the 
privilege of accompanying their departed master, as 
a high distinction. It has been found difficult, on 
some occasions, to set bounds to this enthusiasm of 
affectionate duty, and to reduce the train of a 
vourite leader to such a number as the tribe could 
afford to spare." 

snpmtf- Among the Americans, as well as other un- 
Sra cm- civilized nations, many of the rites and observ- 
«ith‘de- ances which bear some resembllkce to acts of 
Tdion. jjaye no connexion with devotion^ 


* Cbioiiiea de Cieccde Leon, c. tS. Scgtr^ S88. Oicw Hiit. Cuad. o. 91. 
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proceed from a fend desire of pry lag mtofetii- 
tity. The human mind is most apt to fejef, add tp 
discover tbis-^^n cariosity, when its own powers 
are most .feeble. and uninformed. Astbnished with 
occurrences, of which it is unable to compi^end the 
cause, it naturally; fancies that there is something 
mysterious and wonderful 1$ their origin. Alarmed 
at events of which it cannot discern the issue or the 
consequences, it has recourse to other means of dis- 
covering them, than the exercise of its own sagacity. 
Wherever superlBtion is so established as to form a 
regular system, this desire of penetratingHnto the 
secrets of futurity is .connected with. it. Divination 
becomes a religious act. Priests, as the ministers of 
heaven, pretend ^fe j^eliver' its oracles to men. They 
are the only sootnslyers, augurs, and magicians, who 
profess the sacred and important art of disclosing 
what is hid from other eyes. 
xi,i,de. But, among rude nations, who pay no ve- 
SSwS'* u®^^tion to any superintending power, and 
to thw who have, no establish^ rites or ministers of 
phjMciMu. curiosity to discover what is 

future and unknown, is cherished by a different prin- 
ciple, and derives strength from another alliance. As 
the dislases of men, in the savage state, are (as has 
been already observed) like those of the animal crea- 
tion, few but exbfemely violent, t^ir ippatience 
under what they suffer, and solicitude fdr the re- 
covery of health, soon inspired them with extraor- 
dinary reverence for such as pretended to understand 
the n^ure of their mtUadies, and to be possessed of 
knowledge suffic^nt to preserve or debver Uiem from 
their sudden andffetal .i^ectB. These ignorant pre- 
tenders, however, were^uoh utter strangers to the 
structure, of the human iiame,; as to be equally un- 
acquainted with the causes of its disorders, and the 
manner in which they will terminate. Superstition, 
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miag^. ftetiuently with some oC.craft, sup> 

{died w£at,they wanted in 8dence.g^hey impnt^ 
the ori(^ of^dLea^ to superaataiaB|^eiioe, and 
prescfibed or performed a variety of n^^ious rites, 
which they jgave ont to be of such efficacy as to re- 
move the most dangemus and inveteralie maladies. 
The credulity and love^ the marveflous, natural to 
iminformed men, favoured the deception, and pre- 
pared them to be the dupes of those impostors. 
Among savages, their first physicjans are a kind of 
conjurers or wizards, who boast thaf they know yjhat 
is past, and can foretell what is to come. Incanta- 
tions, sorcery, and mummeri^ of diverse kinds, no 
less strange ^an frivolous, are the means which they 
employ to expel the imaginary cSi^esof malignity;^ 
and, relying upon the efficacy of these, they predict 
with confidence what will be the fate of their deluded 
patients. Thus superstition, in its earliest form, 
flowed from the solicitude of man to be delivered 
from present distress, not from his dread of evils 
awaiting him in a future life, and was originally in- 
g^rafted on medicine, not on religion. One of the first 
and most intelligent historians of America, was struck 
with this alliance between the art of divination and 
that of physic, among the people of Hispaniola.'' But 
this was not peculiar to them. The Alexis, the Piayas, 
the Autmoins, or whatever was the distinguishing 
name of their diviners and* charmers in other parts of 
America, were all the physicians of their respective 
tribes, in the same manner as the Bvhitos of tlispa- 
niola. As their function led them to apply to the 
liii niftn mind when enfeebl«f by sickness, and as they 
foimd it, in that sp^on o( dejbotion, prone to bd 
ahknaed with imaginary feare, or anms^ with vaia. 
hopes, they easily induced it to rely with hhplicit 
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confidence on die virtue of their spells, und. tfae cer- 
tainty of-theifliuredictions/ 

Gradually men acknowledge the reality of 

extendi, supematural power and discenunmit in one 
instance, they have a propensity to admit it in others. 
The Americans did not long juppose the efficacy of 
conjuration to be confined Ifo one Object. They had 
recourse to it in every situation of danger or distress. 
When the events of war were peculiar^ disastrous, 
when they met with unforeseen disappointments in 
huntmg, when inundations or drought threatened 
their crops with destruction, they called upon their 
conjurers to begin their incantations, m order to dis- 
cover thecauses of those calamities, or to foretell what 
would be their iji^w.' Their confidence in this de- 
lusive art gradually increased, and manifested itself 
in all the occurrences of life. When involved in any 
difficulty, or about to enter upon any transaction of 
moment every indiiddual regularly consulted the 
sorcerer, and depended upon his instructions to ex- 
tricate hin)i, from the former, as well as to direct his 
conduct in fhe latter. Even among the rudest tribes 
in America, superstition appears in this form, and di- 
vination is an art in high esteem. Long before man 
had acquired such knowledge of a deity as inspires 
reverence, and It^ds to adoration, we observe him 
stretching out a ^p^uinptuous han4 to draw aside 
that veil with which Providence kindly conceals its 
purposes from human knowledge ; and we find him 
labouring with fimitless anxiety to penetrate into the 
mysteries of the divine administration. To discern 
and to worship a supmmtending power, is an evi- 
dence of the e^ai^miiit and maturity of the human 

’Henoi, deci'l. Ftb* Hi* c. 4. Osborne, Coil. ii. 860. Ouinpiit* i. 169, &c. 
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understanding ; a vain desire of {nryii^ into foturity, 
is the error of its in£uicy, and a proofi||rit8 weakness. 

From this weakn^ proceeded likewnie fke faith of 
the Americans in dreams, their observation of omens, 
their attention to the chirping of birds, and the cries 
of animals, all which tlmy suppose to be indications 
of future events ; and if any one of these prognostics 
is deemed unfavourable, they instantly abandon the 
pursuit trf those measures on which they are most 
eagerly bent.‘ |.. 

Detached VIII. But if we would form a complete idea 
csstoou. of uncultivated nations of America, we 
must not pass unobserved some singular customs, 
which, though universal and charMteristic, could not 
be reduced, with propriety, to of the articles 
into which I have divided my inquiry concerning 
their manners. 

Among savages, in every part of the globe, 
diDcing. the love of dancing is a favourite passion. As, 
during a great part of their time, they languish in a 
state of inactivity and indolence, without any occu- 
pation to rouse or interest them, they delight univer- 
sally in a pastime which calls forth the active powers 
of their nature into exercise. The Spaniards^ when 
they first visited America, were astonished at the 
fondness of the natives for dancmg, and beheld with 
wonder a people, cold and unanini^ted in most of their 
other pursuits, kwdle into life, and exert themselves 
with ardour, as often as this favourite amusement 
recurred. Among them, indeed, dancing ought not 
to be denominated an amusement. It is a serious 
and important occupation, which mingles in every 
occurrence of public or prssiite life. If any inteif- 
conrse be necessary between two American tribes, 
the ambassadors of the one. approach in a imlemn 

•CIwileT. N. Fr. iii. §6*. 35S.. Stadiai «p. Bry, ffi, 1». Cnuj. Uift. 
Cuiul.84. Tedw HifL of Puag. CbuKh. Cod. Ti. 37. DekPotherie.lii. 6. 
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and present ^e caluniet or emBlem of peace;, 
the sachems of the '(^er receive it with : the same 
ceiemon^” . Jlf war is denounced agamat an enemy, 
it is by a dance, expressive of the resenti^le^t which 
they feel, and of the vengeance which the^jr'm^itate.’' 
If the w|a.1h of their gods is ^ he appeased, or thmr 
beneficenoB to be celebratedi if .they rejoice at the. 
birth of a child, pr inoum the death of a friend,* they 
have dances appropriated to each of these situations, 
andr suited to the different sentiments with which 
they are then animated. If a person is indisposed, a 
dance is prescribed as the most effectual means of 
restoring him to health ; and if he himself cannot en- 
dure the &tigue of such ^ exercise, the physician or 
coi^jurer performs it ui' his name, as if the virtue of 
his. activity could be transferred to his patient.’ 

All their dances are imitetions of some action; 
and though the music, by which theyhre regulated is 
extremely simple and tiresome to the ear by its dull 
monotony, some of their dances appear wonderfully 
expressive^ and animated. The war-dance is, per- 
haps, the r^Dst striking. It is the representation of 
a complete American cmpaign. The departure of 
the warriors from their village, their march into the 
enemy’s country, the caution with which they en- 
>cmnp, the addressjyith which they station some of 
their party, in aml^h, the manner oflmrprising the 
eneniy,jthe noise and. ferocity o( thb, icombat, the 
scalputff of those who are slain, the seizing of pri- 
soners, the triumphant return of the conquerors, and 
tl^tort^ of the victims, are successively exhibited. 
The pe^ormem enter such enth9siastic ardour 
into their several parfi^their g^tures, their counte- 

De U JMberifl; Hit t !i. 17, &c. CHarlev. N. Fr UL 1211. 297. KoitUuis 
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nance, their voice, are so wild and so well adapted 
to their various situations,' that Buro^ans can hafdly 
believe it to be a ^limic scene, or it wi&out 
emotions of fear and horror.* 

But however expressive some of the Amencah 
dances may be, there is onte circumstance in them 
remarkable, and conneWed with the character of the 
race. The songs, the dances,' the amusements of 
other nations, expressive of the sehfiments which 
animate .their hearts, are often adapted to display or 
excite that sensibility .which mutually attaches ‘ the 
sexes. Among some people, such is the ardour of 
this passion, that love is almost the sole object of 
festivity and joy; and as rude nations are strangers 
to delicacy, and unaccustomed %idisguise any emo- 
tion of their minds, their dances are' often extremely 
wanton and indecent. Such is the Calenda\ of which 
the natives of Africa are so passionately fond ;* and 
such the feats of the dancing girls, which the Asiatics 
contemplate with so much avidity of desire. But, 
among the Americans, more cold and indifferent to 
their females, from causes which I have already ex- 
plained, the passion of love mingles but little with 
their festivals and pastimes.' Their songs and dances 
are mostly solemn and martial ; they are connected 
with some of the serious and important affairs of 
life and having no relation tc||^e or gallantry, are 
seldom common to the two sexi^, but execut^ by 
the men and women apart.* If, oh some occasions, 
the women are permitted to join in the festival, the 
character of the entertainment is still the same, an d 
no movement or gesture is expressive of attachment, 
or encourages familiarity. 

* De fa Fotberie, ii. 116. Cbarle^S^Vr. iii. iW. LafiUa.I. StA, ' 
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An immoderate lore of j>lay‘, especially at 
games of haz^(, whiclr seems to be natural 
to all peopl^^accubtomed to the occupations of 
regul^ indu^fy; is likewise universal among the 
Americans, same causes, which so often prompt 

persons in civ^^d life, who are at their, ease, to 
have recoupe to this pastimel^ render it the delight 
of the savage. Ibe fonner are independent of la- 
bour, the latter do not feel the necessity of it ; and 
as both are unemployed, they run with transport to 
whatever is interesting enough to stir and to agitate 
their minds. Hence the Americans, who at other 
times arO so indifferent, so phlegmatic, so silent, and 
animated with so few desires, as soon as they engage 
in play become rapacious, impatient, noisy, and al- 
most frantic, with eagerness. Their furs, their do- 
mestic utensils, their clothes, their arms, are staked 
at the gaming-table, and when all is' lost, high as 
their sense of independence is, in a wild emotion of 
despair or of hope, they will often risk their personal 
liberty upon a single cast.* Among several tribes, 
such gaming parties frequently recur, and become 
their mo^ acceptable entertainment at every great 
festival. Superstition, which is apt to take hold of 
those passions which are most vigorous, frequently 
lends its aid to confirm and strengthen this fiivourite 
inclination; Their conjurers are accustomed to pre- 
scribe a solemn match at play; as one jpf the most 
efiicaoious methods of appeasing their gods, or of 
restoring the sick to heal^.' 

uFrom causes rimilar to those which render 
them fond of play, the Ammcans are ex- 
tremely addicted to druf^enness. It seems to h^ive 
been one of the first exertions of honmn ingenuity 
to discover some compomtion of an intoxicating qua- 

< Charier. N. Fr, iU. S61, 318. Lafitau, ii. 338. fte. ‘Bibaa Triamf. 13. 
BrickeU. 335. ' ClarieT. N. tr. Hi. 
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lity ; and there is hardly any nation so rude, or so 
destitute of invention, as not^yto have succeeded in 
this fatal research. The most barbar«Mi;t of the Ame- 
rican tribes have been sq unfortuntUe as to attain 
this art; and even those which are So deficient in 
knowledge, as to be imacquainted with the method 
of giving an inebriating strength to liquors by fer- 
mentation, can accomplish the same end by other 
means. The people of the islands of North America, 
and of California, used, for this purpose, the smoke 
of tobacco, drawn up with a certain instrument into 
the nostrils, the fumes of which ascending to the 
brain, they felt all the transports and frenzy of in- 
toxication.* In almost every other part of the New 
World, the natives possess^ the art of extracting 
an intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc 
root, the same substances which they convert into 
bread. The operation by which they efiect this, 
nearly resembles the common one of brewing, but 
with this difference, that in place of yeast, they use 
a nauseous infusion of a certain qaantity of maize or 
manioc chewed by their women. The stdiva excites 
a vigorous fermentation, and in a few days the liquor 
becomes fit for drinking. It is not disagreeable to 
the taste, and when swallowed in large quantities, is 
of an intoxicating quality.*' This is ^e general be- 
verage of the Americans, whicl|Ahey distinguish by 
various names, and for which they feel such a violent 
and insatiable desire, as it is not easy either for con- 
ceive or describe. Amoi^ polished nations, where a 
succession . of various functions and amusements 
keeps the mind in continual occupation, the ^ire 
for strong drink is regulat^ in a great measure by 
the climate, and increases or diminishes according 
to the variations of its temperature. In warm re- 

c Oviedo Hi«t. ap. Kaioos. lii. 119. Venegas, i. 68. Naafrag. de Cabeci de 
Vaca, eap. S6. Sc6 Note XXXVIIL 

^ Stadias ap* iU. Ill* Lery, ibid. 175. 
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gions, the delicate.|ii|d s^wipe fi«me of the inhaln- 
^ts does no^ requi^h* stimaldtion I^meiited 
iiqqora. In ci^tries;^' the eohstitution of the 
Bati»% m^j^b}i|t“ihj^aaore:ftuggish, stands in 
need of. geqe^|1r^uc>ts'‘iQ quicken ai^ate it. 
Jwt ainong s^A^slIyfedesile of somi^hing tl^is 
of io|^jc^te, is in e^ei^^ituation the s^e. 

Allfthe ^Imerica, if we* except sotne smgll 

tnbes,near the straits of MageUan, wh^flhe^iiatives 
oCtbc torrid zona, or inhabitants of it 9 more tempe* 
rate regions, or placed by a harder fate in the severe 
climates towards its nof^em or sputhem-^tremity, 
appear to be equally ufider tfee domiuon of this ap- 
petite.* Such a similarity of taste, among people in 
such diflferent situations, miustbe ascribed to the in- 
fluence of some moral cause, and cannot be considered 
M the effect of any physical or constitutional want. 
While engaged in war or in the chase, the savage is 
j^en in the most interesting situations, and all the 
powers of his nature are roused to the most vigorous 
exertions. But those animating scenes are succeeded 
by long, interval of repose, during which the war- 
rior meets with nothing that he deems of sufficient 
dign^ Or importance to merit his attention. He 
languishes and ^pes in this, seastm of indolence. 
The posture of his bod]^ is an emblem of the state of 
his mind. i In ‘One elimid;e, cowering over the fire in 
hih.c^in ; in another, sti^tchje^ under ihe shade of 
some tree, he dozes awa^pms time iasl^p, .or in an 
unthinking joyless inaotiyity, njat ^ removed from 
iti>-^.A8^ strong; liquors aw^e him iSrom^this torpid 
stoth, give a brisker motion" to his s^ts, and enliven 
him ’poro thoroug^y. than either dicing or gaming, 
his love of them' is excessive. . A savgge, yhen not 
eDgaged4f|aetk>n, as. a pensive, melancholy • 

<Gtt^U«, I.SSf. mtc^. ^1 Orui. Oiuo, 96> M8; ' Biba^S. ,Uflo, 
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but a& SQon as he tastea^ has ^ {>]rospect of tasting, 
the intoitibatihg draught, he^j^v^iaate gay and firo^ 
licksome.^ Whateve® be the bccasic^^ pretext on 
which the Americaiil' assemble, the meeting alwa 3 ^' 
terminatim in a delmuch. Many of ^heir festivals 
hat^ ’ho other object, ^d they welocNoae the return* 
of thent with transpiwts hf joy. As they nre not ac- 
customed tQ restrain any appetite/they set no bounds 
to this; riot often continues without intermis- 
sion several days ; and whatever may be the fetal 
effects of their excess, they never cease from drink- 
ing as long^as one drop of liqttor remains. The per- 
sons of greatest eminence, the most distingui^ed 
warriors, and the chiefs most renowned for their 
wisdom, have 'no greater command of themselves 
than the most obscure members of the community. 
Their eagerness for present enjoyment renders them 
blind to its fatal consequences ; and those very men, 
who in other situations seem to possess a force of 
mind more than human, are in this instance inferior 
to children, in foresight, as well as consideration, 
and mere slaves of brutal appetite.* When their 
passions, naturally strong, are heightened and in- 
flamed by drink, they are guilty of the most enor- 
mous outrages, and the festivity seldom concludes 
without deeds of violence or bloodshed.® 

But, amidst this wild debauch, there is one circum- ■ 
stance remaiteible ; the women, in most of the Ame- 
rican tribes, are not permitted to partake of it." Their 
province is to prepare the liquor, to serve it about toj* 
the guests, and to take care of their husbands and ' 
friends, when tbe^ reason js overpowered. Thisifex- 
elusion of tiie women from an enjojrment so highly 
valued by savages, may be justly considered as a 
their inferiority, and as an adkhtional evi- 


» Met^oTaorM VenW. iii. 369. ' 9. «. 338. 

> Latu. Edit. U. 176. ToriuciiumI* Mond. lad.!, 339. 
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4ence of that contempt witl^\fhich they wefe treated 
in the New World. The people <tf North America, 
when first diacifwered, were'not &cquainted with any 
intoxicating‘dr|i^,; but as the Europeans early found 
it their inten^t,^, supply them with, spirituous li- 
quors, drunk^mt»S80ibii became as universal among 
^em af amoi^ their countr3fmen to the south ; and 
their wp|£ien Mving acquired this new taste, indulge 
it with as little dec’ency and moderation as the men.” 
Potto It were endless to enumerate all the de- 
death tfie tached customs which have excited the won- 

aged and 

iwairtbie. dep of travellers in America; but I cannot 
omit one seemingly as singular as any that has been 
mentioned. When their parents and other relations 
become old, or labour under any distemper which 
their slender knowledge of the healing art cannot re- 
move, the Americans cut short their days with a vio- 
lent hand, in order to be relieved from the burden of 
supporting and tending them. This practice pre- 
vailed among the ruder tribes in every part of the 
continent, from Hudson’s Bay to the river De la Plata; 
and however shockin|[ it may be to those sentiments 
of tendeniess and attachment, which, in civilized life, 
we are apt to consider as congenial with our frame, 
the condition of man in the savage state leads and 
reconciles him to it. The same hardships and dif- 
ficulty of procuring subsistence, which deter savages, 
in some cases, from rearing their children, prompt 
diem to destroy the aged and infirm. The declining 
state of the one is as helpless as the infancy of the 
other. The former are no less unable than the latter 
to perform the functions that belong to a warrior or 
hunter, or to endure those various distressesjn which 
savages are so often involved, by their own want of 
foresight and in(fostry. Their relations feel this ; mid, 
incapable of attending to the wants or weakness of 

** Hotchioson Hist of MasMchus. 469. Lafitin* u. ItS. Sagard, 146. 
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Others, their impatience under an additional burden 
prompts ^em to extinguish that life which they find 
it difficult to sustain. This is- not regarded as a deed 
of cruelty, but as an act oi mercy. An American, 
broken \^th years and infirmities, conscious that he 
can nO longer depend on the aid of these around him, 
places himself contentedly in his grave ; and.it is by 
the hands of his children or nearest relations that the 
thong is pulled, or the blow inflicted, which releases 
him for ever from the sorrows of life.'* 

General IX. After contemplating the rude American 
tribes in such various lights ; after taking a 
chMacter. view of their customs and manners from so 
many different stations, nothing remains but to form 
a general estimate of their character, compared with 
that of more polished nations. A human being, as 
he comes originally from the hand of nature, is every- 
where the same. At his first appearance in the state 
of infancy, whether it be among the rudest savages, 
or in the most civilized nation, we can discern no 
quality which marks any distinction or superiority. 
The capacity of improvement seems to be the same ; 
and the talents he may afterward acquire, as well as 
the virtues he may be rendered capable of exercising, 
depend, in a great measure, upon the state of society 
in which he is placed. To this state his mind na- 
turally accommodates itself, and from it receives dis- 
cipline and culture. In proportion to the wants which 
it accustoms a human l^ing to feel, and the functions 
in which these engage him, his intellectual powers 
are called forth. According to the connexions which 
it establishes between him and the rest of his species, 
the affections of his heart are exerted. It is only by 
attending to this great principle, that we can dis- 
cover what is the character of man in every different 
period of his progress. 

p Cassani Histor. de N. Beyno de Gran. p. 300i» Fiio^ f. fs. EUia Vojr. 191* 
OQiniila, i. $S3. 
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inteiiec- SEvage life, .an^ measure 

^•ipow- the attainmehts of the humn mira in that 
state by this Atandard^ we shall find, accord- 
ing to an Observation which I have already made^ 
that the iiitepOctiial powers of man ,must be ex- 
tremely limit^'in! their operations, tliey are con- 
fined within the narrow sphere of what he deems 
necessary for supplying his own wants. Whatever 
has not some relation to these, neither attracts his 
attention, nor is the object of his inquiries. But how- 
ever narrow the bounds may be within which the 
knowledge of a savage is circumscribed, he possesses 
thoroughly that small portion which he has attained. 
It was not communicated to him by formal instruc- 
tion ; he does not attend to it as a matter of mere 
speculation and curiosity ; it is the result of his own 
observation, the fruit of his own experience, and ac- 
commodated to his ^ndition and exigencies. While 
employed in the actfve occupations of wax or of hunt- 
ing, he often finds himself in difficult and perilous 
situations^ from which the efforts of his own sagacity 
must extricate him. He is frequently engaged in 
measures, where every step depends upon his own 
ability to decide, where he must rely solely upon 
his own penetration to discern the dangers to which 
he is exposed, and upon his own wisdom ini provid- 
ing against them. In consequence of this, he feels 
the knowledge which he possesses, and the efforts 
which he makes, and either in deliberation or action 
rests on hiffiself alone. 

Voiiucai fhe talents of individuals are exercised 
-talents, improved by such exertirmSi, much poli- 
tical wisdom is said to be displayed in conducting 
the ^airs of their small communities. The councH 
of old men in an American tribe, deliberating upon 
its interests, and determining with, respect to peace 
or war, has been compared to the senate in more po- 
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lished irejjtublics. The proceedings o( the former, we 
are told, are often no le^ formal and^sagacious than 
those of the latter. Oreat political >W^isdom is ex- 
hibited in pondering the various measures proposed, 
and in balan^g their probable advantages, against 
the evils of which they may be.pr^luctive. Much 
address and eloquence are employed by the leaders, 
who aspire at acquiring such confidence with their 
countrymen, as to have an ascendant in those assem- 
blies.** But, among savage tribes, the field for dis- 
playing political talents cannot be extensive. Where 
the idea of private property is incomplete, and no 
criminal jurisdiction is established, tlrere is hardly 
any function' ‘of internal government to exercise. 
Where there^is no commerce, and scarcely any in- 
tercourse among separate tribes ; where enmity is im- 
placable, and hostilities are carried on almost with- 
out intermission ; there will l^few points of public 
concern to adjust with their ne^bours ; and that de- 
partment of their affairs which may be denominated 
foreign, cannot be so intricate as to require much re- 
fined policy in conducting it. Where individuals are 
so thoughtless and improvident as seldom to take 
effectual precautions for self-preservation, it is vain 
to expect that public measures and deliberations will 
be regulated by the contemplation of remote events. 
It is the genius of savages to act from the impulse of 
present passion. They have neither foresight nor 
temper to form complicated anungements with re- 
spect to their future cq^duct. Thei consultations of 
the Americans, indeed, are so frequent, and their 
negotiations are so many,' and so long protracted, as 
to give their proceedings an extraordinary aspect of 
wisdom. But this is not owing so much to the depth 
of thmr schemes, as to the coldness and phlegm of 
their temper, which render them slow in deteiimin- 

4 Obarlev. N. Fr. Hi. ' Sm Note XL. 
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ing.* If we except the celebrated league, that united 
the Five JVations in Canada into a federal republic, 
which shall be considered in its proper place, we can 
discern few such traces of political wisdora,* among 
the rude American tobes, as discover toy great de- 
gree of foresi^t or extent of intellectual abilities. 
Even among them, we shall find public measures 
more frequently directed by the impetuous ferocity 
of their youth, than regulated by the experience and 
wisdom of their old men. 

Degree of ^s the Condition of man in the savage state 
affecUon. jg unfavourable to the progress of the under- 
standing, it has a tendency likewise, in some re- 
spects, to check the exercise of affection, and to ren- 
der the heart contracted. The strongest feeling in 
the mind of a savage is a sense of his own indepen- 
dence. He has sacrificed so small a portion of his 
natural liberty by ^oming a member of society, 
that he remains, in ^reat degree, the sole master of 
his own actions.* He often takes his resolutions alone, 
without consulting, or feeling any connexion with the 
persons around him. In many of his operations, he 
stands as much detached from the rest of his species, 
as if he had formed no union with them. Conscious 
how little he depends upon other men, he is apt to 
view them with a careless indifference. Even the 
force of his mind contributes to increase this uncon- 
cern; and as he looks , npt beyond himself in deli- 
berating with respect to the part which he should 
act, his solicitude abbut the Resequences of it seldom 
extends farther. He pursues his own career, and in- 
dulges his own fancy, without inquiring or regarding 
whether what he dqes be agreeable or offmisive to 
others, whether they may derive benefit or receive 
hurt from it. Hence the ungovmmable caprice of 

■ Qwlev. N. Fr. iii. 271. 

*Feniandc* MMon. de los Cfaequit 33 , 
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savages, their impatience under any species of re* 
straint, their inability to supfiress or moderate any 
inclination, the scorn or neglect with which they re- 
ceive advice, their high estimation of ihes^lves, and 
their contempt of other men. Among them, the pride 
of independence produces alnaost ^ same effects 
with interestedness in a more advanced state of so- 
ciety ; it refers every thing to a man himself it leads 
him to be indifferent about the manner in which his 
actions may affect other men, and rendera the gra- 
tification of his own wishes the measure and eiid of 
conduct. 

lurdncss To the Same cause maj be imputed the hard- 
of heart, jjggg heart, and insensibility, remarkable 
in all savage nations. Their minds, roused only by 
strong emotions, are little susceptible of gen tie, deli- 
cate, or tender affections.’* Hieir union is so incom- 
plete, that each individual acts if he retained all his 
natural rights entire and undiminished. If a favour 
is conferred upon him, or any beneficial service is per- 
formed on his account, he receives it with much satis- 
fiiction, because it contributes to his enjoyment ; but 
this sentiment extends not beyond himself, it excites 
no sense of obligation, he neither feels gratitude, nor 
thinks of making any return.* Even among persons 
the most closely connected, the exchange of those 
good offices which strengthen attachment, mollify 
die heart, and sweeten the intercourse of life, is not 
frequent. The high ideas of independence among 
the Americans nourish |i sullen reserve, which keeps 
them at a distance from each other. The nearest re- 
lations are mutually afraid to make any demand, or 
to solicit any service,* lest it should be considered 
by the other as imposing a burden, or laying a re- 
straint upon his will. 

CbarlcT. N. Fr. lii. 909. ^ Orkdo, Hitu lib. ivi. o. 8. Ste Note XLT. 

* De 1* Poth^fUl. 88. 
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I have already remaric^ the influence of 
this hard unfeeling temper upon domestic life, 
with respect to the connexion between husband and 
wife, as wcp as that ^tween parents and Children. 
Its effects 2n!e noless conspicuous, i'n the performance 
of those mutuie^ offices of tenderness wliich the in- 
firmities of our nature frequently exact. Among 
some tribes, when, any of their number are seized 
with any violent disease, they are generally aban- 
doned 1>y all around them, who, careless of their re- 
covery, fly in the utmost consternation from the sup- 
posed danger of infection.^ But even where they are 
not thus deserted, the cold indifference with which 
they are attended can afford them little consolation. 
No look of sympathy, no soothing expressions, no 
officious services, contribute to alleviate the distress 
of th<p sufferers, or to make them forget what they 
endure.' Their nearest relations will often refuse to 
submit to the smallest inconveniency, or to part with 
the least trifle, however much it may tend to their 
accommodation or relief.' So little is the breast 
of a savage susceptible of those sentiments which 
prompt men to that feeling attention which mitigates 
the calamities, of human life, that, in some provinces 
of America, the Spaniards have found it necessary to 
enforce the common duties of humanity by positive 
laws, and to oblige husbands and wives, parents and 
children, under severe penalties, to take care of each 
other during their sickness." The same harshness of 
temper is still more Conspicuous in their treatment of 
the animal creation. Prior to their intercourse with 
the people of Europe, the North American^ had some 
tame dogs, which accompanied them in their hunting 

' 7 Lettre de P. CaUneo ap. Muratori Chriitian. i. 309. Tertre, iL 410. Losauo, 
100. Hentrai dec. 4. lib. vinrc.6. dec. 5. fib. It. c. 2. Falkoer's Desciipt of Pa- 
tagoaia» 98. * Gumilla, i. S29. Lozano, 100. 

* Garcia Origen, ^ 90. Hencra, dec. 4. lib. viii. c* 5. 

^ Cogullitdo Hist, de IPocathao, p. 300. 
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excursions, and served them with all the ardour and 
fidelity peculiar to the species. . But; instead of that 
fond attachment vrhich hunter naturally feels to- 
wards those useful companions of his toUs, they re- 
quite their services with neglect, seldom feed, and 
never careis them.” In other provinces the Ame- 
ricans have become acquainted widi the domestic 
animals of Europe, and avail themselves of their ser- 
vice ; but it is universally observed that they always 
treat them harshly,** and never employ any method, 
either for breaking or managing them, but force and 
cruelty. Jn every part of the deportment of man in 
his savage state, whether towasds his equals of the 
hitman species, or towards the animals below him, 
we recognise the same character, and trace the ope- 
rations of a mind intent on its own gratifications, and 
regulated by its own caprice, with little attention or 
sensibility to the sentiments and feelings of the beings 
around him. 

After explaining how unfavourable the sa- 
turnity. yagg state is to the cultivation of the under- 
standing, and to the improvement of the heart, I 
should not have thought it necessary to mention what 
may be deemed its lesser defects, if the character of 
nations, as well as of individuals, were not often more 
distinctly marked by circumstances apparently trivial 
than by ftiose of greater moment A savage, fre- 
quently placed in situations of danger and distress, 
depending on himself alone, and wrapped up in his 
own thoughts and schemes, is a serious melanchdy 
animal. His attention to others is small. The range 
of his own ideas is narrow. Hence that taciturnity 
Which is so disputing to men accustomed to the (^en 
intercourse of social conversation. When they are 
not engaged in action, the Americans often sit whole 

c Chtrier. N. Fr, lii. 119. S3T. ^ Ulloft Node. Ameriam. Slf. 
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days in one posture* without oj^ning their lips. 
When they go / forth to war* or to :the o)iaae, they 
usually march in a line at some distapee from one 
another, and without exchanging a wcard. . The same 
profound sUeuce is observed when they fow together 
in a canoe.' ft is only ^hen they are tSnimated by 
intoxicating Kiqhors, or roused by the jollity of the 
festival and- dtmce, that they become gay and con- 
versible. 

To the same causes may be imputed the 
unnmg. cuuniug with which they form and 

execute their scheipes. Men who are not habituated 
to a liberal communication of their own sentiments 
and wishes,' are apt to be so distrustful, as to plsice 
little confidence in others, and to have recourse to an 
insiduous craft in accomplishing their own purposes. 
In ciirilized life, those persons, who, by their situa- 
tions, have but a few objects of pursuit on which their 
minds incessantly -dwell, are most remarkable for low 
artifice in carrying on their little projects. Among 
savages, whose views are- equally confined, and their 
attention no less persevering, those circumstances 
must operate still more powerfully, and gradually ac- 
custom them to a disingenuous subtlety in all their 
transactions. The force of this is increased by habits 
which they acquire in carrying on the tt^;ihost in- 
teresting operations wherein they are engaged. With 
thein war is a system, of craft, in which diey trust 
for success to stratagem more than to open force, and 
have their invmitiott continually -mi the stretch tO'Cir- 
cumvent and nurpiise their enemies.. As hunters, it 
is th^ cOnstimt oh^t to insna^ in order that they 
may destroy. Accordingly, art ;aad .(wning hare 
been, universally oh86rved<asdistingoishing charac- 
teristics of aU saragai.. The people oftherude tribes 
of Ameriea are remarkable for; Iheir artifice and du- 

Voya^ de Boo^art 10^. ^ ClMtriev. Ui« 340- 
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pUdty. Impenetrably secret in forming their mea- 
sures, they pursue tlmm with a patient undeviating 
attention, and there is no refinement of dissimulation 
which they cannot employ, in order to ensure suc- 
cess. The natir^ of Peru were engagejl above thirty 
years, in cWerting the plan of.t^t insurrection 
which took place under the yiceroyalty of the mar- 
quis de Vnia Garcia ; and though, it was coniinhni- 
cated to a great number of persons, m all different 
ranks, no indication of it ever transpired during that 
long period; no man betrayed his trust, or by an un- 
guarded look, or rash word, gave rise to any suspicion 
of what was intended.* The dissimulation and craft 
of individuals 'fo no less remarkable than that of 
nations. . When set upon deceiving, they wrap 
themselves up so artificially, that it is impo^ible to 
penetrate into their intentions, or to detect their de- 
signs." . 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to . 
the savage state, there are likewise virtues 
which it inspires, and good qualities, 4o the exercise 
inSepend- which it iS fHendly. llie bonds of society 
entipirit. sit SO loose* upon the members of the more 
rude American tribes, that they hardly feel any re- 
straint. Hence the spirit of independence, wUch is 
the pride of a savage, and which he considers as the 
unalienaUe prerogative of man. Incapable of con- 
trcd, and disdaining to ackn^ledge any superior, bsi 
mind, though fimited in ifo powers, and erring in- 
many of its pursuit^ acquires s^ doriition fay tiiq 
consciousness of its own freedom, that he acts on 
some occasions witii astonidung fmrce, and/fMen* 
wvmahik -mid dignity. 

.As mdependmioe nounsnes this high spirit 
lunong savages, Ae perpetual wan in whkfii 
they are engaged call ft forth into action; Such long 

t VojagV )>« ><■ " Qam*. L Chwier. 
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intervals of tranquillity as are frequent in polished 
societies are unknown in the savage state. Their 
enmities, as 1 have observed^, are^mplacable and im- 
mortal. The valour of the young men is never allowed 
to rust in inaction. - The hatchet is: always in their 
hand, either for attack or defence. Even in their 
hunting excursions, they must be on their guard 
against surprise from the hostile tribes by which they 
• are surrounded. Accustomed to continual alarms, 
they grow familiar with danger ; courage becomes an 
habitual virtue, resulting naturally from their situa- 
tion, and strengthened by constant exertions. The 
mode of displaying fortitude may not be the same in 
small and rude communities, as in more powerful and 
civilized states. Their system of war, and standard 
of valour, may be formed upon different principles, 
but in no situation does the human miiid rise more 
superior to the sense of danger,, or the dread of death, 
than in its most simple gind uncultivated state. 

Attach- Another virtue remarkable among savages, 
rom- is attachment to the community of which they 
inunitjr. members. From the nature of their poli- 
tical union, one might expect this tie to be extremely 
feeble. But there are circumstances which render 
the influence, even of their loose mode of association, 
very powerful. The American tribes are small ; com- 
bined against their neighbours, in prosecution of an- 
cient enmities, or in avenging recent injuries, their 
interests and operations are neither numerous nor 
complex. These are objects, which the uncultivated 
understanding of a savage can comprehend. His 
heart is capable of forming comexions, which are so 
little diffused. He assents with warmth to public 
measures, dictated by passions similar to those which 
direct his own conduct. Hence the ardour with 
which individuals undertake the most perilous ser- 
vice, when the community deems it necessary, Hence 
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their fivce and deep-rooted antipathy to the public 
enemies. Hence their zeal for the honour of their 
tribe, and that love of their country, which prompts 
them to brave danger that it may triumph, and to 
endure the most'exquisite torments, without a groan, 
that it may not be disgraced. 

Satiifkction Tbos, iu evcry situation where a human 
being can be placed, even in the most unfa- 
diuon. vourable, there are virtues which peculiarly 
belong to it ; there are affections which it calls forth ; 
there is a species of happiness which it yields. Na- 
ture, with most beneficent intention, conciliates and 
forms the mind to its condition ; the ideas and wishes 
of man extend hot beyond that state of society to 
which he is habituated. What it presents as objects 
of contemplation or enjoyment, fills and satisfies his 
mind, and he can hardly conceive any other mode of 
life to be pleasant, or even tolerable. The Tartar, 
accustomed to roam over extensive plains, and to 
subsist on the product of his herds, imprecates upon 
his enemy, as the greatest of all curses, that he may 
be condemned to reside in one place, and to be 
nourished with the top of a weed. The rude Ame- 
ricans, fond of their own pursuits, and satisfied with 
their own lot, are equally unable to comprehend the 
intentioii or utility of the various accommodations, 
which, in more polished society, are deemed essential 
to the comfort of life. Far from complaining of their 
own situation, or viewing that of men in a more im- 
proved- state with admiration or envy, they regard 
themselves as the standard of excellence, as beings 
the best entitled, as well as the most perfectly quali- 
fiM, to enjoy real happiness. Unaccustomed to any 
restraint upon their wSul dr their actions, they behold 
with amazement the inequality of rank, and the sub- 
ordination which takes place in civilized life, and con- 
sider the voluntary submission of one man to another. 
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aS'M'l^nlinciation, no lesf liiase ' than tinaccbuntaMe, 
of the first distiilikion of humanity. Void of foresight, 
as as /ree firom ^e’th^selv^> ahd^ delighted 
with that stal^ of 4ecimty, at 

the axious l^ecautions, 'ti^ unceasing mdastry, and 
complicated' arrangementir of Surdjp^s, in guarding 
against distant evils, or providing for future wants ; 
and they .often eiclaim against their preposterous 
‘folly, in thus multiplying the troubles, and increasing 
the labours of life.* This preference of th^r own man- 
ners is conspicuous on every occasion. Even the 
names, by which the various nations wish to be dis- 
tinguished, are assumed from this idea.bf ^eir own 
pre-eminence. The appellation whW the Iroqapis 
give t% themselves is, the chief of men^ Carafe, the 
original name of the fierce inhabitants of the Wind- 
ward Islands, signifies, the,warlike The Che- 
rokees, from an idea of their own superiority, call 
the Europeans Nbthingi, or the accursed race, and 
assume to themselves the name of the hdoved peopled 
The same principle regulated the notions of the 
other Americans concerning the Europeans ; for al- 
though, at ^rst, they were filled with astonishment 
at their arts, and^with dread of their power, they 
soon came to abate their estimation of men, whose 
maxims dl life yere so different from their own. 
Hence they called them the frodi of sea, men 
without fether or mother. Ihey supposed, that either 
they had no country of their own, and therefore in- 
vaded that which bdonged to others or that hAing 
destitute of the necessaries o|^ at home, they were 
obliged to roam over the oceah$ in brder tp rob such 
as were more amply proidded. 

; 'Men, thus! ^satisfied, with their Condition, ate fer 
from any inclinadon to relin<|uisb their own habits, 

'Chadev. it«Fr,iii.3SB. X*tunUB>H. W. » CoUan, i. s: 

iJlocbcfort.Hl,t.det ADtUln.455. » Adair Hbi.ot Amo. lndluu,p.SS. 

• Bennn. l&t Kofl. Orb&^lHka iii. c. f 1. 
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or ,tQ adopt those of civili^ life. The transitien is 
too yioleat to be su^enly made. . Even where en- 
deavours have be^ to s savage fr^m his 
own customs, ami to r^der ^e. accommodations of 
polished society familiar t^him ; even where he has 
been allowed tq of '^ose pleasures, and has 
been honoured with those distinctions, which are the 
chief objects of our desire, he droops and languishes 
under the restraint of laws and forms, he seizes the* 
first opportunity of J>reaking loose from them, and 
returns with transport to the forest or the wild, where 
he can enjoy a careless and uncontrolled freedom.** 
Thus 1 have finished a laborious delineation of the 
character and manners of the uncivilized tribes scat-, 
teied over the vast continent of America. Injthis, I 
aspire not at rivalling the great masters who have 
painted and adorned savage life, either in boldness of 
design, or in the glow and beauty of their colouring. 

I am satisfied with the more^humble merit of having 
persisted with patient industry, in viewing my sub- 
ject in many various lights, and collecting from the 
most accurate observers such dol^hed, and often 
minute features, as might enable roe to exhibits por- 
trait that resembles the original. 

Geoena Before I close this part of my work, one 
^observation more is necessary, in order tq, 
justify the condusions which I have formed, 
^11117. or to prevent the mistakes into which such as 
examine them nmy fpll.. In contemplating the iuha-^ 
bitants of a country so Vfidely extended as America, 
great attention should be paid to the diversity of 
climates und^ whiclt''dhey are placed. The influence 
of this l .have pointed out with respect to seve^ iro* 
portant particulars, which have been the otyi^ of . 
resonrch ; ' but, even where it has not be^ meott9^» 
it ought not to be overlooked. The proyhiccs of 
>Cba(h^T.N.Ft.‘litm 
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America are of sucU different temperament, that this 
alone; is sufficieoit to constitute a distii^tion between 
their inhabitants, 'flneveiy, fttut-'Of the emth where 
man exists, the powi^'M cttlnate operat^^ w^^ de- 
cisive influe^e;,' condition and" charadter. 

In those cotultrieis whicht^^pproacb near to the ex- 
tremes of heat or cold^ this iniitfelace is so con- 
spicuous as to strike every eye. Whether we con- 
sider man merely as an animal, or as being endowed 
with rational powers which fit Jhim for activity and 
speculation, we shall find that he has uniformly at- 
tained the greatest perfection of which his nature is 
capable, in the temperate regions of the globe. There 
his constitution is most vigorous, his organs most 
acute, ^and his form most beautiful. There, too, he 
possesses a superior extent of capacity, greater fer- 
tility of imagination, more enterprising courage, and 
a sensibility of heart which gives birth to desires, 
not only ardent, but persevering. In this fiivourite 
situation he has displayed the utmost efforts of his 
genius, in literature, in policy, in commerce, in war, 
and in ail the arts which improve or embellish life.’’ 

This ^werful operation of climate is felt most sen- 
sibly by Vude nations, and produces greater effects 
than in societies more improved. The talents of 
civilized men are continually exerted in r^dering 
their own condition morC domfortable ; and by their 
ingenuity and inventions, they can, in a great mea- 
sure, supply the defects, and guard against the in- 
conveniences of any climate. But the improvident 
savage is affected by every circumstance peculiar to 
his situation. He t^es no precaution eitter to miti- 
gate or to improve it. Like a plant, or an'animal,he 
is formed- by the climate under whi<^ he is placed, 
and feels tlm full force of its influwce; 

In surveying the rude nations cff America, this na- 

P Df. FergusffB*i» «m the Hitf. of Cml Socief^/p^ iii. c. 1. ^ 
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tural distinction between the iidiabitaiUs of the tem- 
perate and torrid zones is very remai^ble. They 
may, accordingly, be ^vided ii^ two great classes. 
The one .comprehends all the N(^ Americans, from 
the river St. Laurence to the golf of Mex^, together 
with the people of Chili, aitd a few small tribes to- 
wards the extremity of die southern continent. To 
the other belong all the inhabitants of the islands, 
and those settled in the various provinces which ex- 
tend from the isthmus of Darien almost to the south- 
ern confines of Brazil, along the east side of the 
Andes. In the former, which comprehends all the 
regions of the temperate zone that in America are in- 
habited, the human species appears manifestly to be 
more perfect. The natives are more robust, more 
active, more intelligent, and more courageous. They 
possess, in the most eminent degree, that force of 
mind, and love of independence, which I have pointed 
out as the chief virtues of man in his savage state. 
They have defended their liberty with persevering 
fortitude against the Europeans, who subdued the 
other rude nations of America with the greatest case. 
The natives of the temperate zone are the only people 
in the New World who are indebted for their freedom 
to their own valour. The North Americans, though 
long encompassed by three formidable European 
powers, still retain part of their original possessions, 
and continue to exist as independent nations. The 
people of Chili, though early invaded, still maintain 
a gallant contest with the Spaniards, and have set 
bounds to their encroachments; whereas, in the 
warmer regions, men^are more fieeble in their frame, 
less vigorous in the efforts of their minds, of a gentle 
but dastardly spirit, more enslaved by pleasure, and 
more sunk in indolence. Accordingly, it is in the tor- 
rid zone that the Europeans have most completely 
established their dominion over America ; the most 
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f£^le and de$i^ble provinces in it are subjected to 
their yoke; iuid if ieveral tribes ^ere still enjoy ih- 
dependenw, it 9 d^dier bec^itise thi^^ave never been 

and ^sse9i^'^1l^|ii^rll^ able to 

occupy, of '^^use th^ have bee« saved from op- 
pression by their remote and inadc^sible situation. 

Conspicuous as this distinction may appear be- 
tween the inhabitants of ^ose different jpegions, it is 
not, however, universal. Moral and political caused 
as I have formerly observed, affect the disposition 
and character of individuals, as well as nations, still 
more powerfully than the influence of climate. There 
are, accordingly, some tribes, in various parts of the 
torrid zone, possessed of courage, high spirit, and the 
love of independence, in a degree hardly inferior to the 
natives of more temperate climates. We are too little 
acquainted with the history of those people, to be 
able to trace the several circumstances in their pro- 
gress and condition, to which they are indebted for 
this remarkable pre-eminence. The fact, neverthe- 
less, is certain. As early as the first voyage of Co- 
lumbus, he received information that several of the 
islands were inhabited by the Caribbees, a fierce race 
of men, novfise resembling their feeble and timid 
neighbours. In his secbnd exp^ition to the New 
World, found this informft^n to be just, and was 
himself a witness of ilieir intfb|fid valpdi? The same 
character tttsy hai^ maintained invariably in allsub- 
sequwt contests with the people of * Europe and, 
even in our own times, we hnve seen them make a 
gallant stand in defence of tlfe last territory which 
the rapacity of their invaders had left in their pos- 
session.' Some nations in 3razil were no less emi- 
ni^t for vigour of mind and brayefy. in war.* The 

* t. A i4 

of Columbos, c. 47, 48. SeeVote XLIL 
’ Jiocbefen Hkt des AmiUes, 531. , * 8 m Note XIIU, 

< Lefjri^ilb Bijs Ul i07, Ac. 
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peoj^ m tbe isthmus of Owien boldlx jnet the Spt- 
niards in the and frequently: {impelled] those 
formidabk invaders.* instances might be pro- 
duced. w not by ntlen^pg'to any single cause 
or pnnapl^ how powerful ^ ’^lensive soever its 
mfluence may app^r, that w« can explain the acUons, 
or account for the! charaeter of men. Even ihe law 
of climate, more universal, perhaps, in its operation 
than any that afreets the human s^ies, cannot be 
applied, in judging of their conduct, without many 
exceptions. ^ 

• Heiwn, (fee. 1. lib. I. c, 13, tee . ; See. S.puHiB. 
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1518. When Grijalva returned to Cuba, he found 
tiZVot armament destined to attempt the con- 
veiMqae* quest of that rich country which he had dis- 
ing New covered, almost complete. Not only ambi- 
tion, but avarice, had urged Velasquez to 
hasten his preparations ; and having such a prospect 
of gratifying both, he had advanced considerable 
sums out of his private fortune towards defraying the 
expenses of the expedition. At the same time, he 
exerted his influence as governor, in engaging the 
most distinguished persons in the colony to under- 
take the service.* At a time when the spirit of the 
Spanish nation was adventurous to excess, a number 
ofsoldiers, eager to embark in any daring enterprise, 
soon appeared. But it was not so <easy to find a per- 
son qusdified to take die command in an expedition 
of so much, importance ; and die character of Velas- 
quez, who Jpl the right of nomination, gready in- 
creased the oifficuHy of the choice. Though of most 
aspiring ambition, and not destitute of ^ents for 
government, he possewed neither such courage nor 
such vigour and activit|l^f mind, as to undertake in 
person the conduct of de armament which he was 
prepaimg. In tnis embarrassing situal^n, he formed 
the ^hnerical scheme, not only of achieving great ex- 


• See Note XUV.' 
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ploits by a deputy, but of securing to himself the 
glory of conquests which were to be* made by an- 
other. In the execution of this plan, b® fondly aimed 
at reconciling contradictions. , He was solicitous to 
choose a commander of intrepid resolution, and of 
superior abilities, because hfe knew these to be re- 
quisite, in order to ensure success; but, at the same 
time, from the jealousy natural to little minds, ho 
wished this person to be of a spirit so tame and ob- 
sequious, as to be entirely dependent on his will. 
But when he came to apply those ideas in forming 
an opinion concerning the several officers who oc- 
curred to his thoughts as worthy of being intrusted 
with the commtbid, he soon perceived that it was im- 
possible to find such incompatible qualities united in 
one character. Such as were distinguished for con- 
rage and talents were too high-spirited to be passive 
instruments in his hands. Those who appeared more 
gentle and tractable, were destitute *of capacity, and 
unequal to the charge. This augmented his per- 
plexity and his fears. He deliberated long, and with 
much solicitude, and was still wavering in his choice, 
when Amador de Lares, the royal treasurer in Cuba, 
and Andres Duero, his own secretary, the two per- 
sons in whom he chiefly confided, were encouraged 
by this irresolution to propose a new candidate, and 
they supported their recommendation with such as- 
siduity and address, that, no less fatally for Velasquez 
than happily for their country, it prove^lliuccessful.'* 
He ep- whom they pointed out to him was 

Fernando Cortes. He:was Bom at Medellin, 
comnud- a Small town in EstinNBadura, in the year 
1485, and descend^ from a family of noble 
blood, but of very moderate fortune. Being origi- 
nally destined by his parents to the study of law, 
as the most likely method of bettering his condition, 

B. DUju c. 19 . Com^ra Cfon* c. 7 * Herrert« dec* f. fib* iU. c. n. 
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he was sent early to the uniTersity of Salamanca, 
where he imbibed some tincture of learning. But he 
was soon disgusted with an academic life, which did 
not suit his ardentitind restless genius, an^ retired to 
Medellin, whers hd gave himself up entirely to active 
sports and>martial exercises. At this period of life, 
he was so impetuous, so overbearing, and so dissi- 
pated, that his hither was glad to comply with his 
inclination, and sent him abroad as an adventurer in 
arms. There were in that age two conspicuous thea- 
tres, on which such of the Spanish youth as courted 
military glory might display their vtdour ; one in 
Italy, under the command of the Greai Captain ; the 
other in the New World. Cortes preferred the for- 
mer, but was prevented by indisposition from em- 
barking with a reinforcement of troops sent to Naples. 
Upon this disappointment he turned his views to- 
wards America, whithpr he was allured by the pros- 
pect of the advantages which he might derive from 
the patronage of Ovando,® the governor of Hispa- 
niola, who was his kinsman. When he landed at 
St. Domingo, in 1504, his reception was such as 
equalled his most sauguine hopes, and he was em- 
ployed by the governor in several honourable and 
lucrative stations. These, however, did not satisfy 
his ambition ; and in the year 15J[i, he obtained per- 
mission to accompsmy Diego. Vehoques m his expe- 
dition to Cnl». In this advice he dis^glnshed him- 
sdf so inuc^ that notwithstanding some violent con- 
tests with yidasquez, occasicmed by trividi events, 
unworthy ‘ of rementbraime, he was at Imigth taken 
into favour, and na^eh^ an ample cimeessum of 
lands and of lndimi8,«|(^ l>ecompei|^ usually be- 
stowed upon adventurers in the |^.|World.‘‘ 
Though CortM had not hitherto m high oom- 

numd, he had displayed suoh qualities in several 

« See Note XLV. ^ Gtwtftm Creo* c. 1— S. 

* 
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scenes of difficulty and danger, as raised universal 
expectation, and turned the eyes of his countrymen 
tow'ards him, as one capable of performing g^eat 
things. The turbulence of youth. ^ sci^n as he found 
objects and occupations suited to the ardour of his 
mind, gradually subsided, and ^ttiied int^a habit of 
regular indefatigable activity. The impetuosity of 
his temper, when he came to act with his equals, 
insensibly abated, by being kept under restraint, and 
mellowed into a cordial soldierly frankness. These 
qualities were accompanied with calm prudence in 
concerting his schemes, with persevering vigour in 
executing them, and with what is peculiar to superior 
genius, the art of gaining the confidence and govern- 
ing the minds of men. To all which were added the 
inferior accomplishments that strike the vulgar, and 
command their respect; a graceful person, a win- 
ning aspect, extraordinary address in martial exer- 
cises, and a constitution of such vigour as to be ca- 
pable of enduring any fatigue. 

As soon as Cortes was mentioned to Velasquez by 
his two confidants, he flattered himself that he had at 
length found what he had hitherto sought in vain, a 
man with talents for command, but not an object for 
jealousy. N either the rank nor the fortune of Cortes, 
as he imagined, we^e such that he could aspire at in- 
dependence. He had reason to believe tiiat by his own 
readiness to bury ancient animosities in oblivion, as 
well as his liber^ty in conferring sever^ recent fa- 
vours, he had already gained the good-wlm ofCortes, 
and hoped, by this new and unexpected mark of confi- 
dence, that he might attach him for ever to his interest, 
sootatw- Cortes,, receiving commission with the 
taS warmwt expressions of resj^t and grati- 
iiulL tmie to the governor, imme^tely erected 
ocb ». standard before his own house, appeared 
in a military dress, and assumed all the ensigns of 
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his new dignity. His' utmost influence and activity 
were exerted in persuading many of his friends to 
engage in the service, and in urging forward the pre- 
parations 'for the voyage. All his own funds, toge- 
ther with what money he could raise by mortgaging 
his lands and Indians, were expended in purchasing 
military stores and provisions, or in supplying the 
wants of such of his officers as were unable to equip 
themselves in a manner suited to their rank.* Inof- 
fensive, and even laudable as this conduct was, his 
disappointed competitors were malicious enough to 
give it a turn to his disadvantage. They represented 
him as aiming already, with little disguise, at esta- 
blishing an independent authority over his troops, 
and endeavouring to secure their respect or love by 
his ostentatious and interested liberality. They re- 
minded Velasquez of his former dissensions with the 
man whom he now reposed so much confidence, and 
foretold that Cortes would be more apt to avail him- 
self of the power, which the governor was inconsider- 
ately putting in his hands to avfenge past injuries, 
than to requite recent obligations. These insinua- 
tions made such impression upon the suspicious 
mind of Velasquez, that Cortes soon observed some 
symptoms of a growing alienation and distrust in his 
behaviour, and was advised by Lares and Duero, to 
hasten his departure, before these should become so 
confirmed, as to break out with open violence. Fully 
sensible of this danger, he urged forward his prepara- 
tions with such rapidity, that he set sail from St. Jago 
de Cuba on the 18th of November, Velasquez ac- 
companying him to .^e shore, and taking leave of him 
with an appearance of perfect friendship and confi- 
dence, though;,he had secretly givlsnvlt in charge to 
some of Cortes’s officers, to keep a wdlchfiil eye upon 
every part of their commander’s conduct.^ 

* See Note XLVI. ^ Goniara Chron. c. 7. B. Diai. c. 20. 
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.Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a small eet- 
tlemeiit on the same side of the island, where 
he was joined hy several adventurars, and re- 
ceived a .supply of provisions and military 
stores, ot which his stock was still very incomplete. 
He had hardly left St. Jago, when the jealousy which 
had been working in the breast of ^'elas(plcz, grew 
so violent, that it w’as impossible to suppress it. 
The armament w’as no longer under his owm eye and 
direction ; and he felt, that as his power over it 
ceased, that of Cortes w-ould become more absolute. 
Imagination now aggravated every circumstance, 
which had formerly excited suspicion : the rivals of 
Cortes industriously threw in reflections which in- 
creased his fears ; and with no less art than malica 
they called superstition to their aid, employing the 
predictions of an astrologer in order to complete the 
alarm. All these, by their united operation, jtro- 
duced the desired effect. Vclas(|ue7, repented bit- 
terly of his own imprudence, in having committed a 
trust of so much importance to a pcrsonwho.se fidelity 
aj)pearcd so doubtful, and hastily <lispatclied instruc- 
tions to Trinidad, empowering Verdugo, the chief 
magistrate there, to deprive Cortes of his commission. 
But Cortes had already made such j>rogros,sin gain- 
ing the esteem and confide ncc of his troops, that, 
finding officers as well as soldiers equally zealous to 
support his authority, he soothed or intimidated Ver- 
dugo, and was permitted to depart from 'I’rinidad 
without molestation. 

,, , FromTrinidad Cortes sailed for the Havana, 

And to In\ 

him under in ordcr to Tdise more soldiers, and to com- 
plete the victualling of his fleet, rherc se- 
veral persons of distinction entered into the service, 
and engaged to supply what provisions were still 
wanting ; but as it was neces.sary to allow them some 
time for performing what they had promised, Vclas- 
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quez, sensible that he ought no longer to rely on a 
man of whom he had so openly discovered his dis- 
trust, availed himself of the interval which this un- 
avoidable delay afforded, in order to make one at- 
tempt more to wrest the command out of the hands 
of Cortes. He loudly complained of Verdugo’s con- 
duct, accusing him either of childish facility, or of 
manifest treachery, in suffering Cortes to escape from 
Trinidad. Anxious to guard against a second dis- 
appointment, he sent a person of confidence to the 
Havana, with peremptory injunctions to Pedro Barba, 
his lieutenant-governor in that colony, instantly to 
arrest Cortes, to send him prisoner to St. Jago under 
a strong guard, and to countermand the sailing of the 
armament until he should receive farther orders. He 
wrote likewise to the principal officers, requiring 
them to assist Barba in executing what he had given 
him in charge. But before the arrival of this mes- 
senger, a Franciscan friar of St. Jago had secretly 
conveyed an account of this interesting transaction 
to Bartholomew de Olmedo, a monk of the same or- 
der, who acted as chaplain to the expedition. 

Cories de- Cortcs, forcwamcd of the danger, had time 
IXmocs precautions for his own safety. His 

and conii- first stcp was to find some pretext for re- 
prepa- moviiig from the Havana Diego de Ordaz, an 
rations, officer of great merit, but in whom, on ac- 
count of his known attachment to Velasquez, he could 
not confide in this trying and delicate juncture. He 
gave him the command of a vessel, destined to take 
on board some provisions in a small harbour beyond 
Cape Antonio, and thus made sure of his absence, 
without seeming to suspect his fidelity. When he 
was gone, Cortes no longer concealed the intentions 
of Velasquez from his troops ; and as officers and sol- 
diers were equally impatient to set out on an expe- 
dition, in preparing for which most of them had ex- 
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pended all their fortunes, they expressed their asto- 
nishment and indignation at that illiberal jealousy, 
to which the governor was about to sacrifice, not 
only tlu‘ honour of their general, but all tlu‘ir san- 
guine hoix’.N of glory and wealth. M ith one voice 
they entreated that he would not abandon the iin- 
])ortant station to which he had such a good title. 
Tliey conjured him not to deprive them of a leader 
whom they followed with s\ich well-founded confi- 
dence, and offered to shed the last drop ol their bh'od 
in maintaining his authority. Cortes was easily in- 
duc ed to comiily with what he himself so ardently 
desired. He swore that he would never desert sol- 
dwY> who had given him such a signal prool of their 
attachment, and promised instantly to condnet them 
to that rich country, which havl been so long the ob- 
ject of their thoughts and willies. This declaration 
was recei>('d with transports of military applause, 
aceomiramed with threats and im]>rccati(>ns against 
all who should presume to call iii (jurstion the juris- 
diction ot tiu ir general, oi to obstruct the execution 
of hir^ designs. 

H\ery thing w'as now ready their de* 
a.Mo uiiof parture , but though this expedition was fitted 
out by the united efibrt of tin Spanish power 
in Cuba; llioiigh c\ery settlement had emilnliuted 
its quota of men and provisions; though tlie gover- 
nor had laid out considerable sums and eacl. adven- 
turer had exhausted his stock, or strained his credit, 
the poverty of the preparations w^as such a> must 
astonish the present age, and bore, indeed, no re- 
semblance to an armament destiiu'd for the (‘oncpiest 
of a great empire. The fleet eon*>i^te(l of eleven ves- 
sels ; the largest of a hundred ton which was dig- 
nified by the name ol Admiral ; three of seventy or 
eighty tons, and tlio rest small open liarks. On board 
of these were six hundred and .seventeen men , of 
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which five hundred and eight belonged to the land 
service, and a hundred and nine were seamen or arti- 
ficers. The soldiers were divided into eleven com- 
panies, according to the number of the ships ; to each 
of which Cortes appointed a captain, and committed 
to him the command of the vessel while at sea, and 
of the men when on shore.* As the use of fire-arms 
among the nations of Europe was hitherto confined 
to a few battalions of regularly disciplined infantry, 
only thirteen soldiers were armed with muskets, 
thirty-two were cross-bowmen, and the rest had 
swords and spears. Instead of the usual defensive 
armour, which must have been cumbersome in a hot 
climate, the soldiers wore jackets quilted with cotton, 
which experience had taught the Spaniards to be a 
sufficient protection against the weapons of the Ame- 
ricans. They had only sixteen horses, ten small 
field-pieces, and four falconets.'' 

Feb. 10. With this slender and ill-provided train did 
1 . 119 . Cortes set sail, to make war upon a monarch 

llis tlepar- , i • • 

turefroni whosc domimons were more extensive than 
Cuba. kingdoms subject to the Spanish 

crown. As religious enthusiasm always mingled with 
the spirit of adventure in the JVew World, and, by a 
combination still more strange, united with avarice, 
in prompting the Spaniards to all their enterprises, a 
large cross was displayed in their standards, with 
this inscription, Let us follew the cross, foi' uuder this 
sign we shall conquer. 

So powerfully were Cortes and his followers ani- 
mated with both these passions, that no less eager 
to plunder the opulent country whither they were 
bound, than zealous to propagate the Christian faith 
among its inhabitants, they set out, not with the 
solicitude natural to men going upon dangerous 
services, but with that confidence which arises 

« Sec Noll' XI-VIT. ^ n. Dia#,. c. UV 
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troni security ofcsu(‘cess, and certainty of the divine 
protection. 

I ^ A s Cortes had determined to touch at every 
place which Cirijalva had visited, he steered 
directly towards the island of Caj/uinel; there he liad 
the e:ood torlune to redeem Jerome de A<?uilar, a 
Si)aniard. ho had hecn eii»ht years a prisoner amon^ 
the Indian--. I’liis man was perfectly accpiainted 
with a dialect of their lannaiaii^e, understood throui;h 
a larec' oxiciit of country, and, possessini^^ besides a 
con>idcra])li' .--hare of |)rudenee and saij^aeit y, l>roved 
'>cii I oxtiaanelv usedul as an interpreter. hVom 
And ; f,.- C(r/umel, Cortes prociaded to the ri\cr of 
J al)aseo, in hopes of a reception as friendly 
as (irijaha had met vvilh thcri^ and of findini; I'^idd 
in the same abundance; but the disi>ositi(m of the 
natnes, iVoin some unknown cause, was totally 
ehanuc’d. .\ftei- re]-eated en(iea\ours to coneihate 
then ^n)t)d-wili, tie was constrained to have recourse 
to Violence, 1’lioniih the lurces ol the (‘iiemy w(ire 
numerous, and advanced v\ iili (‘Xtraordinary eour.'ii;e, 
tliey svere i'*)ut(‘d with unreal slanu^ha'r, in si'vcral 
sneccssrvc aelioiis. J'he hess which tliey sustained, 
and still iiUii'C the asiouishincnt and terror excited 
by the destructive etieet of the tire-arm.^, and the 
dreadful appearance of the horses, humbled their 
fierce spirits, and induced them to sue lor ])eace. 
IJiey aeknowli'du'ed the kiii”' of C’astile as ih^ ir s(;ve- 
leii^m, and i^ranted Cortes a supply ol i>roM>ions, 
with a present of cotton ^^arnienls, sonu' ;rold, and 
twenty female slaves.' 

(Ajites coiitiiiiied las course to the w'cst- 
si. jaMi.ie vrard, kecpiiii; as near tin* shore as possible, 

' in order to observe the cennitry ; but could 

discover no proj)tr place for landinir, until he arrived 
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at St. Juan de Ulua.'‘ As he entered this har- 
hour, a large canoe full of people, among whom 
were two who seemed to be persons of distinction, ap- 
proached his ship with signs of peace and amity . They 
came on board without fear or distrust, and addressed 
him in a most respectful manner, but in a language 
altogether unknown to Aguilar. Cortes was in the 
utmost perplexity and distress, at an event of which 
he instantly foresaw all the consequences, and already 
felt the hesitation and uncertainty with which he 
should carry on the great schemes which he medi- 
tated, if, in his transactions with the natives, he must 
depend entirely upon such an imperfect, ambiguous, 
and conjectural mode of communication, as the use 
of signs. But he did not remain long in his embar- 
rassing situation; a fortunate accident extricated 
him, when his own sagacity could havp contributed 
little towards his relief. One of the female slaves, 
whom he had received from the cazique of Tabasco, 
happened to be present at the first interview between 
Cortes and his new guests. She perceived his dis- 
tress, as well as the confusion of Aguilar ; and as she 
perfectly understood the Mexican language, she ex- 
plained what they had said in the Yucatan tongue, with 
which Aguilar was acquainted. This woman, known 
afterward by the name of Donna Marina, and who 
makes a conspicuous figure in the history of the New 
World, where great revolutions were brought about 
by small causes and inconsiderable instruments, was 
born in one of the provinces of the Mexican empire. 
Having been sold as a slave in the early part of her 
life, after a variety of adventures she fell into the 
hands of the Tabascans, and had resided long enough 
among them to acquire their language, without losing 
the use of her own. Though it was both tedious and 
troublesome to converse by the intervention of two 

^ B. Diaz. Q. 31 — 36. Gomara Cron. c. 18^93. Herrera, dec. 2 . lib. iv.c. 11, &c. 
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different interpreters, Cortes was so highly pleased 
with having discovered this method of carrying on 
some intercourse with the people of a country into 
which he wa^ determined to penetrate, that in the 
transports of his joy he considered it as a visible in- 
terposition of Providence in his favour ‘ 
l.nivU his He now learned, tliat the two persons whom 
p'- received on board ol his ship were de- 

puties IVoin U'eiitilc and Pd]>atoe. two ofheers in- 
trusted with tlie government of that province, by a 
great monarch, whom they called Monte/nma; and 
that they were sent to inc|uire what his intentions 
were in visiting their coast, aiul to offer him what as- 
sistance he might need, in order to cuntinnehis vc>y- 
agc. Cortes, struck with the appearance of those 
j)eople, as well as the tenor of the message, assured 
them, in respectful terms, that he approached ihcir 
country with most friendly sentiments, and came to 
propose matters of great imjiortanre to the welfare of 
their prince and liis kingdom, which he would unfold 
mure hdly, in person, to the governor and the general. 
j\ext morning, without waiting Ibr any answer, he 
landed his troo[)s, liis horses, and artillery : and hav- 
ing chosen proper ground, began to erect huts for 
his men, and to fortify his camp. The natives, in- 
stead of opposing the entrance of those fital guests 
into their country, assisted them in all their opera- 
tions, with an alacrity of which they had vve long 
good reason to repent. 

Next day Teutilc and Pilpatoe ente red the 
wuh'thr Spanish cam]) with a numerous retinue, and 
Mexicans Considering tlicm as the minisU rs of a 

great monarch, entitled to a d(‘gree f)f atte ntion very 
different from tliat which the Spamanls were accus- 
tomed to pay the petty caziques, with whom they 
had intercourse in the isles, received them with much 

' U. Didz. r. 37— J"’. fionriRra Cum. c. 2 ^. 20 . Herrera, dec. 2 l)li. r » . i. 
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formal ceremony. He informed them, that he came 
as ambassador from Don Carlos of Austria, king of 
Castile, the greatest monarch of the East, and was in- 
trusted with propositions of such moment, that he 
could impart them to none but the emperor Monte- 
zuma himself, and therefore required them to eon- 
duct him, without loss of time, into the presence of 
their master. The Mexican officers could not conceal 
their uneasiness at a request, which they knew would 
be disagreeable, and which they foresaw might prove 
extremely embarrassing to their sovereign, whose 
mind had been filled with many disquieting appre- 
hensions, ever since the former appearance of the 
Spaniards on his coasts. But before they attempted 
to dissuade Cortes from insisting on his demand, 
they endeavoured to conciliate his good-will by en- 
treating him to accept of certain presents, which, as 
humble slaves of Montezuma, they laid at his feet. 
These were introduced with great parade, and con- 
sisted of fine cotton cloth, of plumes of various co- 
lours, and of ornaments of gold and silver to a con- 
siderable value ; the workmanship of which appeared 
to be as curious as the materials were rich. The dis- 
play of those produced an effect .very different from 
what the Mexicans intended. Instead of satisfying; 
it increased the avidity of the Spaniards, and ren- 
dered them so eager and impatient to become mas- 
ters of a country which abounded with such precious 
productions, that Cortes could hardly listen with pa- 
tience to the arguments which Pilpatoe and Teutile 
employed to dissuade him from visiting the capital, 
and in a haughty determined tone he insisted on his 
.demand, of being admitted to a personal audience of 
their sovereign. During this interview, some paint- 
ers, in the train of the Mexican chiefs, had been dili- 
gently employed in delineating, upon white eotton 
cloths, figures of the s^ips, the horses, the artillery. 
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the soldier?, and whatever else attracted their eyes, 
as sinirnlar. AA hen C^ortes observed this, and was 
informed that those pictures wen* to be sent to Mon- 
tezuma, in order to convey to him a more lively idea 
of the strange and wonderful objects now presented 
to their view, than any words could communicate, 
he resolved to rciuh r the representatiim still more 
animating and interesting, by exhibitimr such a sj>ec- 
taclc as might give both them and their monarch an 
awful impression of the extraordinary prowess of his 
followers, and the irresistible force* of their arms. The 
trumpe ts, by his order, sounded an alarm; the troops, 
in a mouu'ut, formed in order of Ixittle, tin* infantry 
performed such martial exercises as were bc'st suited 
to display the effect of their different \\c‘a])ons ; the 
horse, in various evolutions, gave a s[)eeim(‘n of their 
agility ami strcuiglh ; the artillery jiointed towards 
the thick woods which siirroundi‘d the camp, were 
fired, and made dreadiul ha\oc among the trci’s. 
The Alexicans looked (ui with that sdu’nt amazement 
whit h is natural when tlie mind is . truck with ob- 
jects, which are bfith awfiil and al)o\e :is compre- 
hension. lUit, at tiiC ex])losion oi the cannon, many 
oi‘ them fled, some fell tt> the* ground, and all were so 
much confounded at the ^ight of imai wlioso jiower 
so nearly resemlilcd that tif the gotU, tint ('ortes 
found it diffieult to comiiosc and rc‘asMiri them. The 
jiainters had now many new objeets on which to 
exercise their art, and they pin their laiiev on the 
stretch in order to invent figures and symlx^K to re- 
present the extraoidiiiary ihmgs which they liad 
seen. 

Xr^^otia- Messengers were immediati I y dispatched 
Monu-^*' to Moiileziima with thf)>e pictures, and a full 
/urna. account of cvcFy thing that had pa'^sed since 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and by them Cortes sent 
a present of some European curiosities to Monte- 
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zuma, which, though of no great value, he believed 
would be acceptable on account of their novelty. 
The Mexican monarchs, in order to obtain early in- 
formation of every occurrence in all the corners of 
their extensive empire, had introduced a refinement 
in police, unknown, at that time, in Europe. They 
had couriers posted at proper stations along the prin- 
cipal roads ; and as these were trained to agility by 
a regular education, and relieved one another at mo- 
derate distances, they conveyed intelligence witii 
surprising rapidity. Though the capital in which 
Montezuma resided was above a hundred and eighty 
miles from 8t. Juan de Ulua, Cortes’s presents weie 
carried thither, and an answer to his demands was 
received in a few days. The same officers who had 
hitherto treated with the Spaniards, were employed 
to deliver this answer ; but as they knew how re- 
pugnant the determination of their master was to all 
the schemes and wishes of the Spanish commander, 
they would not venture to make it known until they 
had previously endeavoured to soothe and mollify 
iiis pro- him. For this purpose they renewed their ne- 
gotiation, by introducing a train of a hundred 
Indians, loaded with presents sent to him by Monte- 
zuma. The magnificence of these was such as be- 
came a great monarch, and far exceeded any idea 
which the Spaniards had hitherto formed of his 
wealth. They were placed on mats spread on the 
ground, in such order as shewed them to the greatest 
advantage. Cortes and his officers viewed, with ad- 
miration, the various manufactures of the country, 
cotton stuffs so fine, and of such delicate texture, as 
to resemble silk ; pictures of animals, trees, and other 
natural objects, formed wdth feathers of different co- 
lours, disposed and mingled with such skill and ele- 
gance, as to rival the works of the pencil in truth and 
beauty of imitation. But what chiefly attracted 
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their eyes, were two large plates of a circular form, 
one oi massive efold represenlinir the sun, the other 
of silver, an emblem of the moon." These were ac- 
companied with bracelets, collars, nn;^s, and other 
trinkets of gold,* and that nothing might be wanting 
which could give the S|)aniards a complete idea of 
what the country atlbrded, with some' lioxis tilkal 
with pearls, precious stones, and grains i»i‘gohl un- 
wrought, as they had been found in lht‘ miiu's or 
rivers. Cortes received all these with an appearance 
of ])rofound veneration for the monarch bv wlnmi 
Forbid. they were bestowed. But when the .Mexicans, 
rM.|.r . i, presuming upon tln<, informed him, that tluur 
n^astcr, though he desired him to accc'pt of 
what he had sent as a token ol' regard for that monarch 
whom Cortes represented, Wiiuld not give Ins con- 
sent that foreign troo])s should approach lu'arcr to 
his ca})ital, or eve n allow them to continue longer in 
his dominions, the S[)anish geiu‘ral declared, in a 
manner more resolute and p(‘rem|)tor\ than formerly, 
that he must insist on liis tirst demand, as he could 
not, Without dislioiKMir, return to his own eoimlry, 
until he was admitted into the pre sence' (di Mie j)rince 
whom he w as appointed to visit m the name of his 
sovereign, d'hc Mexicans, astonl^ll( d at seeing any 
man dare to opjirise that will, which iIk'v were ac- 
customed to consider as supreme and irresistible, 
yet afraid ol precipitating their couiilry into an opeai 
rupture with such formidable enemu*>, jirew ailed with 
Cortes to jironiise, that he would not ino\e iroin liis 
present camp, until the return ol a nu v>(iig(‘r. whom 
they sent to Montezuma for larllu r lu'-t ruetions. ‘ 
stute of The firmness w ith which ( ’(.rti > adhered to 
tbcMfxi- his original iiroriosal, should uriturally have 

(.ail t'liij lire . 

atihaif.t- brought tne negutiatjoii b( tween him and 
Montezuma to a speedy issue, as it seemed 

■" Stc SoIlWAX 
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to leave the Mexican monarch no choice, but either 
to receive him with confidence as a friend, or to op- 
pose him openly as an enemy. The latter was what 
might have been expected from a haughty prince in 
possession of extensive power. The Mexican em- 
pire, at this period, was at a pitch of grandeur to 
which no society ever attained in so short a period. 
Though it had subsisted, according to their own tra- 
ditions, only a hundred and thirty years, its dominion 
extended from the North to the South sea, over 
territories stretching, with some small interruption, 
above five hundred leagues from east to west, and 
more than two hundred from north to south, compre- 
hending provinces not inferior in fertility, population, 
and opulence, to any in the torrid zone. The people 
were warlike and enterprising ; the authority of the 
monarch unbounded, and his revenues considerable. 
If, with the forces which might have been suddenly 
assembled in such an empire, Montezuma had fallen 
upon the Spaniards while encamped on a barren un- 
healthy coast, unsupported by any ally, without a 
place of retreat, and destitute of provisions, it seems 
to be impossible, even with all the advantages of their 
superior discipline and arms, that they could have 
stood the shock, and they must cither have perished 
in such an unequal contest, or have abandoned the 
enterprise. 

As the power of Montezuma enabled him 

C liaracter ' . . 

of ihc mo- to take this spirited part, his own dispositions 
were such as seemed naturally to prompt him 
to it. Of all the princes who had swayed the Mexi- 
can sceptre, he was the most haughty, the most vio- 
lent, and the most impatient of control. Ilis sub- 
jects looked up to him with awe, and his enemies 
with terror. The former he governed with unex- 
ampled rigour ; but they were impressed with such 
an opinion of his capacity, as commanded their re- 
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spect ; and, by many victories over the latter, he had 
spread far the dread of his arms, and liad added se- 
veral considerable jirovinces to his dominions. Ibit 
though his talents might be suited to the trans- 
actions of a state so imperfectly polished as the Me.xi- 
can empire, and sufficient to conduct them while in 
their accustomed course, they were altogcllu-r inaile- 
quate to a conjuncture so extraordinary, and did not 
qualify him either to judge with the disccrnmciit, 
or to act with the decision requisite in such a trjmg 
emergence. 

iiisp.r- From the moment that the Spaniards ap- 
peared on his coast, he discovered symptoms 
the of timidity and embarrassment. In>te:i(l of 
tilt* Spa- takinii: such resointions as the (‘onscionsness 
iii,ud.s. power, oi die memory ol his loniua* 

exploits, miu^lit have inspired, he dcliheratt'd with an 
anxiety and hesitation wliieh did not esea|)e (lie notice 
of his meanest courtiers. 1'h( |)eij)le\i(y and dis- 
composure of Aloiitcziima’s mind ii[)on tins occasion, 
as well as the ; 4 eiieral dismay of his subjects, were 
not owinj^ wholly to the imj)re.->sion whieli the Spa- 
niards had made b\ the novelty oi* their appearance 
and the terror of their arms, its orimn may he traced 
up to a more* remote source. Tliere was an opinion, 
if we may believe the earlie.st and most anllientic 
Spanish historians, almost universal anionL,^st the 
Americans, tliat some dreadful ealamity was nnpeiul- 
ing over their heads, from a race of foriindahle in- 
vaders, who should come from regions tenvards the 
rising sun, to overrun and desolate their country. 
Whether this disquieting apprehension H(»\vcd from 
the memory of some natural calamity which had af- 
flicted that part of the globe, and inqircssed the minds 
of the inhabitants with superstitious ft^ars and fore- 
bodings, or whether it was an imagination accident- 
ally suggested by the astonishment which the first 
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sight of a new race of men occasioned, it is impossi- 
ble to determine. But as the Mexicans were more 
prone to superstition than any people in the New 
World, they were more deeply affected by the ap- 
pearance of the Spaniards, whom their credulity in- 
stantly represented as the instrument destined to 
bring about this fatal revolution which they dreaded. 
Under those circumstances, it ceases to be incredi- 
ble that a handful of adventurers should alarm the 
monarch of a great empire, and all his subjects." 
f. , Notwithstanding the inffuence of this ini- 

«<, ni-Ku- pression, when the messenger arrived from 
the Spanish camp with an account that the 
leader of the strangers, adhering to his original de- 
mand, refused to obey the order enjoining him to 
leave the country, Montezuma assumed some degree 
of resolution, and, in a transport of rage natural to a 
fierce jnince unaccustomed to meet with any oppo- 
sition to his will, he threatened to sacrifice those ])re- 
sumptuous men to his gods. But his doubts and 
fears cpiickly returned, and instead of issuing orders 
to carry his threats into execution, he again called 
his ministers to confer and offer their advice. Feeble 
and temporising measures will always be the result 
when men assemble to deliberate in a situation where 
they ought to act. The Mexican counsellors took no 
effectual measure for expelling such troublesome in- 
truders, and were satisfied with issuing a more posi- 
tive injunction, requiring them to leave the country ; 
but this they preposterously accomjianied with a 
present of such value, as proved fresh inducement to 
remain there. 

Aiiiifiy Meanwhile the Spaniards were not without 
and appry- solicitiidc or a variety of sentiments, in deli- 

hfMsnms * 

of till- berating concerning theirown future comluct. 

’ From what they had already seen, many of 

Corlt s IvilitRiiio Scikiiula, .iji R,iniu». iii. .^>1. IltTrcra, ilec. C. lib iii. 
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them formed such cxtravui^ant ideas conccrniu^ the 
opulence of the country, that, despi<inu daiipcr or 
hardshijis, wIku they had in view trca^iirc^ ^^hich 
appeared to be inexhauNtihle, they were t‘a<;('r to at- 
teinjit the con(]uc>t. ()thei>, estiinat mvj: the power 
of the Mexican ('in|)ir(' bv its wealth, and enuiiuu'at- 
in" tlie various ])roofs which had occurred ot itis beinn 
under a well regulated adminl^lratl<^n, C(uilt‘iuh‘d, 
that it would be an act of the wildest frcii/y to at- 
tack such a state with a Muall body oi' men, in want 
of provisions, unconueeted with any all \ , and alre ady 
enfeeliled by the diseases pecailiar to the elimalc, 
and tlie Ions of several of thcjr number.^’ Cortes se- 
cretly applauded the advocate's for liold measures, 
and cherished their romantic lH»i)es, as such ideas 
corresponded with his own, and favoured tlu' c'xeeu- 
tion (d’ the sclicmc's wliieh h(‘ had Ibrnu'd. I'rorn th(‘, 
time that the* suspicions oi \ el. i^epiez broke out with 
open violence in the attempts to d( juave him of the 
command, Cortc'^ saw the- neec'^sity of dis- 
ofCoitt-. connexion whi<‘h would obstruct 

and embarrass all his ojieratioiiN, and w 'tehed for a 
proper opportunity of comim; to a bnal rupture with 
him. llaviuLT this in view, he had 1 iboured by every 
art to secure' the esteem and affeetion of !iis soldiers. 
With his abilities for command, it was to gain 

their esteem: and his followers were epiickly ^atiNfit d 
that they might re'ly, with p(‘rfeet eontidence. on the 
conduct and coura<j:e of their leader. Nor was it 
more difficult to acepiirc their ad’cction. AmoiiLr ad- 
venturers, lu arly of the same rank, and Nerving at 
their own expense, the dignity of command did not 
elevate a general above mingling with thoNC who 
acted under him. (’ortes availed hmiNcIf of this free- 
dom of intercourse, to insinuate liiinself into lludr 
favour, and liy his affable manners, by well-timed 
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a(^ of libcralfty'td Som%, by inspiring alK'^th vast 
hopes, and by alibwih^ Ihem to trade privatdy>«?ith 
tlie natives, ' h6|i1ttachcd the greater part of his sol- 
diers so firmly io himself, that they almost forgot 
that the armament had been fitted out by the autho- 
rity, and at the expense of another. 

His ad- During those intrigues, Teutile arrived with 

caJ^r”ii?5 the present from Montezuma, and, together 
them on. ^vitli it, delivered the ultimate order of that 
monarch to depart instantly out of his dominions ; 
and when Cortes, instead of complying, renewed his 
request of an audience, the Mexican turned from him 
abruptly, and quitted the camp with looks and ges- 
tures which strongly expressed his surprise and re- 
.sentment. Next morning, none of the natives, who 
used to frequent the camp in great numbers, in order 
to barter with the, soldiers, and to bring in ))rovi- 
sions, appeared. All friendly correspondence seemed 
now tQ, be at an end, and it was expected every mo- 
ment that hostilities would commence. This, though 
an event that might have been foreseen, occasioned 
a sudden consternation among the Spaniards, which 
imboldcned the adherents of Velasquez not only to 
murmur and cabal against their general, but to ap- 
poifit one of their number to remonstrate openly 
against his imprudence in attempting the conffuest of 
a mighty empire with such inadequate force, and to 
urge the necessity of returning to Cuba, in order to 
relit the fleet and augment the army. Diego de (.)r- 
daz, one of his principal officers, whom the male- 
contents charged with this commission, delivered it 
with a soldierly freedom and bluntness, assuring 
Cortes that he spoke the sentiments of the whole 
army. He listened to this remonstrance without any 
appearance of emdKon, and as he well knew the tem- 
per and wi.shes of his soldiers, and foresaw how they 
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would receive a proposition fatal at once to aU die 
splendid hopes and schemes which they had been 
forming with such complacency, he carried his dis- 
simulation so far as to seem to relinquish his own 
measures in compliance with the rccpicst of Orda/,, 
and issued orders that the army should be in readi- 
ness next day to rc-embark for Cuba. As soon as this 
was known, the disaj)pointed adventurers exclaimed 
and threatened; the emissaries ol' Cories, mingling 
with them, inflamed their rage; the ferment became 
general ; the whole camp was almost in open mutiny ; 
all demanding with eagerness to see their commander. 
Cortes was not stow in appearing; when, with one 
voice, officers and soldiers expressed tlieir astoni^ih- 
nient aiifl indignation at the orcters which they l\ad 
received. It was unworthy, they cried, of the Cas- 
tilian courage, to be daunted at the first aspect of 
danger, and infamous to fly before any enemy ap- 
peared. For their parts, they were determined not 
to relinquish an enterprise, that had hitherto been 
sucecs.sful, and which tended so \ i.sibly to spread the 
knowledge of true religion, and to advailce the glory 
and interest of their country. Happy under his com- 
mand, thev would follow him ^^ith alacrity through 
every danger, m quest of those scitlcments and trea- 
sures which he had so long held out to their view ; 
but if he chose rather to return to Cuba, and tamely 
give up all his hoj)C.s ofdistmclion and o|)uicnce to an 
envious rival, they would in.stantly elioose another 
general to conduct them in that path of glory, which 
he had not spirit to enter. 

Cortes, delighted with their ardour, took no oft'enec 
at the boldne.ss with which it wa« uttered. The .sen- 
timents were wliat he himsell had inspired, and the 
warmth of expre.ssion satisfied him that his followers 
had imbibed them thoroughly, lie affected, however, 
to be surprised at what he heard, declaring that his 
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orders to prepare for embarking were issued from a 
persuasion that this was agreeable to his troops ; that, 
from deference to what he had been informed was 
their inclination, he had sacrificed his own private 
opinion, which was firmly bent on establishing im- 
mediately a settlement on the sea-coast, and then on 
endeavouring to penetrate into the interior part of the 
country ; that now he was convinced of his error ; 
and as he perceived that they were animated with the 
generous spirit which breathed in every true Spa- 
niard, he would resume, with fresh ardour, his origi- 
nal plan of operation, and doubted not to conduct 
them, in the career of victory, to such independent 
fortunes as their valour merited. Upon this decla- 
ration, shouts of applause testified thfi excess of their 
joy. The measure seemed to be taken with unani- 
mous consent ; such as secretly condemned it being 
obliged to join in the acclamations, partly to conceal 
their disaffection from their general, and partly to 
avoid the imputation of cowardice from their fellow- 
soldiers.' 

Esta- VVhhout allowing his men time to cool or 
biikhcs a to reflect. Uortes set about carrying his design 

form of . , , / ” , . 

civil go- into execution. In order to give a beginning 
vernmem. colony, lie assembled the principal per- 
sons in his army, and by their suffrage elected a 
council and magistrates in whom the governmentwas 
to be vested. As men naturally transiilant the insti- 
tutions and forms of the mother^country into their 
new settlements, this was framed upon the model of 
a Spanish corporation. The magistrates were distin- 
guished by the same names and ensigns of office, and 
were to exercise a similar jurisdiction. All the per- 
sons chosen were most firmly devoted to Cortes, and 
the instrument of their election was framed in the 
king's name, without any mention of their depend- ' 
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ence on Velasquez. The two principles of aVvarice 
and enthusiasm, which prompted the Spaniards to 
all their enterprises in the New V'orld, seem to have 
concurred in sug-gesting the name which (Cartes be- 
stowed on his infant settlement. lie called it, 'Ilic 
I'ich toil'll of the true ('ross.'' 

Uisigiisiiis meeting of the new council was 

conn, 115- distinguished by a transaction of great mo- 
ment. As soon as it assembled, ('ortes ap- 
plied for leave to enter ; and approaching with many 
marks of profound respect, whicli added dignity to 
the tribunal, and set an example of reverence for its 
authority, he began a long harangue, in wlueh, Avitli 
much art, and in terms extremely flattering to jier- 
sons just entering upon their new function, he ob- 
served, that as the supreme jiirisdiclion over the 
colony which they had jilanti'd was now vested in 
this court, he considered them as clothed with the 
authority, and representing the person of their sove- 
reign; that accordingly he would communicate to 
them what he deemed cs',cntial to the public safetj', 
with the same dutiful fidelity as if he were addre.ss- 
ing his royal master; that the sccurit\ of a colony 
settled in a great empire, whosi' sovereign had al- 
ready discovered his ho."tilc intcntifiiis, depended 
upon arms, and the efficaev of thesi' upon the subor- 
dination and discipline preserved among the troops; 
that his right to command was derived from a com- 
mission granted by the gmeriiorofCuba. and a^ that 
had been long .since revoked, tin lawfuliie'-' of his 
jurisdiction might well be questioned : that he might 
be thought to act upon a defective, or even a dubious 
title : nor could they trust an army which might dis- 
pute the powers of its general, at a juncture when 
it ought implicitly to obey' his orders; that, moved 
by these considerations, he now resigned all hi.s 
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authority to them, that they, having both right to 
choose, and power to confer full jurisdiction, might 
appoint one in the king’s name, to command the army 
in its future operations ; and as for his own part, 
such was his zeal for the service in which they were 
engaged, that he would most cheerfully take up a 
pike with the same hand that laid down the general's 
truncheon, and convince his fellow- soldiers, that 
though accustomed to command, he had not for- 
gotten how to obey. Having finished his discourse, 
he laid the commission from Velascjuez upon the 
table, and after kissing his truncheon, delivered it to 
the chief magistrate, and withdrew. 

And The deliberations of the coimcil were not 

oln-f-'ius- Inng, as Cortes had concerted this important 
captain! mcasurc M’ith his confidants, and had prepared 
gincrai. the otlici* mcmbei’s with great address, for the 
part which he wished them to take, llis resignation 
« as accepted ; and as the uninterrupted tenor of 
their prosj)crity under his conduct afforded the most 
satisfying evidence of his abilities for command, they, 
by their \inanimon.s sufl'ragc, elected him chief-justice 
of the colony, and captain-general ol' its army, and 
appointed his commission to be made out in the king’s 
name, with most ample powers, which were to con- 
tinue in force until the royal pleasure should be far- 
ther known. That this deed might not be deemed the 
machination of a junto, the council called together 
the tia)ops, and cacquainted them with what had been 
resolved. The soldiers, with eager applause, ratified 
the choice which the council had made ; the air re- 
sounded Vith the name of Cortes, and all ^ owed to 
shed their blood in support of his authority. 

Asst-rt^ his Cortes having now brought his intrigues to 
the desired issue, and shaken ofi' his mortify- 
gour dependence on the governor of Cuba, ac- 

cepted of the commission, whicli vested in him su- 
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preme jurisdiction, civil as well as military, over the 
colony, with many professions of respect to the coun- 
cil, and gratitude to the army. Together with thjs 
new command, he assumed greater di‘;nitv, and be- 
gan to exercise more extensive j^owers. TornKuly 
he had felt liimself to be only the d( ])uty of a sub- 
ject; now he acted as the representative of his so- 
\’creign. I'he adlierents of \'elas((i]ez, fully aware ol’ 
what would be the eflect of this change in the situa- 
tion of Cortes, could no longer continue sileiu and 
passive spectators of his actions. 1 'hey exclaimed 
oj)cnly against the j)rocecdmgs of the council as 
jllcgal, and against those of the arm\ as mutinous. 
Cortes, instantly perceiving the necc'^sity of gising a 
timely check to such seditious disc*ourse b\ some* 
vigorous measure, arrested Ordaz, hNciuh ro, and 
V^alascpicz do Leon, the ringh^adcu’s of this Taction, 
and sent them jirisoners alioard iheilcct, loaded with 
chains. Their dependants, astoni^lu d and o\er-awcd, 
remained cpiict ; and Cortc's, more desirous to na’laim 
than to ])unisli his prr-oners, who were utlicers of 
great merit, courted their iVicndship with such assi- 
duity and addrcs>, that the reconciliation was per- 
iectly cordial; and on the most trying occasions, 
nciilier their c(jnnexion with the govcrnoi of Cuba, 
nor the memor\ of the indignity with \\ inch they liad 
been treated, temjited them to swcr\c from an in- 
violable attachment to Ins intmcst.' In thi-. as well 
as his other negotiations at thi^ critic al conjuncture*, 
which decided wdth respect to his iutuic lame and 
fortune, Cortes ow’ed much of his success to the 
Mexican gold, which he distributed with" a liberal 
hand both among his friends and his (opponents.'' 

111. fricn.i- Cr>rtes, having thus rendered the union bc- 
jii|i court- himself and his army indissoluble, by 
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cd bj tiic engaging it to join him in disclaiming any 
Zcmpoai- (jepgudence on the governor of Cuba, and 
in repeated acts of disobedience to his authority, 
thought he might now venture to quit the camp in 
which he had hitherto remained, and- advance into 
the country. To this he was encouraged by an 
event no less fortunate than seasonable. Some In- 
dians having approached his camp in a mysterious 
manner, were introduced into his presence. He 
found that they were sent with a proflfer of friendship 
from the cazique of Zempoalla, a considerable town 
at nb great distance ; and from their answers to a 
variety of questions which he put to them, accord- 
ing to his usual practice in every interview with the 
people of the country, he gathered, that their mas- 
ter, though subject to the Mexican empire, was im- 
patient of the yoke, and filled with such dread and 
hatred of Montezuma, that nothing could be more 
acceptable to him than any prospect of deliverance 
from the oppression under which he groaned. On 
hearing this, a ray of light and hope broke in upon 
the mind of Cortes. He saw that the great empire 
which he intended to attack was neither j)erfectly 
united, nor its sovereign universally beloved. He 
concluded, that the causes of disaffection could not 
be confined to one province, but that in other cor- 
ners there must be malecontents, so weary of sub- 
jection, or so desirous of change, as to be ready to 
follow the standard of any protector. Full of those 
ideas, on which he began to form a scheme, that 
time, and more perfect information concerning the 
state of the country, enabled him to mature, he gave 
a most gracious reception to the Zempoallans, and 
promised soon to visit their cazique.* 

Mwchw In order to perform this promise, it was 

to Zem- 1 ^ 1 • m , 

poaiift. not necessary to vary the route whjch he had 
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already fixed for his march. Some officers, whom 
he had emplo3'-ed to sur\ ev- the coast, having disco- 
vered a village named Quiabislan, about forty miles 
to the northward, which, both on account of the Ilm- 
tilitv of the soil, and commodiousness of the harbour, 
seemed to be a more proper station for a settlement 
than that where he was encamped, Cortes deter- 
mined to remove thither. Zcmpoalla lay in his way, 
where the caziqiic received him in the manner which 
he had reason to expect ; with gifts and caresses, 
like a man solicitous to gain his good-will ; with re- 
spect approaching almost to adoration, like one who 
looked up to him as a deliverer. From him he learn- 
ed many particulars with respect to the eharaeter of 
Montc/uma, and the circumstances whieli rendered 
his dominion odious, lie was a tyrant, as the ca- 
zique told liim witli tears, haughty, cruel, and susj)i- 
cious ; who treated his own subjects with arrogance, 
ruined the con(|ucrod ])r()vinc(\s by excessive exac- 
tions, and often tore their sons aiul daughters (rum 
them by violence; the tnrmer to l>e oHered as vic- 
tims to his gods ; the latter, to be n served as con- 
cubines ior ljims(‘lf or favourites. ( ortc‘s, in reply 
to him, artfully insinuated, that one gn at ol)jcct ol 
the Spaniards in visiting a coiintiy so remote from 
their own, was to redress grievances, and to relieve 
the o|)[)rcssed ; and liaving encouraged him to hope 
ibr this interposition in due time, he continued his 
march to Quiabislan. 

The spot which Ins officers liacl recom- 
mended as a proper situation, appeared to iiim 
to be so well chosen, that he immediately marked 
out ground for a town. The houses to be erected 
were only huts ; but these were to be surrounded 
with fortifications, of sufficient strength to resist the 
assaults of an Indian army. As the finishing of those 
fortifications was essential to the existence of a co- 
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lony, and of no less importance in prosecuting the 
designs which the leader and his followers meditated, 
both in order to secure a place of retreat, and to pre- 
serve their communication with the sea, every man 
in the army, officers as well as soldiers, put his hand 
to the work, Cortes himself setting them an example 
of activity and perseverance in labour. The Indians 
of Zempoalla and Quiabislan lent their aid ; and this 
petty station, the parent of so many mighty settle- 
ments, was soon in a state of defence.^ 

Concludes While engaged in this necessary work, 
ainailcc* Cortes had several interviews with the ca- 
raUa'"' ziqucs of ZeiTipoalla and Quiabislan ; and 
aiciucs. availing himself of their wonder and asto- 
nishment at the new objects which they daily beheld, 
he gradually inspired them with such a high opi- 
nion of the Spaniards, as beings of a superior order, 
and irresistible in arms, that, relying on their jiro- 
tcction, they ventured to insult the Mexican power, 
at the very name of which they were accustomed to 
tremble. Some of Montezuma’s officers having ap- 
peared to levy the usual tribute, and to demand a 
certain number of human victims, as an expiation 
for their guilt in presuming to hold intercourse with 
those strangers whom the emperor had commanded 
to leave his dominions, instead of obeying the order, 
the caziques made them prisoners, treated them with 
great indignity, and as their superstition was no less 
barbarous than that of the Mexicans, they prepared 
to sacrifice them to their gods. From this last dan- 
ger they were delivered by the interposition of Cor- 
tes, who manifested the utmost horror at the mention 
of such a deed. The two caziques having now been 
pushed to an act of such open rebellion, as left them 
no hope of safety but in attaching themselves inviola- 
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bly to the Spaniards, they soon completed their union 
with them, by formally acknowledgincf themselves to 
be vassals of the same monarch. Their example was 
lollowcd by the T otonaques, a fierce peo|)lc who in- 
habited tlie mountainous j)art of the country. They 
willinuily subjected themselves to the crown of Cas- 
tile, and offered to accompany Cortes, witli all their 
force.s, in his march towards Mexico.' 
iiisiiio*- Cortes had now been above three months 
jTOnirca I'' cw Spain ; and though this ))oriod had 

fion*'™* not been distinguished by martial explt)its, 
insaiithu- every moment had been employed in ope- 
krig. rations, which, though less splendid, were 
more important, lly his address in conducting his 
intrigues with his own army, as well as his sagacity 
in carrying on his negotiations with the natives, he 
had already laid the foundations of his future suc- 
cess. But whatever confidence he might jilace in 
the plan which he had formed, he could not but per- 
ceive, that as his title to command was derived Ironi 
a doubtful authority, he held it hy a precarious 
tenure. The iujunes which Vclasipicz had received, 
were such as would naturally prompt him to apjdy 
for redress to their common sovereign ; and such a 
reprcsciitalioii, he toresaw, might be given ol his 
conduct, that lie had reason to appreheml, not only 
that he might be degraded from liis jirescnt rank, 
but subjected to punishment. Before lie began bis 
march, it was ncccs.sary to take the most effectual 
jirecautions against this impending danger. B'lth 
this view he persuaded the magistrates ol the colony 
at \'cra Cruz to address a letter to the king, the chief 
object of which was to justify tiicir own condiiel in 
establishing a colony independent on the lurisdiction 
of Vclascpiez. In order to accomplish this, they en- 
deavoured to detract from his merit, in fitting out 
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the two former armaments under Cordova and Gri- 
jalva, affirming that these had been equipped by the 
adventurers who engaged in the expeditions, and 
not by the governor. They contended that the sole 
object of Velasquez was to trade or barter with the 
natives, not to attempt the conquest of New Spain, 
or to settle a colony there. They asserted that Cortes 
and the officers who served under him had de- 
frayed the greater part of the expense in fitting out 
the armament. On this account, they humbly re- 
quested their sovereign to ratify what they had done 
in his name, and to confirm Cortes in the supreme 
command by his royal commission. That Charles 
might be induced to grant more readily what they 
demanded, they gave him a ])ompous description of 
the country which they had discovered ; of its riches, 
the number of its inhabitant.s, their civilization and 
arts ; they related the progress which they had 
already made in annexing some parts of the country 
situated on the sea-coast to the crown of Oastile : 
and mentioned the schemes which they had formed, 
as well as the hopes which they entertained, of re- 
ducing the whole to subjection.” Cortes himself wrote 
in a similar strain ; and as he knew that the Spanish 
court, accustomed to the exaggerated representations 
of every new country by its discoverers, would give 
little credit to their splendid accounts of New Spain, 
if these were not accompanied with such a specimen 
of what it contained, as would excite a high idea 
of its opulence, he solicited his soldiers to relinquish 
what they might claim as their part of the treasures 

• In this letter it is asserted, tliat n considerable number of Spaniards 

have been wounded in tlieir various encounters with the people of Tabasco, not one 
of them died, and all had rccovcrid in a very short time. This seems tu confirm 
wliat I observe in p, concerning the iiiipcrfcction of the otreiisive weapons used 
by the .Aniericaiis. In this letter, the human sacrifices olTered by the Mexicans, to 
ibeir deitic.s are described minutely, and with great horror , some of the Spaniards, 
it i.ssHid, had been eve-w itnes-'es of those barbarous rites I’o the letter is suhjoiued 
n catalogue and deseription of the presents sent to the etnpemr That published bv 
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which had hitherto been collected, in order that the 
whole might be sent to the king. Such was the as- 
cendant which he had acquired over their minds, 
and such their own n-mantic expectation'' of future 
wealth, that an army of indigent and rapacious ad- 
venturers was capable of this genennts cHbrt, and 
oft'ered to their .sovereign the richest jucM Ut that had 
hitherto been transmitted I'rorn the Neu World.'' 
Portoearrero and Montejo, the chiel magistrates of 
the colony, were appointed to carry this present to 
Castile, with express orders not to touch at Cuba in 
their passage thither.' 

Aconspi. While a vessel was preparing for their de- 
a'f'a'n.t parturc, an unexpected event occasioned a 
Curic!.. general alarm. .Some soldiers and sailors se- 
cretly attached to Velasquez, or intimidated at tlu' 
prospect of the dangers unavoidable in attemptingto 
penetrate into the heart of a great empire with such 
unequal force, formed the design o( seizing one ol the 
brigantines, and making their escape to Cuba, m 
order to give the governor such intelligence as might 
enable him to intercept the siiip which was to carry 
the treasure and dispatches to Spam. '1 his conspi- 
racy, though formed by persbns of low lank, was 
conducted wdth profound secrecy ; but at the mo- 
ment when every thing wa.s ready for execution, 
they were betrayed by one ol their associates. 

Though the good fortune of Corters mter- 
!!roJri,., posed so seasonably on this occasion, the de- 
tection of this conspiracy filled his mind with 
most disquieting apprehensions, and prompted him to 

execute a scheme which he had long revolved. He 
perceived that the spirit of disaffection still lurked 
among his troops ; that though hitherto checked by 
the uniform success of his schemes, or suppressed by 
the hand of authority, various events might occur 
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which would encourage and cadi it forth. He ob- 
served, that many of his men, weary of the fatigue of 
service, longed to revisit their settlements in Cuba ; 
and that upon any appearance of extraordinary dan- 
ger, or any reverse of fortune, it would be impossible 
to restrain them from returning thither. He was 
sensible that his forces, already too feeble, could bear 
no diminution, and that a very small defection of his 
followers would oblige him to abandon the enter- 
prise. After ruminating often, and with much solici- 
tude, upon those particulars, he saw no hope of suc- 
cess, but in cutting off all possibility of retreat, and 
in reducing his men to the necessity of adopting the 
same resolution with which he himself was animated, 
cither to conquer or to perish. With this view, he 
determined to destroy his fleet ; but as he durst not 
venture to execute such a bold resolution by his sin- 
gle authority, he laboured to bring his soldiers to 
adopt his ideas with respect to the propriety of this 
measure. Ilis address in accomplishing this was not 
inferior to the arduous occasion in which it was em- 
ployed. lie persuaded some, that the ships had suf- 
fered so much by having been long at sea, as to be 
altogether unfit for service ; to others he pointed out 
w'hat a seasonable reinforcement of strength they 
w'ould derive from the junction of a hundred men, 
now unprofitably employed as sailors ; and to all he 
represenU'd the necessity of fixing their eyes and 
wishes upon wdiat was before them, without allow- 
ing the idea of a retreat once to enter their thoughts. 
With universal consent the ships were drawn ashore, 
and after stripping them of their sails, rigging, iron 
works, and whatever else might be of use, they were 
broke in pieces. Thus, from an effort of magnanimity, 
to which there is nothing parallel in history, five hun- 
dred men voluntarily consented to be shut up in a 
hostile country, filled with powerful and unknown 
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nations ; and having precluded every means of escape, 
left themselves without any resource but their own 
valour and j)erscverancc.'‘ 

Nothing now' retarded Cortes; tlie alacrity'*)!' hi^ 
troops and the disposition of his allies were ecpi ally 
favourable. the advantaii^cs, ho\ve\er, (leri\od 

from the latter, thous^h procured by much as<;iduity 
and address, were veil iiifi:h lost in a moment, by an 
indiscreet sally of religious zeal, whicli, on many oc- 
casions, precipitated C^ortes into actions incon.sistent 
with the prudence that distim^nishes liis character. 
Thong'll hitherto he had neither time nor op|)ortnmty 
to explain to tlu‘ natives the errors of their dwm su- 
perstition, or to instruct them in the principh^s oi the 
tdiristian faith, he commanded Ins solduuN to over- 
turn the altars and to destroy the idols in the chiel’tcau- 
plc of Zempoalla, and in their jilace to ('rect a cruciliv 
and an image of tlie Virgin Mary. '\ he people l>elu‘ld 
this with astonishment and horror; lh(' [iriests excited 
them to arms ; but such was the authority ol (’ort(‘N, 
and so great the ascendant which the Sjianiards had 
acciuircd, that the commotion was ai)pc:i'^(‘d without 
blood^hed, and concord pc'rfci tly rc-estal>li>hcd.' 

fortes began his inareh liuin Zemi>oalla, 
mu,iu on the IGth ol .Augii.st, wth five luinclrcd 
tuuino fifteen horse, .md six field-picef"'. 1 he 

rest of his troops, consisting chiefly ol .-iich Ironi 
age or infirmity were less fit for aeli\e ser\ le*', he left 
as a garrison in A'illa Rica, under tin c(-iiunan<l of 
Escalante, an officer of merit, and warmly attached 
to his interc-'t. The caziqne of Zempoalla suiiplied 
him w'ith provisions, and with two hundred ol tho.se 
Indians called 'fdmniicx, whose otlice, m a country 
where tame animals were unknown w as to earrj bur- 
dens, and to perform all .servile labour. They were 
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a great relief to the Spanish soldiers, who hitherto 
had been obliged, not only to carry their own bag- 
gage, but to drag along the artillery by main force. 
He offered likewise a considerable body of his troops, 
but Cortes was satisfied with four hundred ; taking 
care, however, to choose persons of such note, as 
might prove hostages for the fidelity of their master. 
N othing memorable happened in his progress, until 
he arrived on the confines of Tlascala. The inhabi- 
tants of that province, a warlike people, were impla- 
cable enemies of the Mexicans, and had been united 
in an ancient alliance with the caziques of Zempo- 
alla. Though less civilized than the subjects ofMonte- 
zuma, they were advanced in improvement far be- 
yond the rude nations of America, whose manners 
we have described. They had made considerable 
progress in agriculture ; they dwelt in large towns ; 
they were, not strangers to some species of commerce ; 
and in the imperfect accounts of their institutions 
and laws, transmitted to us by the early Spanish 
writers, we discern traces both of distributive jus- 
tice and of criminal jurisdiction in their interior 
police, lint still, as the degree of their civilization 
was incomplete, and as they depended for subsistence 
not on agriculture alone, but trusted for it in a great 
measure to hunting, they retained many of the (jua- 
lities natural to men in this state. Like them, they 
were fierce and revengefid ; like them, too, they 
were high-spirited and independent. In consequence 
of the former, they were involved in perpetual hos- 
tilities, and had but a slender and occasional inter- 
course with neighbouring states. The latter inspired 
them with such detestation of servitude, that they 
not only refused to stoop to a foreign yoke, and main- 
tained an obstinate and successful contest in defence 
of their liberty against the superior power of the 
Mexican empire, but they guarded with ecjual solici- 
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tude against domestic tyranny ; and disdaining to 
acknowledge any master, they lived under the mild 
and limited jurisdiction of a council elected by tlieir 
several tribes. 

„. Cortes, though he had rccei\ed inl’orma- 

«ith iiic tion concerning the martial ehaiacter of this 
people, flattered himself that his professions 
of delivering the ojipressed iVom th<‘ tyranny of 
Montezuma, their inveterate enmity to the .Mexicans, 
and the e.xamplc of their ancient allies the Zemjioal- 
lans, might induce the TIascalans to grant him a 
friendly reception. In order to disjiose them to this, 
four Zcmpoallaiis, of great eininenee were sent am- 
bassadors, to rccpicst, in hi.s name, and in that of 
their cazk|uc, that they would jicrmit the Siianiard.s 
to pass through the territories of the rejuiblie, in their 
way to Mexico. Hut instead of the favourable answer 
which was expected, the llasealans seized the am- 
bassadors, and without anv ngard to their public 
character, made pre|)arations tor saeiitiemg them to 
their gods. z\t the same lime, they ussi'inbled their 
troops, in older to oppose those iinktiov.n iinaders, 
if they should attempt to make I'leir iiassage good 
by force ol arms. Various motives r imciiiT*. d in preci- 
pitating the 'llasealans into this re-olution. /\ fierce 
people, shut lip within it-^ own narrow precincts, 
and little accustomed to any intercourse with loreign- 
ers, is apt to consider every stranger as an enemy, 
and is easily excited to arms. 'I'liey concluded, irom 
Cortes s propo.sal ol visiting .Monte/iima m his c.ipital, 
that, notwithstanding all his professions, he courted 
the friendship of a monarch wliom they both hated and 
feared. The imprudent zeal of ( ortes in violating 
the temples in Zcmpoalla, filled the J lascalans with 
horror; and as they were no less attached to their 
superstition than the other nations of New Spain, 
they were impatient to avenge their injuied gods, 
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and to acquire the merit of offering up to them as 
victims, those impious men who had dared to pro- 
fane their altars ; they contemned the small number 
of the Spaniards, as they had not yet measured their 
own strength with that of these new enemies, and 
had no idea of the superiority which they derived 
from their arms and discipline. 

Aiic '0 Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain. 
Success of for the return of his ambassadors, advanced 
into the Tlascalan territories. As the resolu- 
tions of people who delight in war are executed with 
no less promptitude than they are formed, he found 
troops in the field ready to oppose him. They at- 
tacked him with great intrepidity, and, in the first 
encounter, wounded some of the Spaniards, and 
killed two horses ; a loss, in their situation, of great 
moment, because it was irreparable. From this spe- 
cimen of their courage, Cortes saw the necessity of 
proceeding with caution. Ilis army marched in close 
order ; he chose the stations where he halted, with 
attention, and fortified every camp with extraordi- 
nary care. During fourteen days he was exposed to 
almost uninterrupted assaults, the Tla.scalans advanc- 
ing with numerous armies, and renewing the attack 
in various forms, with a degree of valour and perse- 
verance to which the Spaniards had seen nothing 
parallel in the I\cw Woi'ld. The Spanish historians 
describe those, successive battles with great pomp, 
and enter into a minute detail of particulars, minglijig 
many exaggerated and incredible circumstances,' 
with such as are real and marvellous. But no power 
of words can render the recital of a combat interest- 
ing, w'here there is no equality of danger ; and when 
the narrative closes with an account of thousands 
slain on the one side, while not a single person falls 
on the other, the most laboured descriptions of the 
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previous disposition ot the trooj)s, or of the various 
vicissitudes in the engagement, commaivLl no at- 
tention. 

Some There are some circumstaneos, ho\ve\er, in 

war, which are memorable, and meni no- 
stanccsin tice, as thcv throw Jiohi upon the ( liaraeter 
both of the people of New SjVciin, aiKi ol their 
conquerors. Though theTlascalans b^oll^ht^lo the 
field such numerous armies as a])|)ear siilKeienl to 
have overwhelmed the Spaniards, they wen^ ne\er 
a.ble to make any impression u|)on their small batta- 
lion. Singular as this may seem, it is not inexplica- 
ble. The Tlascalans, though addicted to war, were, 
like all unpolished nations, strangers to military or- 
der and discipline, and lost in a ureat measure tlu‘ 
advantag('. whicli they might have derived from tludr 
numbers, and the impetuosity oi tlu ir attack, by their 
constant solicitudi; to carry otf the dead and wound- 
ed. This point of honour, founded on a si ntiineiit ol 
tenderness natural to tln^ human mind, and sln ngth- 
cn^ by anxiety lo])resei\e tlu* bodu s of llu ir (Coun- 
trymen I'rom being de\()uied by llieir t neinies, was 
iini\(‘rsal among the people ot N ew Spam Attention 
to this ])iou;'5 office occupied tluan even during tlic 
heal of combat,^ broke their unioii, and dimmislied 
the force of the impression which the\ might liavc 
made by a joint efibrt. 

Not only was their superiority iii mimla . (>f little 
avail, but the imperfection ol tln ir militar\ ^^'t‘apous 
rendered their valour in a great iiuaisure inofimsive. 
After three battles, and many skirriii^Jics and as- 
saults, not one Spaniard was killed in tfie field. Ar- 
rows and spears, headed with Hint or the bones of 
fishes, stakes hardened in the fire, and wooden 
swords, thtnigli destructive wea[)uns among naked 
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Indians, were easily turned aside by the Spanish 
bucklers, and could hardly penetrate the escaupiles, 
or quilted jackets, which the soldiers wore. The 
Tlascalans advanced boldly to the charge, and often 
fought hand to hand. Many of the Spaniards were 
wounded, though all slightly, which cannot be im- 
puted to any want of courage or strength in their 
enemies, but to the defect of the arms with which 
they assailed them. 

Nolwithstandingthefury with which the Tlascalans 
attacked the Spaniaids, they seemed to have con- 
ducted their hostilities with some degree of barba- 
rous generosity. They gave the Spaniards warning 
of their hostile intentions, and as they knew that 
their invaders wanted provisions, and imagined, per- 
haps, like the other Americans, that they had left 
the ir own country because it did not aflbrd them 
subsistence, they sent to their camp a large supply 
of poultry and maize, desiring them to eat plenti- 
fully, because they scorned to attack an enemy en- 
feebled by hunger, and it would be an affront to their 
gods lo offer them famished victims, as well as dis- 
agreeable to themselves to feed on such emaciated 
prey.' 

V\ hen they were taught by the first encounter 
with their new enemies, that it was not easy to exe- 
cute this threat; when they perceived, in the sub- 
sequent engagements, that notwithstanding all the 
eflbrts of their own valour, of which they had a very 
high ojiiniou, not one of the Spaniards was slain or 
taken, they began to conceive them to be a superior 
order of beings, against whom human power could 
not avail. In this extremity they had recourse to 
their priests, requiring them to reveal the mysterious 
causes of such extraordinary events, and to declare 
what new means they should employ in order to re- 

^ llt'rrcra, dec. 8. i»b. \i. c 6. Guniara Cron c. 47 
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pulse those Ibrmidablc invaders. The priests, after 
many sacrifices and incantations, delivered this re- 
spouse. That these strang’ers were the otisprini^ of 
the sun, procreated by his animating- enei*<>‘y in the 
regions of the east ; that, by day, while erierished 
with the influence of his parental l)eains, they were 
invincible ; but by night, wlien his reviving heat was 
withdrawn, their vigour declined and faded like the 
heibsin the field, and they dwindled down into mor- 
tal men.* Theories less plausible have gained credit 
with more enlightened nations, and have influenced 
their conduct. Jn consccpienceof tins, the Tlascalans, 
with the implicit contidcnce of men wlio fancy them- 
selves to be under tlie guidance of Heaven, acted in 
contradiction to one o1 their most eslablislu'd maxims 
in war, and ventured to attack the enemy, witli a 
strong body, in the night-time, in hopes of di'stroy- 
ing them when enfecbh‘d and siirpriserl. lint Cor- 
tes had greater vigilance and disei rnment than to be 
deceived by tlic rude stratagems of an Indian army. 

I he sentimds at his out-poet's, obse rving some extra- 
ordinary movement among the Tlascalans, guve the 
alarm, in a moment the troops were under arms, and 
sallying out, (li>persed the party with git-at slaugh- 
ter, without :dl<<wiug it to approac h the camp. 'J’he 
Tlascalans, convinced by sad ex))enene< that their 
priests had deluded them, and satistied that they 
attempted la \ am, eitlier to deceive or to vancjuisli 
their enemies, their flercei)es> abated, and ll»ey be- 
gan to incline seriously U) peace. 

TheTia^. Tlu v w'crc at a loss, howe\er, in what man- 
pol^cdto" Ber to address the strangers, wfiat idea to 
peace foriii of ihcii' character, and whcthcT to con- 
sider them a^ beings of a gentle r>i oi a malevolent 
nature. There were circum.stance«i m ihcir conduct 
which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one 
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hand, as the Spaniards constantly dismissed the pri- 
soners whom they took, not only without injury, but 
often with presents of European toys, and renewed 
their offers of peace after every victory ; this lenity 
amazed people, who, according to the exterminating 
system of war known in America, were accustomed 
to sacrifice and devour without mercy all the cajitives 
taken in battle, and disposed them to entertain favour- 
able sentiments of the humanity of their new ene- 
mies. But, on the other hand, as Cortes had seized 
fifty of their countrymen who brought provisions to 
his camp, and, supposing them to be spies, had cut 
off their hands this bloody spectacle, added to the 
terror occasioned by the fire-arms and horses, filled 
them with dreadful impressions of the feri'city of 
their invaders.' This uncertainly was apparent in 
the mode of addressing the Spaniards. “ If," said 
they, “ you are divinities of a cruel and savage nature, 
\\c present to you five slaves, that you may drink 
their blood and cat their flesh. If you are mild 
deities, accept an offering of inceu.se and \ariegatcd 
plumes. If you are men, here is meat, and bread, and 
fruit to nourish you."'" I'hc peace which both parties 
now desired with etjual ardour, was soon con- 
cluded. 'flic Tlascalans yielded themsch es 
as vassals to the crown of Castile, and engaged to as- 
sist Cortes in all his future operations. He took the 
republic under his protection, and promised to defend 
their persons and possessions from injury or violence. 
Advaii- This treaty was concluded at a seasonable 
juncture for the Spaniards. The fatigue of 
Spaniards, scrvicc uniong 3 siuall body of men, surround- 
ed by such a multitude of enemies, was incredible. 
Half the army was on duty every night, and even they 
whose turn it was to rest, slept always upon their 

' Cortes Ut'Ukl. Rntmis. m 22'^ C. (domain Cron, c Hi ‘ XOIT. LIII. 
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arms, that they might be ready to run to their posts on 
a moment s warning. ]Many of them were wounded; 
a good number, and among these Cortes himself, la- 
boured under the distempers [)revalent iii hot cli- 
mates, and several had died since they set out from 
Vera Cruz. Notwithstanding the suj)plics whieh 
they had received from thcTlascalans, tlu'v were often 
in want of provisions, and so destitute' of the ne- 
cessaries most requisite in dangvrous service', that 
they had no salve to dress their wouiuhs, but wiiat 
was comjiosed with the fat of the Indians, whom they 
liad slain." V orn out with such intoleiabic toil and 
liardships, many ol the soldier^ la e^an to murmur, 
and, \vhcn they rcfli c'tc'd on the mnltilmle and bold- 
ness ol tneir enemies, more wiic* rcad\ to dov|rair. 
It required the utmost e\(‘rti(m ofCorles s authority 
and address to clu ck this spn-ji dt'spondc'iic’y in its 
prognass, and io reanimate his lollowi-rs \Mtii their 
wonted sense ol tiuur own '‘iipi, ran ity o\ er tiu' ene- 
mies \\ itli wlioni thc'V id to eoiiU nd. I lu‘ ^ul)- 
mission ot the I lasealans, and iIk ii own tnimipliant 
entry into the cajiit al eit \ , wlnioiliev w -le nc'cMcd 
AAath the i e\ erenee paid to beings oi a su pi i lor orih'r, 
banished, at once, from the minds the .-Spaniards, 
all memorv ol pa^t siiHennes, di-pt lird ( ve ry anx- 
ious thought with rc.speet o • their lut ure . perations, 
and i’ully sat jsfic'd them that llu re was not now any 
power in iVmeriea aljle to with'^tand then arms 
Cortes VO- C(irtes rc'inained t\\enl> days ni 'Mast ala, in 
ijcitous to Pj allow hi> troops a -hoil mtt /val ol' 

coiifidoict. re[)o--e after such hard '-eivict . DmaiiL; that 
time he was employed in transac t jon s and iiupiiries 
of great monKait with respect to hi^ Intiiri' schemes. 
In his daily ( (mlerenee" with the I'Kot alan ehu ls^ he 
received information concerning e\ei v particular re- 

" 13. Dmz. c. (j 1* ' eo!-''*- II !.ii. V 01. * > M f>]«z I 
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lative to the state of the Mexican empire, or to the 
qualities of its sovereign, which could be of use in re- 
gulating his conduct, whether he should be obliged 
to act as a friend or as an enemy. As he found that 
the antipathy of his new allies to the Mexican nation 
was no less implacable than had been represented, 
and perceived what benefit he might derive from the 
aid of such powerful confederates, he employed all 
his powers of insinuation in order to gain their confi- 
dence. Nor was any extraordinary exertion of these 
necessary. The Tlascalans, with the levity of mind 
natural to unpolished men, were, of their own accord, 
disposed to run from the extreme of hatred to that 
of fondness. Every thing in the appearance and 
conduct of their guests, was to them matter ol won- 
der.'' They gazed with admiration at whatever tlie 
Spaniards did, and fancying them to be oi' heavenly 
origin, were eager not only to comply with their de- 
mands, but to anticipate tlieir wishes. They ott’eretl. 
accordingly, to accompany Cortes in his march i - 
Mexico, withall the forces of the republic, under th>. 
command of their most experienced captains, 
wimiiiic But, after bestowing so much ])ains on i - 
menting this union, all the beneficial Irii.L'- 
ra»ii iciii yp were on the point of being lost, bv an 
effusion of that intemperate religious zeal with wineik 
Cortes was animated, no less than the other adviii- 
turers of the age. They all considered themselves a- 
instruments employed by Heaven to jiropagate tl:, 
Christian faith, and the less they were cjualiticd, 
cither by their knowledge or morals, for such a func- 
tion, they were more eager to discharge it. The 
profouud veneration of the Tlascalans lor the Spa- 
niards, having encouraged C'ortes to explain to some 
of their chiefs the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and to insist that they should abandon their own 
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superstitions, and embrace the faith of their new 
friends, they, according to an idesf universal amone 
barbarous nations, readily acknowlcclLred the triitli 
and excellence of what he taught; but (‘onteiuled. 
that the J culcs oi Tlascalawcre divinitiCN no lcs> than 
the god in whom the Spaniards believed , and as that 
being was entitled to the homage oi’ hairopeans, >o 
they were bound to revere the same j^ower-; \\hieh 
their ancestors had worshi|)ped. Cortes continued, 
nevertheless, to urge liis demand in a toiu* ol' autho- 
rity, mingling threats with his arguments, until tin 
TJascalans could l)car it no longer, and ceiiinred linn 
never to mention this again, lot tlu* gods slioulfl 
avenge on their heads the guilt of ha\ me listened to 
such a proposition. CorU's. astoni dicd and ('nraei d 
at their obstinacy, pre))arcd t(. e\i‘eute by Ibiet , wiiai 
he could not aeeom|)lish by juu-suasion, and \\a- 
going to overturn tlndr altars, and caist dou n t!i« ii 
idols with the same violent hand a^ at /enip<>aila, j! 
latlier Bariholonuw de ^dnu’d.*, eln|dain to li.o ( k- 
jiedition, had nut clK'cki'd hi^ ineonvKh i .Oo mipr- 
tnosjtv'. i le reprc'^ented thc‘ iin])nuU ii( e o' Mali an 
attemj)t ni a larij*' eilv newlv m muk ilod. and Idled 
with ])eople no Ic ss snpea suriou-« than wai i ike ; he de- 
clared. that the proceccli.’iu at Zt inpoalla had always 
app/C'ared to Inin prccjpiiaie and nnjust . that religion 
was not to be pii)j):ig'aled bv tlu '-w ord, or inlideK 
to l)C con Vila • (i ij\ \ iolenee . i hat ot hei \s e.i j on - w c re 
to be em])loyed in this inmistrv paliml in M a lion 
must cnligliteii the under-tandimn and pani- * \am- 
ple captivate the heart, belore men ( ould bt mdiu ed 
to abandon error, and einbrae- the nmh Amidst 
scenes, wlu re a narrow-iniuded bmotiv apj>eai- in 
such closc‘ iiiiioii witli (jppre^sjoii sod crut^it\ , 'senti- 
ments so lib^eral and humane -Maala* the inind with 
unexpected pleasure, and at a tiine wlicn iliC’ rights 
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of conscience were little understood in the Christian 
world, and the idea of toleration unknown, one is 
astonished to find a Spanish monk of the sixteeth 
century among the first advocates against persecu- 
tion, and in behalf of religious liberty. The remon- 
strances of an ecclesiastic, no less respectable for 
wisdom than virtue, had their proper weight with 
Cortes. He left the Tlascalans in the undisturbed 
exercise of their own rites, requiring only that they 
should desist from their horrid practice of offering 
human victims in sacrifice. 

Advance. Cortcs, af^ sooH as his troops were fit for 
toChoiuia. service, resolved to continue his march to- 
wards Mexico, notwithstanding the earnest dissua- 
sives of the Tlascalans, who represented his destruc- 
tion as unavoidable, if he put himself in the power 
of a jii ince so faithless and cruel as Montezuma. As 
he was accompanied by six thousand Tlascalans. he 
had now llu; comniand of forces which resembled a 

regular army. They directed their course ti 

(Kt. ! ^ 

wards Cliolula; Montezuma, who had at 
len^tli consented to admit the Sj)aniards into in^- 
])resonee, liavinu informed (airtes. that lie liad L;i\en 
orders lor his Inendly rceejition there, (’hohda was 
a Considerable town, and tlR)ii<;h onlv li\e b airiies 
distant i'roni I'lascala, was Ibrmerly an indepc :.dent 
slate, but had been lately subjected to tiie Mt‘\ican 
emj)irt‘. 'J'his was considered by all tlie jieople of 
iVew Sjiain as a holy place, the sanctuary and chief 
seat ol their ^ods, to which pilgrims resorted from 
every jirovinee, and a greater number of human vic- 
tims were ottered in its principal temple than even 
in that of .Mexico.' Montezuma st ems to ha\ e in- 
vited the Sjianiards thither, either Irom some super- 
stitious hope that the gods would not suffer this 

• Ti)!qi,rrnat!,'i Ind. i Col. * 'V. ii C M 
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sacred mansion to be defiled, without pourine; down 
their wrath upon those impious strang’crs, wlio ven- 
tured to insult their power in the place ol' its peculiar 
residence; or from a belief that he himself mii,dit 
there attempt to ('ut them off with more certain 
success, under the immediate protection of his divi- 
nities. 

The seve- Cortes had been warned by the Tlasealans, 
pmceliure befoi'c lic Set oiit Oil lii'^ iiiareli. Id kee|) a 
ibcre. watchful cvc over the tliolulans. lie hiinseli. 
though received into the town with inneh >eennnLi 
rcsjiect and cordiality, ob^er\ed several eirenin- 
stances in their conduct which excited vu'^lfu'ion. 
Two of the Tlaseaians, who weix' enc ain|)i (l at s(»nu' 
distance from the town, as the ( holiiians n tii'-tMl to 
admit their ancient (aieiiiu within its pncinets, 
having found nuTuis to enter in disgni^i^, acfjiiainted 
Cortes, that they oliserved th(‘ women and elnhlK ii 
of the ]irinci|)al (oti/ens niinnu in -loat hiiir\ (‘\er\ 
night; and that six eluldren had Ixa-n sacrificed in 
the chief teinjik', a rite whu h m(lieai(.d the exta ii 
tion oi scune warliki* enterpn-e to In- appi nadime 
At the same liiinx Alarina the inierpi ( f 'i re(ei\ed 
inforinatKm i'roin an Indian womaii ni ^h-tiiatiun, 
w’hos(‘ eontidenee she hid gained, thai tlm de^lrnc- 
tiou of her truauls was concert'd; ihai a bod\ (»! 
Mexican troopis lay coneeahd m ai the lf>wii, that 
some of the street^ ware liarrieadei! , and m utliers, 
pits or deej) trenches w t re dnir. amd -Imlitlv < .r.ered 
over, as trajis into winch the hor-'' ini^ht l.i!I . ihat 
stones or nn '^s i ve \\ (’a p( >n'> w ( re eol 1 1 e i ( < i 'in t h < ■ I < i ps 
of the tcmi>les. with which to <y\i\\\ In im tin- inlantry ; 
that the fatal lionr was now at liand, .md tln-ir riiin 
unavoidal dc*. ortc'^, al-frimda* t'i<' (‘»nc’iiiini^(‘\i- 

dence, seeretK arre'^ted three* <a tin- ( Im i pri(‘sts, 
and extort(‘d iroin llu in a conle-^ion, that ( mdiiined 
the intelliL^once which he liad ueeivi’d /\s ihu a 
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moment was to be lost, he instantly resolved to pre- 
vent his enemies, and to inflict on them such dread- 
ful vengeance as might strike Montezuma and his 
subjects with terror. For this purpose, the Spaniards 
and Zempoallans were drawn up in a large court, 
which had been allotted for their quarters near the 
centre of the town ; the Tlascalans had orders to ad- 
vance ; the magistrates, and several of the chief citi- 
zens were .sent for, under various pretexts, and seized. 
On a signal given, the troops rushed out, and fell 
upon the multitude, destitute of leaders, and so much 
astonished, that the weapons dro})ping from their 
hands, they stood motionless, and incapable of de- 
fence. While the Spaniards pressed them in front, 
the Tlascalans attacked them in the rear. The streets 
were filled with bloodshed and death. The temples, 
which afl'orded a retreat to the priests and some of 
the leading men, were set on fire, and they perished 
in the flames. This .scene of horror continued two 
days ; during which, the wretched inhabitants suf- 
fered all that the destructive rage of the Spaniards, 
or the ira])lacablc revenge of their Indian allies, could 
inflict. .At length the carnage ceased, after the 
slaughter of six thousand Cholulans, w ithout the loss 
of a single Spaniard. Cortes then released the ma- 
gistrates, and reproaching them bitterly fur their in- 
tended treachery, declared, that as justice was now- 
appeased, he forgave the offence, but required them 
to recall the citizens wdio had fled, and re-establish 
order in the town. Such was the ascendant which 
the Spaniards had acquired over this superstitious 
race ot men, and so deeply w^ere they impressed with 
an opinion of their superior discernment, as well as 
power, that, in obedience to this command, the city 
was in a lew dajs filled again with people, who, 
amidst the ruins of their sacred buildings, yielded re- 
spectful service to men whose hands were stained 
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with the blood of thoir relations and follow-citi- 

zens/ 

tholul". Cortes atlvaneed direcUy I... 
toua ds Hards Mexico, which was only twcnt v lea-iiios 
ea.co. distant. In every place through which he 
passed, he was received as a jioi son possessed of suf- 
ficient power to deliver the empire from the oppres. 
Sion under whieh it groaned; and the caziipies or 
governors communicated to him all the grieianees 
which they felt under the tyrannical i,u>vernment ol 
Montezuma, Avith that unreserved eonlidenee whieh 
men naturally rejiose in superior lu'ine''. W hen 
Cortes first observed the seeds of diseonlent m the 
remote provinces of the ein|>ire, hojie dawned upon 
his mind , but when he now diseovei'etl such s\mp* 
toms of alienation from tiieir monarch near the seat 
of government, he concluded that the \ital parts of 
the constitution were atlected, and conciived the 
most sanguine I'Xpectatioiis of overturning a stati', 
whose natural strength was tine. ;li\ided and im- 
paired. \\ Ink' those ri'tlcctions eueoiiraeed tlie 
general to jiersist in iu^ arduous un.lertakine-, rhe 
soldiers wore no less animati'd bv obser\ alioas more 
obvious to their capacity. In descen'iin^ from the 
mountains of (Jhaleo, m ross whieii tin road la\ , the 
First Ticw vast plain of Mexico opeiU‘il L;'ra(iiiaiJv 1o their 
view. M^heii tlK‘y hr>t l)(*liehl tlii^ prospect, 
one of the most strikinji: and beautiful f>ii iIk ta(‘e of 
the eartli ; when they observed It rlih and t iiliivated 
fields, stretehinu farther than thf (‘\e could reach: 
when they “^aw a lake r(‘scmbliin( the ^ea in extent, 
encompassed with larire town-, and di-cf>vMrd tlu- 
capital city rjsiiui: upon an i^lanrl u\ tli(‘ middle, 
adorned witli its temples, and turiM'- ; the* sceiu‘ so 
far exceeded their imaaination, that, some believed 

' Cortes Rel.it H w . ^ -'M R Oia- * v . 

(Ut. 2 ^ib. Ml. ^ 1, - Xdte 1 \'. 
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the fanciful descriptions of romance were realized, 
and that its enchanted palaces and gilded domes were 
presented to their sight ; others could hardly per- 
suade themselves that this wonderful spectacle was 
any thing more than a dream.“ As they advanced, 
their doubts were removed, but their amazement 
increased. They were now fully satisfied that the 
country was rich beyond any conception which they 
had formecJ of it, and flattered themselves that at 
length they should obtain an ample recompense for 
all their services and sufl'erings. 

Th(! irri'- Hitlicrto tlicy had met with no enemy to 
of Monte- oppose their jtrogress, though several circum- 
zunia. stances occurred which led them to suspect 
that some design was formed to surprise and cut 
them otf. .Many messengers arrived succc.'-sively 
from Montezuma, permitting them one day to ad- 
vance, recpiiring them on the next to retine, as his 
hopes or fears alternately ])rcvailcd; and so won- 
derful was this infatuation, which seems to be unac- 
countable on any supposition but that of a super- 
stitious dread of the Spaniards, as beings of a superior 
nature, (hat (’ortes was almost at the gates of the 
capital, before the monarch had determined \\ hether 
to receive him as a friend, or to oppose him as an 
enemy. But as no sign of open hostility appeared, 
the Spaniards, without regarding the fluctuations of 
Montezuma’s sentiments, continued their march 
along the causeway which led to Mexico through 
thevlakc, with great circumspection and the strictest 
discipline, though without seeming to suspect the 
prince whom they were about to visit. 

Ills first M’hcn they drew near the city, about a 
KhhVi'i-' thousand ])orsons, who ajjpeared to be of dis- 
Spmiianis. fint-tion, eaiuc forth to meet them, adorned 
w'ith plumes, and clad in mantles of fine cotton. 


•• Si€ Note I VI 
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Each of these, in his order, passed by Corte.>i, and 
saluted him according to the mode deemed most re- 
spectful and submissive in their country. 1'hey an- 
nounced the approach of Monte/iiraa himself, ami 
soon after his harbingers came in sieht. I Iku’C ap- 
peared first two hundred persons in a uniform dress, 
with large plumes of feathers, alike in fashion, march- 
ing two and two, in deep silence, barelooted, with 
their eyes fi.xcd on the ground. These were followed 
by a company of higher rank, in their most sliowy 
apparel, in the midst of whom was Alonte/.iima, in a 
chair or litter richly ornamented with gold, aiul fea- 
thers of various colours. I'our ofhis ju inciiial favour- 
ites carried him on their shoulders, others supimrted 
a canopy of curious workmanship o\er his head. 
Before him marched three otticers with rods of gold 
in their hands, which they lifted up on hieli at cer- 
tain intervals, and at that signal all the ])coplc liowcd 
their heads, and hid their faces, as unworthy to look 
on so great a monarch. M hen he <li t w m ar, ( 'ortes 
dismounted, advancing toward- him willi otliciou- 
haste, and in a rc-iicctful posture. Ai tiu’ .'anic lime 
Montc/.uiiTi alighted Iroin his chair, aiul h-amm; on 
the arms ol two of his near relation.-, a|.proachcd 
with a slow .md -tatcly jiacc, hi- atu ml lut- co\ e rmg 
the street with cotton cloth-, that lie might not touch 
the ground. C'ortes aeeostcil him v. ifh piofound re- 
verence*, after the* liiure>j>e*an la.-hion. Ill* ’*'eMuiie*d 
the salutation, according to the; mode ol hi- eomitry, 
by touching the e;arth with his hand, ami the n ki-sjng 
it. This ceremony, the customai y e*xpre--ion of ve- 
neration from inferiors towards those who were* above* 
them in rank, appeared such ama/.mg coiideseension 
in a proud rnemarch, who scarce ly de igned to con- 
sider the rest of mankind as of the ^ame* spe cies with 
himself, that all hi- subject- firmly believed those 
persons, before whom iie humbled him-clf iti thi- 
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manner, to be something more than human. Accord- 
ingly as.^they marched through the crowd, the Spa- 
niards frequently, and with much satisfaction, heard 
themselves denominated Teaks, or divinities. No- 
tlihig material passed in this first interview. Mon- 
tezuma conducted Cortes to the quarters whieh he 
had prepared for his reception, and immediately took 
leave of him, with a politeness not unworthy of a 
court more refined. “ You are now,” says he, “ with 
your brothers in your own house ; refresh yourselves 
after your fatigue, and be happy until I return.”" 
The place allotted to the Spaniards for their lodging 
was a house built by the father of Montezuma. It 
was surrounded by a stone wall, with towers at pro- 
per distances, which served for defence as well as for 
ornament, and its apartments and courts were so large, 
as to accommodate both the Spaniards and their In- 
dian allies. The first care of Cortes was tq^take pre- 
cautions for his security, by planting the artillery so 
as to command the different avenues which led to it, 
by ajipointing a large division of his troops to be al- 
ways on guard, and by posting sentinels at proper 
stations, with injunctions to observe the same vigi- 
lant discipline as if they were within sight of an ene- 


my s camp. 


in.^ idea of 
lltc Spa- 
niurds. 


In the evening, Montezuma returned to vi- 
sit his guests with the same pomp as in their 
first interview, and brought presents of suCh 


value, not only to Cortes and to his officers, but even 


to the private men, as proved the liberality of the 


monarch to be suitable to the opulence of hiskingdom 


A long conference ensued, in which Cortes learned 
what was the opinion of^Montezuma with respect to 
the' Spaniards. It was an established tradition, he 
told him, among the Mexicans, that their ancestors 


• Cortes llelat. Ram. iii. 2.1? — B. Diaz. c. r>.)— 88. Gomara Cron, 

c. 64, r».S. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 5 — 
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came originally from a remote region, and conquered 
the provinces now subject to his dominion ; tliat 
after they were settled there, the great captain^ho 
conducted this colony returned to his own country, 
promising that at some future period his descend- 
ants should visit them, assume the government, and 
reform their constitution and lav\.s; that from what 
he had heard and seen of Cortes and hl^ followers, he 
was convinced that they w'ere the very persons whose 
appearance the Mexican traditions and juopheeies 
taught them to expect ; that accordingly he had re- 
ceived them, not as strangers, but as relations ol the 
same blood and parentage, aiul desired that they 
might consider themselves as masters in Ins domi- 
nions, for both lumsell and his snbjeets should be 
ready to comply with their will, and even to prevent 
their wishes, (.’ortes made a reply m his usual style, 
with respect to the dignity and power of his sove- 
reign, and^is intention in sending Inin into that<'oun- 
try ; artfully endeavouring so ti) frame liis discourse, 
that it might coincide as much as jms^dile with the 
idea which Montezuma had formed concerning the 
origin of the Spaniards. ,Next morning. ( 'orte.-, and 
some of his principal attendants were admitted to a 
publiy audience of the emiieror. 'flic line.* sub.sc- 
quent days were omplo\(d m vii wmg the ( ily ; the 
appearance of winch, so tar superior in the order ot 
its buildings and the mnnbi r of its inli.ibitaigs to any- 
place the Spaniards had beheld in America, and yet 
so little resembling the structure of a European e.ty, 
filled them with surpri.sc and admiration. 

Mexico, or rciniclitilla)i, as it wa- anciently called 
bv the natives, is situated in a large |.lam, en\ ironed 
by mountains of such height, that, though within the 
torrid zone, the temperature of its climate is mild and 
healthful. All the moisture which descends from the 
high grounds is collected m several lakes, the two 
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]pr^t -of wh^h, ninety^ in circuit, 

^ith es^h; other. Ift^ters of |he 

fre!^'%ose of ftie othetl|i|»^tifih. Oi^.^e 
banks of the^)|fif1^r, a{i4 on some sn^|^««siands adj^- 
ii^^ to them, the cs^^ttd of Montezuma’s empire was 
built. The access ^'^e city was by artificial cause- 
ways or streets formed of stones and earth, about 
thirty feet in breadth. As the waters of the lake 
during the rainy season overflowed the flai!*i|ountry, 
these causeways were of considerable lengto,. That 
of Tacuba, on the west, extended a mil^ and *a half ; 
thatof Tepeaca,* on the north-west, three miles ; that 
of Cuoyacan, towards the south, six miles. On the 
east there was no causeway, and the city could be 
approached only by canoes.'' In each of these cause- 
ways were openings at proper intervals, through 
which tlie waters flowed, and over these beams of 
tim^r were laid, which being covered ,mth earth, 
the ' rauscway or street had every wheri^ uniform 
appearance. As the approaches to the city were sin- 
gular, its construction was remarkable. Not only 
the temples of their gods, but the houses belonging 
to the monarch, and to persons of distinction, were 
of such dimensions, that, in comparison with any 
other buildings which had been hitherto disetwered 
in America, they might be termed magnificent. The 
habitations of the common people were mean, resem- 
bling the huts of other Indians. But they were all 
placed in a regular manner, on the banks of the canals 
which passed through the city, in some of its districts, 
or on the sides of the streets which intersected it in 
other quarters. In sevepil places were large open- 

* 1 am indebted to M. Claxigero for correcting an error of importance in my de- 
scription of Mexico. From tlie east, xxbere Texcuto was situated, there xxas no cause- 
way, as 1 have observed, and yet by some inattention on my part, or on that of the 
printer, in all the former editions one of the causeways waa saiii to leatl to Tezeuco. 
M. (Maxigero's measurement of the ix'iigtb of these causexx ays differs somewhatfrom 
llmt xxbich I have adopted from F. 'I'orribio. Cluxig. ii p. 7‘2. 

? F. Torribio MS. 
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mgs or sqiiM*es, one of whicHt allotted' for the%ntet 
is said 1® have been'so spadoms^ that foicty' 
thousand persons carried on traffic there, 
this city, thc '^fide of the New Wbiddf and the no- 
blest monument of the industrf tod art of man, while 
unacquainted with the use of iron, and destitute of 


aid from any domestic animal, the Spaniards, who 
are most moderate in their computations, reckon that 
there t^toe at least sixty thousand inhabitants. 

Their (Jail- mucli socvcr tho novelty of those 

Korons objects might amuse or astonish the Spaniiirds, 

situation. . i ' ^ i , . . , . * 

they telt the utmost solicitude with respect to 


their own situation. From a concurrence of circum- 


stances, no less unexpected than favourable to their 
progress, they had been allowed to jienetrate into the 
heart of a powerful kingdom, and were now lodged 
in its capital without having once met with ojkmi op- 
position ,^m its monarch. The Tlascalans, however, 
had earn^tly dissuaded them from phicing such con- 
fidence in MoiitezAiina, as to enter a city of such pe- 
culiar situation as Mexico, where that prince would 
have them at mercy, shut u]) as it were in a snare, 
from which it was impossible to escape. I'hey as- 
sured them that the Mexican pnots had. m the name 
of tl^e gods, counselled their so\eieign tc. admit the 
Spaniards into the capital, that he iiuglit cut them 
off there at one blow with perfect seeuii;\.“ They 
now perceived too plainly, that the apjirehcnsioiis of 
their allies cvere not destitute of foundation . that, by 
breaking the bridges placed at certain interval.-, on 
the causeways, or liy destroying part of the cause- 
ways themselves, their retreat would be rendered 
impracticable, and they nwt remain cooped up in 
the centre of a hostile city, surroundefl by multi- 
tudes sufficient to overwhelm them, and without a 


^ Cortrs lUIat. Ram. iii. U. fU'Iat. tl* isn ^rnri Cilia dr Mexico, par uii 

CeiUelhuonio del Cortcsi lUiii ilnd K. Hirr* ra, dec. ‘ 2 . lib. vti, c. 1 6 lc . 
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possibility of receiving aid from their allies. Monte- 
zuma' had, indee'd, received them >^h' distinguished 
respect. But ought they to reckon upfOn this as real, 
or to consider it as fei^ed? Even if it'were sincere, 
cotfld they promise on its continuance ? Their safety 
depended upon the will of a monarch in whose at- 
tao^nent they had _no reason to confide ; and an 
order flowing from his caprice, or a word uttered by 
him in passion, might decide irrevocably concerning 
their fate." 

Solicitude These reflections, so obvious as to occur to 
pi«iiy^of the meanest soldier, did not escape the vigi- 
Cottes. jjjnt sagacity of their general. Before he set 
out from Cholula, Cortes had received advice from 
Villa Rica,' that Qualpopoca, one of the Mexican ge- 
nerals on the frontiers, having assembled an army in 
order to attack some of the people whom the Spa- 
niards had encouraged to throw off the Mea^can yoke, 
Escalante had marched out with part of thfe garrison 
to support his allies ; that an engagement had ensued, 
in which, though the Spaniards were victorious, Es- 
calante, with seven of his men, had been mortally 
wounded, his horse killed, and one Spaniard had been 
surrounded by the enemy and taken alive ; that the 
head of this unfortunate captive, after being cairried 
in triumph to different cities, in order to convince the 
people that their invaders were not immortal, had 
been sent to Mexico.'* Cortes, though alarmed with 
this intelligence, as an indication of Montezuma’s 
hostile intentions, had continued his march. But 
as soon as he entered Mexico, he became sensible, 
that, from an excess of confidence in the superior 
valour and discipline of liis troops, as well as from 
the' disadvantage of having nothing to guide him in 
an unknown country, but the defective intelligence 


h B. Dia*. c. 94. Cortes KeUit. EUm. iii. 235. C. 

< B. Diai. c 93, 94. Herrera, Uec. 2. lib. viii. c. 1. 
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which he had received from people with whom his 
mode of communication was very imperfect, he had 
pushed forward into a situation, where it was diiHcult 
to continue, and from which it was dangerous to re- 
tire. Disgrace, and perhaps ruin, was the certain con- 
sequence of attempting the latter. The success of his 
enterprise depended upon supporting the high opi- 
nion which the people of New Spain had formed 
with respect to the irresistible power of his arms. 
Upon the first symptom of timidity on his part, their 
veneration would cease, and Montezuma, whom fear 
alone restrained at present, would let loose upon him 
the whole force of his empire. At the same time, he 
knew that the countenance of his own sovereign was 
to be obtained only by a series of victories, and that 
nothing but the merit of extraordinary success could 
screen his conduct from the censure of irregularity. 
From all these considerations, it was necc.ssary to 
maintain ^is station, and to extricate himself out of 
the difficulties in which one bold step had involved 
him, by venturing upon aTiother still bolder. The 
situation was trying, but his mind was equal to it ; 
and after revolving the matter with deep attention, 
he fixed upon a plan no less extraorclmary than 
„ , daring. He determined to seize Montezuma 
sei*e Man- m Ills palacB, and to carry him as a pn.soner 
K-ziima. Spanish quarters. From the super- 

stitious veneration of the Mexicans for the person of 
their monarch, as well as their implicit .submission 
to his will, he hoped, by having Montezuma in his 
power, to acquire the supreme direction of their affairs ; 
or, at least, with such a sacred pledge m his hands, 
he made no doubt of being' secure from any effort of 
their violence. 

HU min- This lic immediately proposed to his officers, 
cuting'" The timid startled at a measure so audacious, 
and raised objections. 1'he more intelligent 

I o 
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and resolute, conscious that it was the only resource 
in which there appeared any prospect of safety, 
warmly approved of it, and brought over their com- 
panions so cordially to the same opinion, that it was 
agreed instantly to make the attempt. At his usual 
hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes went to the pa- 
lace, accompanied by Alvarado, Sandoval, Lugo, 
Velasquez de Leon, and Davila, five of his principal 
officers, and as many trusty soldiers. Thirty chosen 
men followed, not in regular order, but sauntering at 
some distance, as if they had no object but curiosity ; 
small parties were posted at proper intervals, in all 
the streets leading from the Spanish quarters to the 
court ; and the remainder of his troops, with the 
Tlascalan allies, were under arms ready to sally out 
on the first alarm. Cortes and his attendants were 
admitted without suspicion ; the Mexicans retiring, 
as usual, out of respect. He addressed the monarch 
in a tone very different from that which he had em- 
ployed in former conferences, reproaching him bit- 
terly as the author of the violent assault made upon 
the Spaniards by one of his officers, and demanded 
public reparation for the loss which they had sus- 
tained by the death of some of their companions, as 
well as for the insult offered to the great prince whose 
servants they were. Montezuma, confounded at this 
unexpected accusation, and changing colour, either 
from consciousness of guilt, or from feeling the in- 
dignity with which he was treated, asserted his own 
innocence with great earnestness, and, as a proof of 
it, gave orders instantly to bring Qualpopoca and his 
accomplices prisoners to Mexico. Cortes replied, 
with seeming complaisance, that a declaration so re- 
spectable left no doubt remaining in his own mind, but 
that something more was requisite to satisfy his fol- 
lowers, who would never be convinced that Mon- 
tezuma did not harbour hostile intentions against 
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them, unless, as an evidence of his confidence and 
attachment, he removed from his own palace, and 
took up his residence in the Spanish quarters, where 
he should be served and honoured as i)ecanie a irreat 
monarch. The first mention of so stranoro a pro|K)sa! 
bereaved Montezuma of speech, and almost of motion. 
At length, indignation gave him utterance, and lie 
haughtily answered, That persons ofliis rank weri^ 
not accustomed voluntarily to give ii[) tliemsch c s as 
prisoners ; and were he mean enough to do so. Ins 
subjects would not permit such an afiVont to hv of 
fered to their sovereign.” C\)rtcs, unwilling to employ 
force, endeavoured alternately to soollu' and to in- 
timidate him. The altercation hccauu’ w arm ; and 
having continued above three hours, \'elas(|uc/ (h‘ 
Leon, an impetuous and gallant young man, e\ 
claimed with impatience, W hy waste more' time in 
vain? Let us cither seize him instantly, or stab him 
to the heart.” The threatening voice and fierce gt's- 
tures with which these words were uttered, struck 
Montezuma. The Spamaids, he wa^ sensible, had 
now proceeded so far, as left him no liopc that they 
would recede. His own danger waas imminent, the 
necessity unavoidable, lie saw* both, ami abandon 
ing himself to his fate, C(»mplied wnlh tlieir itapicsl. 

His officers win* callid. Ih conimnni- 
Tiia carried Gated to them his resolution. 1 in nigh iusto- 
S|»aMUii nished and afflicted, they presiim; d not to 
quarters, qucstloii tlic wull of tlu ii’ ma'^(eI^ hut cirried 
him in silent pomp, all bathed in tears, to the S])anish 
quarters, ^^dlen it w^as known that the strangers 
w^ere conveying away the emperor, the perqile bnjki* 
out into the wildest transports of grief and rage, 
threatening the Spaniards wdth immediate destruc- 
tion, as the pur, i'-hment justly due to their impious 
audacity. But as soon as Mimlezuma appeared w ith 
a seeming gaiety of countenance, and waved Ins hand, 
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the tumult was hushed, and upon his declaring it to 
be of his own choice that he went to reside for some 
time among his new friends, the multitude, taught to 
revere every intimation of their sovereign’s pleasure, 
quietly dispersed.' 

Thus was a powerful prince seized by a few stran- 
gers in the midst of his capital, at noonday, and car- 
ried off as a prisoner without opposition or blood- 
shed . History contains nothing parallel to this event, 
either with respect to the temerity of the attempt, 
or the success of the execution ; and were not all the 
circumstances of this extraordinary transaction au- 
thenticated by the most unquestionable evidence, 
they would appear so wild and extravagant, as to go 
far beyond the bounds of that probability which must 
be preserved even in fictitious narrations. 
lUccived Montezuma was received in the Spanish 
quarters with ^11 the ceremonious respect 
•pcct. which Cortes had promised. He was at- 
tended by his own domestics, and served with his 
usual state. His principal officers had free access 
to him, and he carried on every function of govern- 
ment as if he had been at perfect liberty. The Spa- 
niards, however, watched him with the scrupulous 
vigilance which was natural in guarding such an im- 
portant prize,' endeavouring at the same time to 
soothe and reconcile him to his situation, by every 
external demonstration of regard and attachment. 
But from captive princes the hour of humiliation 
Subjected suffering is never far distant. Qualpo- 
to cruel poca, his son, and five of the principal officers 
indignities, servcd Under him, were brought pri- 
soners to the capital, in consequence of the orders 
which Montezuma had issued. The emperor 
gave them up to Cortes, that he might in- 

• B. Dias. c. 9i. Gomnra Cron. c. 8.1, Cories Rclat. Ham. iii. p. ‘236- 
Herrera, dec. £. lib. viii, c. 2, 3 f Ste Note LVII. 
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qmre into the nature of their crime, and determine 
their punishment. They were forniallv tried by a 
Spanish court-martial ; and though they had acted 
no other part than what became loyal subjects and 
brave men, in obeying the orders of their lawful 
sovereigi), and in opposing the invaders of their ei)un, 
try, they were condemned to be burnt alive. The 
execution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long sus- 
pended. The unhapjiy victims were instantly led 
forth. The pile on which they were laid was com- 
posed of the w'eapons collected in the royal magazine 
for the public defence. An innumerable multitude of 
Mexicans beheld, in silent astonishment, the double 
insult offered to the majesty of their empire, an officer 
of distinction committed to the flames by the autho- 
rity of strangers, for having done what he owed in 
duty to his natural sovereign ; and the arms pro\ ick-d 
by the foresight of their ancestors for avenging public 
wrongs, consumed before their eyes. 

But these were not the most shocking indignities 
which the Mexicans had to bear. The Spaniards, 
convinced that Qualpo|)oca would not ha\e ventured 
to attack E.scalante witliout orders from his master, 
were not satisfied with iiiHieting vengeance on the 
instrument employed in committing that crime, while 
the author of it escaped with impunit\ . .lu.'t before 
Qualpopoca was led out to .sufl'er. Cortes entered the 
apartment of Montezuma, followed by some of his 
officers, and a soldier carrying a pair of fetters ; and 
approaching the monarch with a stern countenance 
told him, that as the persons who were now to undergo 
the punishment which they merited, had charged him 
as the cause of the outrage committed, it was neces- 
sary that he likewise should make atonement for that 
guilt; then turning away abruptly, without waiting 
for a reply, commanded the soldiers to clap the fetters 
on his legs. The orders were instantly executed. 
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The disconsolate monarch, trained up with an idea 
that his person was sacred and inviolable, and con- 
sidering this profanation of it as the prelude of im- 
mediate death, broke out into loud lamentations and 
complaints. His attendants, speechless with horror, 
fell at his feet, bathing them with their tears ; and bear- 
ing up the fetters in their hands, endeavoured with 
officious tenderness to lighten their pressure. Nor 
did their grief and despondency abate, until' Cortes 
returned from the execution, and with a cheerful 
countenance ordered the fetters to be taken off. As 
Montezuma’s spirits had sunk with unmanly dejec- 
tion, they now rose into indecent joy; and with an 
unbecoming transition, he passed at once from the 
anguish of despair to transports of gratitude and ex- 
pressions of fondness towards his deliverer. 

In those transactions, as represented by the 

Uoasons of • i i • • i • • r i 

Corie.s’s Spanish liistorians, we search in vain lor the 
coiuiucf. qualifies which distinguish other parts of 
Cortes's conduct. To usurj) a jurisdiction which 
could not belong to a stranger, who assumed no 
higher character than that of an ambassador from a 
foreign prince, and under colour of it, to inflict a 
capital punishment on men whose conduct entitled 
them to esteem, appears an act of barbarous cruelty. 
To put the monarch of a great kingdom in irons, and, 
after such ignominious treatment, suddenly to release 
him, seems to be a display of power no less incon- 
siderate than wanton. According to the common 
relation no account can be given either of the one 
action or the other, but that Cortes, intoxicated with 
success, and presuming on the ascendant which he 
had acquired over the minds of the Mexicans, thought 
nothing too bold for him to undertake, or too danger- 
ous to execute. But, in one view, these proceedings, 
however repugnant to justice and humanity, may^ 
have flowed from that artful policy which regulated 
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every part of Cortes’s behaviour towards the Mexi- 
cans. They had conceived the Spaniards to be an 
order of beings superior to men. It was of the utmost 
consequence to cherish this illusion, and to keep uj^ 
the veneration which it inspired. C’orles wished 
that shedding the blood of a Spaniard shouKI he 
deemed the most heinous of all crimes; and nolhing 
appeared better calculated to establish thi'^ c»])nnon, 
than to condemn the first Mexicans who had ven- 
tured to commit it to a cruel death, and to obligv' 
their monarch himseh to submit to a moi l li ving in- 
dignity, as an expiation for being accessory to a (h ed 
so atrocious.'' 

The rigour with which C’ortes jiuni^hed the 
The power unhappy persons who first jircsumed to lay 
Cories ac- violent liaiicls upon lii< lollowt rs, ar- 

cordinfrlyto haveinadcall tlie impression that 
he desired. Tlte spirit of Monte/uma was not only 
overawed, but subdued. During six months that 
Cortes re.mained in ISlexieo, the monarch cuntimu'd 
in the Spanish quarters, with an apiiearaiu e of as 
entire satislaction and tranquillity, as if he liad re- 
sided there, not from constraint, but thpaigli choice. 
His ministers and ofheers attended him as usual lie 
took cognizance of all atfairs; every order w as issued 
in his name, 'fhe external aspect of govi rmnent ap- 
pearing the same, and all its aneient forms being mtu- 
pulously observed, the people wi re so little sensible 
of any change, that tliey obeyed the mandates ol their 
monarch with the same sul)missi\e reverence a< ever. 
Such was the dread w hich both .Monte/.iima and his 
subjects had of the Spaniards, or siich the xenerati.m 
in which they held them, that no attempt was made 
to deliver their sovereign from confinement; and 
thoii^^h Corte,s, relying on this ascendant which he 
had acquired over their minds, permitted him not 

I.Mll 
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only to visit his temples, but to make huntingexcur- 
sions beyond the lake, a guard of a few Spaniards 
carried with it such a terror as to intimidate the mul- 


titude, and secure the captive monarch.'’ 

Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes in seizing 
Montezuma, the Spaniards at once secured to them- 
selves more extensive authority in the Mexican em- 
pire than it was possible to have acquired in a long 
course of time by open force ; and they exercised 
more absolute sway in the name of another than they 
icould have done in their own. The arts of polished 
nations, in subjecting such as are less improved, have 
been nearly the same in every period. The system 
of screening a foreign usurpation, under the sanction 
of authority derived from the natural rulers of a coun- 
try, the. device of employing the magistrates and 
forms already established as instruments to introduce 
a new dominion, of which we are apt to boast as 
sublime refinements in policy peculiar to the present 
age, were inventions of a more early period, and bad 
been tried with success in the West, long before they 
were practised in the East. ' 


,, , . , Cortes availed himself to the utmost of the 

rgr which 

iiF iiiakfs power which he possessed by being able to 
act in the name of Montezuma. He sent some 


Spaniards, whom he judged best qualified for such 
commissions, into different parts of the empire, ac- 
companied by persons of distinction, whom Monte- 
zuma appointed to attend them both as guides and 
protectors. They visited most of the provinces, 
viewed their soil and productions, surveyed with 
particular care the districts which yielded gold or 
silver, pitched upon several places as proper sta- 
tions for future colonies, and endeavoured to pre- 
pare the minds of the people for submitting to the 
Spanish yoke. While they were thus employed. 


* Cotlr* U.'l.it. p. ?.»H. K. B Dim. c. 97 - 9 '\ 
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Cortes; in the name and by the authority of Monte- 
zuma, degraded some of the principal officers in the 
empire, whose abilities or independent spirit excited 
his jealousy, and substituted in their place persons 
less capable or more obsequiojis. 

One thing still was wanting to complete his se- 
curity. He wished to have such command of the 
lake as might ensure a retreat if cither from levity or 
disgust, the Mexicans should take arms against him, 
and break down the bridges or causeways. This, 
too, his own address, and the facility of Montezuma, 
enabled him to accomplish. Having frequently en- 
tertained his prisoner with pompous accounts of the 
European marine and art of navigation, he awakened 
his curiosity to see those moving palaces which made 
their way through the water without oars. I'lider 
pretext of gratifying this desire, Cortes persuaded 
Montezuma to ajipoint some of his subjeets to 
fetch part of the naval stores which the Spaniards 
had deposited at V'era Cruz to Mexico, and to em- 
ploy others in cutting down and preparing timber. 
With their assistance, the Spanish carpenters soon 
completed tw^o brigantines, which aflbrdi'd a frivolous 
amusement to the monarch, and were ooiisiih'n'd by 
Cortes as a certain resource, if he should be obliged 
to retire. 

Monte- Encouraged by so many instances f>( the 
zuma ac- monarch's tame submission to his will. ( 'ortes 
icTg« ventured to put it tt» a proof still more trying. 
vawHUf He urged Montezuma to at knowledge himself 
Spam. vassal of the king of (yastile, to hold his 
crown of him as superior, and to subject his domi- 
nions to the payment of an annual tribute. With this 
requisition, the last and most humbling that can be 
made to one possessed of sovereign authority, Mon- 
tezuma was so obsequious as to comjily. He called 
together the chief men of his empire, and in a solemn 
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harangue, reminding them of the traditions and pro- 
phecies which led them to expect the arrival of a 
people sprung from the same stock with themselves, 
in order to take possession of the supreme power, he 
declared his belief that the Spaniards were this pro- 
mised race ; that therefore he recognised the right 
of their monarch to govern the Mexican empire; that 
he would lay his crown at his feet, and obey him as 
a tributary. While uttering these words, Montezuma 
discovered how deeply he was affected in making 
such a sacrifice. Tears and groans frequently inter- 
rupted his discourse. Overawed and broken as his 
spirit was, it still retained such a sense of dignity, 
as to feel that pang which pierces the heart of princes 
when constrained to resign independent power. The 
first mention of sucli a resolution struck the assem- 
bly dumb with astonishment. This was followed by 
a sudden murmur of sorrow, mingled with indigna- 
tion, which indicated some violent eruption of rage 
to be near at hand. This Cortes foresaw, and sea- 
sonably interposed to prevent it, by declaring that 
his master had no intention to deprive Montezuma 
of the royal dignity, or to make any innovation upon 
the constitution and laws of the Mexican empire. 
This assurance added to their dread of the Spanish 
power, and to the authority of their monarcirs ex- 
ample, extorted a reluctant consent from the assem- 
bly.' The act of submission and homage was exe- 
cuted with all the formalities which the Spaniards 
were pleased to prescribe.*' 

Montezuma, at the desire of Cortes, acCom- 
panied this profession of fealty and homage 
sure cot- with a magnificent present to his new sove- 
reign; and after his example, his subjects 
luarUb. ]jn)ught in very liberal contributions. The 


• Si'o Note LIX. 
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Spaniards now collected all the treasure whicli had 
been either voluntarily bestowed upon them at dif- 
ferent times by Montezuma, or had been extorted 
from his people under various pretexts ; and havini^ 
melted the gold and silver, the value of tliese, with- 
out including jewels and ornaments of various kinds, 
which were preserved on account of their curious 
workmanship, amounted to six hundred thousand jx ,sos. 
The soldiers were impatient to have it divided, and 
Cortes complied wdth their desire. A fifth of the whole 
Division of was first set apart as the tax due t(j the king. 
disoontenOit Auotlier fifth was allotted to Cortes a> coin- 
occasjoned. niandcr-in-chief. The sums advanced by N e- 
lasquez, by Cortes, and by some of the officers, towards 
defraying the expense of fitting out the armament, 
were then deducted. The remainder was di\ided 
among the army, including the garrison of Vera Cruz, 
in proportion to their different ranks. After so many 
defalcations, the share of a pri\ate man did not ex- 
ceed a hundred pesos. 'I hi> sum leU so far below 
their sanguine expectations, that some soldiers re- 
jected it with scorn, and others niurmured so loudly 
at this cruel disap|)oiutmeul of theur liop^.s, that it 
required all the address of (\>rte^. iiud im small ex- 
ertion of his liberality, to api>ease them. The com- 
plaints of the army were noi altogcUlicr dcsiilule of 
foundation. As the crown had e<mtribulcd nollimg 
tow^ards the ccpiijiincnt or sueeess of the armament, 
it was not willujut regret that the ^oldiei'^ !h Iu Id it 
swce]) auav s() great a pru|)oi l:ou oi \ tu* tu <i-'UJc pur- 
chased l)y tiu ir i)iood and tiul. hat fi II the share 
of the uciivual apjn'ured, aecoidmg I(j the idea- oi 
weahli 111 the. sixteenth centur\ , an eimrmous >um. 
Someof Cort‘ - s i ivourites had .-t cictK appi (*priatcd 
to their owm use several nruamviit- (/i gold, which 
neither paid the royal fitlii, nor wric l)rought irtto 
account as part of the common sOa k. It w'as, how^- 
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ever, so manifestly the interest of Cortes at this period 
to make a large remittance to the king, that it is 
highly probable those concealments were not of great 
consequence. 

Rfaaon^ V The total sum amassed by the Spaniards 
bears no proportion to the ideas which might 
formed, either by reflecting on the descrip- 
quantitiM. tions given by historians of the ancient splen- 
dour of Mexico, or by considering the productions 
of its mines in modem times. But among the ancient 
Mexicans, gold and sflver were not the standards by 
which the worth of other commodities was estimated ; 
and destitute of the artificial value derived from this 
circumstance, jvere no farther in request than as 
they furnished materials for ornaments and trinkets. 
Thes€ were either consecrated to the gods in their 
temples, or were worn as marks of distinction by their 
princes and some of their most eminent chiefs. As 
the consumption of the precious metals was inconsi- 
derable, the demand for them was not such as to put 
either the ingenuity or industry of the Mexicans on 
the stretch, in order to augment their store. They 
were altogether unacquainted with the art of work- 
ing the rich mines with which their country abound- 
ed. What gold they had was gathered in the beds 
of rjvers, native, and ripened into a pure metallic 
state.' The utmost eflbrtu^’ their labour in search of 
it was to wash the earth carried doM’n by td'rj^ts 
from the mountains, and to pick out the grains of^d 
which subsided ; and even this sim{)le operation, ac- 
cording to the report of the persons whom^ Gprtes 
appointed to survey the provinces where there 'was 
a prospect of finding mines, they performed very un- 
skili^fly."' From all those causes, the whole mass of 
gold in possession of tfie Mexicans wa^ not great. 
As silver is rarely found pure, and the Mexican art 

' CoTt#< Relit, p. 4S6, F. Diaz, c. lOtt , UW. Goman C^n. r. 90. " Dia*. c. fOS, 
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was tootrude to conduct the process for refining it 
in a proper manner, the quantity of this metal was 
still less considerable."; ** 111118 , though the Spaniards 
had exerted all the power which they possessed in 
Mexico, and often with indecent rapacify , in qrder to 
gratify their predominant passion, and though Mon- 
tezuma had fondly exhausted his treasures, ip hopes 
of satiating theff thirst for gold, the product of both, 
which probably included a great part of the bullion 
in the empire, did not rise in value above what has 
been mentioned.” . ' 

Monte- But howevcr pliant Montezuma might be in 

ziima in- * . . . , 

flexible Other matters, with respect to one point he 
TpecMo- was inflexible. Though Cortes, often urged 
teiigion. him, with the importunate zeal of a mission- 
ary, to renounce his false gods, and to embrace the 
Chriitian faith, he always rejected the proposition, 
with horror. Superstition, among the Mexicans, 
was formed into such a regular and complete system, 
that its institutions naturally took fast hold of the 
mind ; and while the rude tribes in other parts of 
America were easily induced to relinquish a few 
notions and rites, so loose and arbitrary as hardly to 
merit the name of a public religion, the Mexicans 
adhered tenaciously to their mode of worship, which, 
however barbarous, was accompanied . with such 
order ^nd solemnity as tcr^ender it an object of the 
higte^l/veneration. Cortes, finding all his attempts 
inUflTOtual to shake the constancy of Montezuma, 
was so piuch enraged at his obstinacy, that in a trans- 
portjpf zeal he led out his soldiers to throw down the 
idols’ll! the great temple by force. But the priests 
taking arms in defence of the^r altars, and the pepple 
crowding with great ardour to support them, Cfiitbs's 
prudence oyerrulejf^is zeal, and induced him todesist 
from his ra^ attempt, after dislodgihg the idols from 

■ Herrem, dec. ST lib. ii. c. 4. Src Note LX. 
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one of the shrines, and placing in their stead an image 
of the Virgin Mary.^ 

Sciicniis of From that moment the Mexicans, who had 
caM^o*(U. the imprisonment of their sove- 

siroj the reigii, and suffered the exactions of strangers 
without a struggle, began to meditate how 
they might expel or destroy the Spaniards, and 
thought themselves called upon to" avenge their in- 
sulted deities. The ])riests and leading men held 
frequent consultations with Montezuma for this pur- 
pose. But as it might prove fatal to the captive 
monarch to attempt either the one or the other by 
violence, he was willing to try more gentle means. 
Having called Cortes into his presence, he observed, 
that now, as all the purposes of his embassy were 
fully accomplished, the gods had declared their will, 
and the people signified their desire, that he and his 
followers should instantly depart out of the empire. 
With this he required them to comply, or unavoida- 
ble destruction would fall suddenly on their heads. 
The tenor of this unexpected requisition, a.s well as 
the determined tone in w'hich it was uttered, left 
Cortes no room to doubt that it was the result of 
some deep scheme concerted between M ontezumaand 
his subjects. lie quickly perceived that he might 
derive more advantage from a seeming comjiliancc 
with the monarch’s inclination, than from an ill- 
timed at tempt to change or to oppose it : and replied, 
with great composure, that he had already begun to pre- 
pare for returning to his own country ; but as he had 
destroyed the vessels inwdiich he arrived, sometime 
was requisite for building other sh^s. This appeared 
reasohable. A number of Mexibans were sent to 
^'emCruz to cut dowp timber, and some Spanish 
carpenters were appoirifed to siij^^rintend the work. 
Cortes flattered himself that during this interval he 

• See Note LXI. 
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might either find meftns to avert the threatened dan- 
ger, or receive such reinforcements, as would enable 
him to despise it. 

Anxiety Almost nine months w^e lapsed since 
of corte’w " Portocarrero and Mbntejo had with 

his dispatches to Spain; and he daily ex- 
pected their return with a confirmation of his autho- 
rity from the king. Without this, his condition was 
insecure and j)rccarious ; and after all the great things 
which he had done, it might j^c his doom to bear the 
name and suffer the punishment of a traitor. Kapid 
and extensive as his progress had been, Jie could not 
hope to complete the reduction, of a great empire 
with so small a body of men, whicltby this time dis- 
eases of various kinds had considerably thinned ; nor 
couJ[d he^apply for recruits to the Spanish- settle- 
ments in tiie , islands, until he 'received the royal ap- 
probation of his proceedings. 

The »rriv.i While iie remained in this cruel situation, 
of a new anxious about wltat was past, uncertain with 
armaineiK, j.ggpgg|. jg futurc, and by the late decla- 
ration of Montezuma, oppressed with a new addition 
of cares, a Mexican courier arrived with an account 
of some ships having appeared on the coast. Cortes, 
with fond credulity, imagining that his messengers 
were returned from Spain, and tliat tl»', completion 
of al%is wishes and hopes was at l^ind, imparted the 
tidings to his companions, who received them 
with transports of mutual gratulation. Their joy was 
not of long continuance. A courier from Sandoval, 
wh'^’’^.Cortes had -appointed to succeed iilscalante 
in command Jit %|ra Cruz, brpug^it certain ^orma- 
tiem that ty|ie armament was'^tted out by Vel|im}uez, 
governor if Cub|p an4 inllead of bringing the aid 
which th^' expecfcd, threatened diem with imme- 
diate destruction. 

The motives whichT prompted Velasquez to this 

VOL. yi I . .u 
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violent measure are &l>trious. From the cir- 
bj Vci^ camstances of Cortes’s cteparture, it was im- 
possible not to susfiict his intention of throw- 
ing off all dept^dghce upon him. His neglecting to 
transmit any account of his operations to Cuba, 
strengthened this suspicion, which was at lasf con- 
firmed beyond doubt, by the indiscretion of the 
officers whom Cortes sent to Spain. They, from 
some motive which is not clearly explained by the 
contemporary historians, touched at the island of 
.Cuba, contrary to thei peremptory orders of their 
general.'’ By this means Velasquez not only learned 
that Cortes and his followers, after formally renounc- 
ing all connexion with him, had established an inde- 
pendent colony in New Spain, and were soliciting 
the king to confirm their proceedings by his autho- 
rity: but he obtained particular information con- 
cerning the opulence of the country, the valuable 
presents which Cortes had received, and the inviting 
prospects of success that opened to liis view. Every 
passion which can agitate an ambitious mind ; shame, 
at having been so grossly over-reached ; indignation, 
at being betrayed by the man whom he had selected 
as the object of his favour and confidence ; grief, for 
having wasted his fortune to aggrandize an enemy ; 
and despair' hf recoyerih^ so fair an opportunity of 
establishing his fame and exten4^ his pow^ now 
raged in the bosom of Velasqu^ . All thesi^ 
united force, excited him to make an extraordinary 
effort in order to be avenged on tii^ author of his 
wrongs, and to wrest from him his usurped airthority 
and coiiqaests. Nor he Want &e appearance bf 
a good title to justify such an attempt. The agent 
whom he sent to Spain with fn account of^j&rijalya’s 
voyage,- had met with a most favourable l^eption; 
and from the specimens which he produced, 9 ^^ 

2 B. DIm. c. 54, 55. Herrera, dec. 9. lib. ▼. c* 14. Goman Croa. c. 96. 
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high expectations conceraing the opu- 

lence of N ew Spaih', ^at Velasquez was authorized 
to prosecute the discor^ of the eouptry, and ap- 
pointed governor of it during life,.wilh'inore exten- 
sive power and privileges than had be^ gthnted to 
any adventurer from the time of Colnmibus.' Elated 
"by this distinguished marh of &vour, and warranted 
to consider Cortes not only as intruding upon his ju- 
risdiction, but as disobedient to the royal mandate, 
he determined to vindicate his own rights, and the 
honour of his sovereign, by force of arms.* His 
Under the Carrying on his preparations was 

nf might have been expected from the 

arwicz. passions with which he was 

animated ; and in a short time an armament was 
completed, consisting of eighteen ships, which had 
on board fourscore horsemen, eight hundred foot sol- 
diers., of which eighty were musketeers, and a hun- 
dred hnd twenty crossbow men, together with a train 
of twelve pieces of camion. As Velasquez’s experi- 
ence of the fatal conseqncsice of committing to an- 
other whdt he ought to have executed himself, had 
not rendered him more enterprising, he vested Uie 
command of this formidable body, which, in th«» ja- 
fancy of the Spanish power in America* merits the 
^pellatioa of an army, ia P^Un^o de l^vaez, with 
instnigtions to . seiz^ Cortes and hia,principal officers, 
w t^d them prisChms to him, mid then to com^dete 
the discovery wd * conquest of the country in his 
namq. 

.tbe^ a prosperous voyage, Narvams landed 

NSSS"^hte n^ ullthont oppuiltimi near St. Jvm de 
Aprs. Ulmi. Three sold^, whom Corteslliid sent 
to searcltj|r mine^ tbht ^nNnct, immediate^ jomed 
1^^. ^ By i^s accident he not only Mseived itifoRna-. 
concerning the progre.ss and sitoattMi of Ckhrtea, 

Herrera, d»»c. 2, fib. Iti. c. II. 
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but as these soldiers had progress in the 

knowledge of the Mexican Ihn^i^e, he acquired in- 
terpreters, by' whose meal|^' he was enabled to hold 
some intercourse with the people of the -country. 
But, according to the low eunning of deserters, they 
framed their intelligence with ntore attention to what 
they thought would be agreeable, than to what they' 
knew to be true ; and represented the situation of 
Cortes to be so desperate, and the disaffection of his 
folibwers to be so general, as increased the natural 
confidence and* presumption, of Narvaez. His first 
operation, however, might have taught him not to 
rely on their partial accounts. Having sent to sum- 
mon the governbr of Vera Cruz to surrender, Gue- 
vara, a piiest whom he employed in that service, made 
the requisition with such insolence, that Sandoval, an 
officer of high spirit, and ze^busly attached^to Cortes, 
instead of complying with his demafids, seized him 
and his attendants, and ^eint them in chains to Mexico. 

Cortes received them hot like enemies, but 
as friends, and condemning the seventy of S^- 
•imma thehi immediaitely at liberty^ By 

this well-timed clemency, secdnded by and 

presents, he gained their confidence, and 
thutn such particulars cohceming the force ahid intbn- 
ti(m4 of Narvaez, as gave him a view of the hnpend^ 
ing danghr in its fulj^xtent. l^t to cc^tend 

now with half-nakbd Indians, no 
and still more infenor in the arts of pbquy , bm to take 
thefrdd a^nst ^ army in coiurage imd m|rtial dis- 
cipline eqhei to his. oWir,'in huu^erfar supeir^r, 
ihg mi^r’die sanction jof royal authority, tuid com- 
manded ah officer of known bravery; He waain- 
folMed lhiSit Narvaez, ihbfe si(dicltous to g^tify ^ 
'rdintmd^ of Vi^c mms, than attentive to the honour 
or idterosi of hhl^^ co||itry, had begim his intmcoi^ate 
witii thenativeC by representing him and his follow- 
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ers as fugitives ai^^Uivs, ^Ity ^rebellion against 
their own soverei|^|l^^ of injustice u inva^g the 
Mexican emp^e a^ dedared that, his ^ef oh* 

ject in visiting th.e counfry was to popish the Spa- 
niards who had committed these crimes.'and to rescue 
the Mexicans from oppression. He sOon j^erceived 
tiiat the same unlavourable representations of his cha- 
racter and actions had been conveyed to Mont^uma, 
and that Narvaez fouPd means to assure him, that 

as the conductof those who.kept him under resti^nt 
w^ highly displeasing to the king his piaster, ^e had 
it in charge not only to rescue an injured monardi 
from confinement, but to reinstate him in the poss^|[p 
sion of his ancient power and independence. Ani^m-" 
ed with this prospect of being set free from subjection 
to strangers, the Mexicans in several provinces began 
opeply td revolt from iC^j^;|;^and to regard Narvaez 
as a deliverer no less able .than willing to save ^em. 
Montezuma himself kept up»a secret intercourse with 
the new commander, and seemed to court him as a 
person soperior in power and dignity to those Spa- 
niards whom he had hitherto revered as the first of 
men.* , , 

Such were the various aspects of danger 
concein- and difficulty which pres^ted themselves to 
view of Cor^^- No situation can be con- 
ceivid m^ trymg to ^ capacity and firm- 
a geneill^W where tlllb choice of the {ilan 
wmeh'^ght td bb adopted was more difficult. If ^ 
dundd wait^^ approach of Nairyaez in Mexico, de- 
spmcllpp s^med to be*nnavpp^le; for while the 
i|^baanls pressed ^# £i^,.;mtboutj the inhabitants, 
sfhose turbulent sppit'^hii^ <^ld hardly restrain with 
i^iusi^OTity ud a||fewn, would ei^ly lay bold 
^^Pich^lsvourlible pppo^rtunity^aveng^ a^tbeir 
iflimtga- If be should abndd# M the 
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entire monarch at liberty, march out to meet 
the enemy ; be must at once Iqih^o the fruits of all 
his toils and victories, and ^inquish advantages 
which could not be recovm:^ without extraordinary 
edbrts and infinite danger. If, instead of employing 
force, he should have recourse to conciliatmg mea^ 
sures, and attempt an accommodation with Narvaez; 
the ndtural haughtiness of that officer, augmented by 
consciousness of his present sOperiority, forbade him 
to cherish any sanguine hope of success. After re- 
volvijj^ every scheme with deep attention, Cortes 
fixed upon that which in execution was most ha- 
zardous, but, if successful, would prove most benefi- 
cial to himself and to his country; and with the de- 
cisive intrepidity suited to desperate situations, de- 
termined to make one bold effort for victory under 
every disadvantage, rather tiian sacrifice his own con*. 
quests and the Spanish interests in Mexico. 

Hii negou. thougb be foresaw that the contest 

must be terminated finally hy arms, it would 
en of N*r. huvc been not only indecent, but criminal, to 
have marched against his countrymen, with- 
out attempting to adjust matters by an amicable ne- 
gotiation. In this service he employed Olmedo, his 
chaplain, to whose character the fiinction was well 
suited, and who possessed, besides, sudi prudence 
and address as qualified him to carry on the secret 
intrigues iu which Cmrtes placed his chief confidence. 
Narvaez rejected, with scorn, every scheme of ac- 
commodation that Olmedo propos^, and vvas with 
difficulty restrained liom laying violent hanffii on him 
and his attendants. He met, however, with a more 
ffivonrabla rec^tion among the follow^ of Narvaez, 
to many of whom he delivered letteia, either from 
Cortes or his officers, their ancient friends and com- 
panions. Cortes artfiiUy accompanied these with p^- 
sents of rings, chains of gold, and other trinkets ^ 
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vduc, which insph^ those needy advMiturers with 
high ideas of the that he had acquire;^, and 

with envy of their good fortune who were .engaged in 
his service. Some, from hopes of becoming sharers 
in those rich spoils, declared for an immediate accom- 
modation with Cortes. Others, from public spirit, la- 
boured to prevent a civil war, which, whatever party 
should prevail, must shake, and perhaps subvert the 
Spanish power, in a country where it was so imper- 
fectly established. Narvaez disregarded both, and 
by a public proclamation denounced Cortes and his 
adherents rebels and enemies to their country. Cortes, 
it is probable, was not much surprised at the untract- 
able arrogance of Narvaez ; and, after having given 
such a proof of his own pacific disposition as might 
justify his recourse to other means, he determined to 
advance towards an enemy whom he had laboured in 
vain to appease. 

Mmhes He left a hundred and fifty men in the ca- 
pital, under, the command of Pedro de Alva- 
rado, an officer of distinguished courage, for 
whom the Mexicans had conceived a singular degree 
of respect. To the custody of this slender garrison 
he committed a great city, with all the wealth he had 
amassed, and, what- was still of greater importance, 
the person of the imprisoned monarch. His utmost 
art was employed Jp concealing from Montezuma the 
reid cause of his Inarch. ^ He mboured to persuade 
him, that the strangers .who had lately arrived were 
his friends and fellow-subjects ; and that, after a short 
interview with them, they wonld depart together, and 
return to thmr owh country, t'he captive prince, un- 
able to comprdiend the designs of ^e Spaniard, or 
td iCconcile what he now heard with the declarations 
of Narvaez, and afraid to discover efoy symptomof sus- 
jpeionoT distrustof Cortes, promised to remiun quietly 
in the Spanish quarts, ahd to ct^tivate the* same 
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friendsfa^ with Al««fa(^ «i4)ichliM^P^fAfS^y mam- 
tamed with him. Cortes^ wii^ ae^ing. j^nfidenee 
in this promise, but relying j^rinciptdly up^ the in- 
jonctioos which he had given Alvmrado to §^ard his 
prisoner with the most sOrupuloua vigilance, set out 
from Mexico. 

Number of His' strength, even after it was reinforced 
hj« troops, jjy junction of Sandoval and the garrison 
of Vera <>uz, did not exceed two hundred and fifty 
men. Aa he hoped for success chiefty from the ra- 
P^ty ofhis motions, his troops y?ere h6t encumbered 
either^ with baggage or artillery. But as Be dreaded 
extremely the impression ^hich the enemy might 
make wi^ their cavalry^ he had provided against this 
danger with the foresight and sagacity which distin- 
guish a great commander. . Having observed that the 
Indians in^ the province of Chinantla used spears of 
extraordma^ length a&d Ibrce, he armed his soldiers 
with thesa, ahdAccustomad them to tha:t deep and 
compact Msangement which the ^se of this formida- 
ble weapon, the best perhaps that e^rwaa invented 
for defence, mmldbd them to assume! 

Continues With tins small but firm battalion, Cortes 
SiteTii* advanced towards ZempoaHa, of which Nar- 
•dvtpced. yaez had taken possession, Durii^his march, 
he made repeated attempts towards.some accommo- 
dation with his Opponent. ..Narvaez requiring 
that Cort^ and his folldwejs shbhld instahtly rec^- 
nise his title to be govlriibr pf New S^iU; ih virtue 
of the powers whidt he derived from Vela^^; and 
Cortes refusing tn^nbmit to adyantboritylitiehwas 
not founded on a pommission fiNllt^tjhe emperor hiim- 
self, nn^ whose immediate protection he and his 
adherents had placed their il^nt Ookny; idl theeh 
attanpts proyedfhiitless. Thi^ercourse; however, 
whicbth»occa«(»ed betweenfim twdparties, proved 
of nftsmafl advantage to Cortes, as it-afibrcted hi m -an 
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opportunity of fiajalBg some (^JfauhmeB^ftoffieem i 
liberal presents, of^SM^^ing others by% sem^i|aiice 
of moderation, and dazsdtng all by the appearance 
of wealth among hia troops, most of his-soMiers 
ing converted their share of the Mexican gold into 
chains, bracelets, and o&er ornaments, whidi tl|iey 
displayed with miUtary ostentation. Narvaez and a 
little junto of his creatures excepted, all the army 
leaned towards an accommodation with their coun- 
trymen. This discovery of their inclination irritated 
his violent temper almost to madness. In a transmit 
of rage, he set a price upop the head of Cortes, and 
of his principal officers ; and having learned that he 
was now advance within a league of Zethpoalla with 
his small body of men, he considered this as an insult 
which merited immediate chastisement, and mmrched 
out with all his troops to ofier him battle. 

Attack* Cortes was A leader of greater abilities 

NatTin ID and experience thpp* on equal grpitmi^ to fig^t 
the night, ^ gjjgjjjy superior in number, and so 

mu<di better appointed. Having takeh his station on 
the opposite bank of the. river de Canbas, where he 
kne|i!; that he could not be attacked, he beheld the 
ap^^P^h of the enemy without concern, and^disrO' 
gaillra this vain bravade. dt waS then the be^nning 
of the wet season,*’ .and die rain had poured down, 
durihg a great pmrt^of the day; wath the violence pe* 
cujiar to the torri#il6ne. The followers of NarvMZ^ 
unaocnstomed to the hardships pf military service, 
n]iinnmred so much at being thus listlessly expose^ 
.that, fodll^rtheir unsoldlerdike impatience, as well as 
hte own contem]pt$||his adversary, their generalper- 
minted them to retire to’ Zempoalla. The^very oir*^ 
gimwtance which mdoq^ them to quit ^e fie^^eo^ 
couraged Cortes to k iiuheme, by which helmped 

at once to. torminatol^ war. He cfoserve^: that his 
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flirty veterans, tltQugit standing nnde'r torrents 
which continued to hill, without a single tent or tuiy 
shelter whatsoever to cover ^em, were so fiir from 
repining at hardships which were beconieifamiliar to 
them, that they were still fresh and alert for service. 
He foresaw that the enemy would naturally give them- 
selves up to repose after their fatigue, and that, judg- 
ing of the conduct of others by their own effeminacy, 
they would deem themselves perfectly secure at a 
season so unfit, for action. He resolved, therefore, 
to fall -upon them in the dead of night, when the 
surprise and terror of this unexpected attack might 
more than compensate thii^inferiority of his numbers. 
His soldiers, sensible that no resource remained but 
in some desperate effort of courage, approved of the 
measure widi sych warmth, that Cortes, in a military 
oratj.on which he addressed to them before they began 
theiff-tnarch, was more 'solicitous to temper than to 
inflame Iji^eir ardour. He divided them into three 
parties. At the bead of the first**fae .placed Sandoval ; 
intrusting this gallant officer with the most dangerous 
and important service, that of seizing the enemy’s ar- 
tillery, #hich was planted before the principal tower 
of the temple where Narvaez had fixed* his head- 
quarters. Christoval de Olid commanded the second, 
with orders to assault the tower, and lay hold on the 
general. Cortes himseff conducted the third and 
smallest division, which was to act as a body of re- 
serve, and to support the other two as there should 
be occasion. Having passed the river de Canoas, 
which was much sWell^ with the rains, ho^^thoui 
difficulty, the water reaching ahnest to their chins, 
they advanced in profound silence, without beat of 
drum, or sound of any warlike instrument; each mim 
armed with his sword, his d^er, and his Ghinan- 
thm spear. Narvaez, remiss in proportion to his se^ 
curity, had posted *only two tentinels to watch the 
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motions of an enony whom he had such good cause 
to dread. One of these was seized by the advanced 
guard of Cortes’s troops, tihe dther made his escape, 
and harrying to the town with sdl the precipitation 
of fear and ze^, gave such timely notice of the ene- 
my’s approach, that there was full leisure to have pre- 
pared for their reception. But, through the arrogance 
and infatuation of Narvaez, this important interval 
was lost. He imputed this alarm to the cowardice 
of the sentinel, and treated with derision the idea of 
being attacked by forces so tmequal to his oiyn. The 
shouts of Cortes’s soldiers, rushing on to the assault, 
convinced him at last that>jthe danger which he de- 
spised was real. The rapidity with which they ad- 
vanced was such, that <mly one cannon could be fired, 
before Sandoval’s party closed with the enemy, drove 
them from their guns, and began to force their way 
up the steps of the tower. Nap^aez, np less brave in 
action than presumptuous in conduct,, armed hirhself 
in haste, and by In voice and example animated his 
men to the combat. Olid advanced to sustain his 
companions ; and Cortes himself rushing to the front, 
conducted and added new vigour to the attack. The 
compact order in which this small body pressed on, 
and the impenetrable front which they presented with 
And oter- their long spears, bore down all opposition 
comet him. before it. . They had now reached the gate, 
and were struggling to burst it open, when a soldier 
having set fire to the reeds with which the tower was 
covered) compelled Narvaez to sally out. In the first 
encounteir he was wounded in the eye with a spear, 
and, Ming to the ground, wn dragged down the 
steps, and in a moment clapped in fetters. The cry of 
victpiy resounded among the troops of Cortes. *^^86 
who had sallied out their lea^r now maintahied 

the conflict fitobly, atm began to surrenifor. Amrnig 
the reaudnderof his ^Idlers, stationed in two smaller 
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l^werat<^,the jteirpr and cyMasioi jiy fevftilfid- 

i»ras so gz€^, tha^' tKev pot dis? 
tingais^ betwj^o a^4 own 

artillery was pbiplnd against them,, ; "^arevar they 
turned thair t^es, tiiey beheld tights .gleaming ;^oug^ 
the obsott^ty of night, whic^, thon^ proceeding only 
from a variety pfshlning insects, that abound in moist 
and sultry climates, thd^ affrighted imaginations re- 
presented as numerous bandsof musketeers advanping 
with kindled matches to the attack. After a short re- 
sistance, the s<ddiers compelled their officers to capi- 
tulate, and before morning all laid down their arms, 
a&d submitted quietly tf^^eir conquerors. 

,Th« complete' victory proved moi^ accept- 

Able, as it was ^ined almost without blood- 

V shed, onlytwo soldiers being killed on the side 

of Cpitesi^ and. two officers, with fifteen private men, 
of the adverse faction; Cortes treated the vanquished 
nptd^e mie|n|e8, but as countrymen and friends, and 
ofered either to send them back ^irwtly to Cuba, pr 
to take them into his service, as 'partners in his for- 
tune, on equal terms with his own ao|diera This 
latter proposition, secpnded by a seasonable, distri- 
bution of some {uesents from Cortes^ gnd tib^!^ 
mises of more, opened prospects so agreeable tpi^e 
romantic expectations which had inyited them to en- 
gage in this service, that all, a few partisans of .ljar- 
vaez ex<»pted, closed with, it, iind,|ried*witb ^Pb 
other in professions of, fidelity and, tp * 

geperal,^ Wbose recent succe^ , had ® them sqph a 
srirjbing proof of his 'abilities.% op^ipaiid^'^usi by 
a series of fcrtunf te^^ imcbmi)^ 

ineid|able, bub when he kast. reason^ 
it,: VM idfced the head ci yhonsand Spaniardi 
ready to follow wherever he shi^d lead them, 
em reflect* upotr the fficffity vifith fStich tfaia victory 
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was obtamed, or eonsid^* wi& iwhai' Midden and 
unanimous transUicmthe-lRilldwers of Nai*VMz raiigfed 
them’selves.undet tbe stiindsirdbf his rivals wffl be apt 
to ascKbe both evehii ’as niuoh to the intrigues as to 
the arms of Gora^' and ^nnot btit suspect that the 
ruin of Narvaez ivas ^casiohed no less by the trea> 
chery of his own followers, than, by the vaJour of the 
enemy.* 

The atfexi- one point, the prudent conduct and 

^s^taitB. good fortune of Cortes were equedly^-conspi- 
agdDA the cuous. If, by the rapidity of his operations 
Spaoiudi. began his piarch, he had not brought 

matters to such a speec^lssue, even this decisive 
victory would have come^too late to have saved his 
companions whom he left in iVlexico. A few days 
after the discomfiture of Narvaez, a courier arrived 
with an account that the Mexicans had token arms, 
and having seized Und destroyed the two brigantines, 
which Cortes had built in order to s^re^the com- 
mand of the lake, attacked the Spaniards in their 

quarters, had killed several of them, and woundad 
more, had reduced to ashes '^ their magazine of pro- 
vision and carried ouhosdlities svith such fury, that 
thou^' Alvdrado tmd his ineif defisnded themselves 
with undaunted resOlutioU; they ntust either be sOon 
cut off by famine; or sink under the' multitude of their 
enemiMt. revolt was excited by motives which 
render^ it still more alarming. On the departure of 
Cortes for Zempoalla, the Mexicans flattered them- 
selves, that the long expected opportunity of restor- 
ing ;their sovereign, to liberty, and of vindicating to^r 
^bunt^ from the OliSibt^ffamihicm of stiuUgersj Vm 
atdength arrived ; that While the forces (ff 'their"<^- 
^redtors were divided; a^ the arms of ohe pUrty 
turned a^t^t the e^er,‘ l9iey might triuUiiflfwith 

V « CoftM Mil I)f B. J>im* to Hcfveff . dtflh t. i|>. U. c* ia« 

kc, Qtamn Cron- c- &c. 
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^ater facility over both.. Oons^^tidnsi%ereheld, 
aad schemes formed witii this intention. The Spa- 
niards in Mexico, conscioQSf^l^ii^'Own feebleness, 
suspected and dreaded those machinatibns. 'Alva- 
rado, though a galtent officer, possessed neither that 
extent, of capacity, nor dignity of manners, by which 
Cortes had acquired such' an ascradant over the 
minds of the Mexicans,’ as never allowed them to 
form a just estimate of his weakness or of their own 
strength. Alvarado knew no mode of supporting his 
authority but force. Instead of emplo 3 ring address 
to disconcert the plans, or to soothe the spirits of the 
Mexicans, he waited the return of one of their solemn 
festivals, when the principal persons in ’the empire 
were dancing, according to custom, in the court of 
the .^eat temple ; he seized all the avenues which 
led to it, and, allured partly by the rich ornaments 
which they wore in honour of their gods, and partly 
by the. facility of cittting off at once the authors of 
that conspiracy which he dreaded, he fell upon them, 
unarmed, and unsuspicioTis of any danger, and mas- 
sacred a great number, none escaping but such as 
made their way over the battlements of the ^mple. 
An action so cruel and treacherous filled not only the 
city, but the whole empire with indignation and rage. 
All called aloud for vengeance ; and regardless qf the 
si^y of their monarch, whose life was at the mercy 
of the Spaniards, or of their own danger in assaulting 
an enemy who had been so long the object of their 
terror, t]^ c6ii|mitted all those acts of violence of 
which Cortes received an account. 

He To him the danger aj;^eared so imminent; 

as to admit neither of delibesatkmnord^ay. 

He set out instantly with aU his foTee8,«and 
vetunmd from ZempoaHa with no less rapidity tbim 
helmd advanced thither. At Tlascala he was joined 
by two thousand cho^n warHors. On entering the 
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Mexican tefritoriej^ he found that dtsafiection to the 
Spaniard* was not confined to the capital. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants had deserted the towns through 
which he passed ; no person of note appearing to 
meet him with the usual respect ; no provision was 
made for the subsistence of his troops ; and though 
he was permitted to advance without opposition, the 
solitude and silence virhicli^ reigned in every place, 
and the horror with which the people avoided all in- 
tercourse with him, discovered a deep-rooted anti- 
pathy, that excited the most just alarm. But impla- 
cable as the enmity of the Mexicans was, they were 
so unacquainted with tl^^cience of war, that they 
knew not how to take the .proper measures, eitlier for 
their own safety or the destruction of the Spaniards. 
Uninstructed by their former error in admitting a 
formidable enemy into their capital, instead of break- 
ing down the causeways and bridges, by which the y 
June enclosed Alvarado and his pcwty, 

* and have effectually stopped the. career of 
Cortes, they again suffered him to march into the city 
without molestation, and to take quiet possession of 
his ancient station. 

Improper ^ traus^rts of joy with which Alvarado 

and his soldiers received their companions 
cannot be expressed. Both parties were so 
much elated, the one with their seasonable deliver- 
ance, and the other with the great exploits whi<^ 
they had achieved, that this intoxication of success 
seems to have reached Cortes himself; and he be^ 
haved on this occasion neither with his usual sagacity, 
nor attention. He not only neglected to visit Mon- 
tezuma,, but imbittered the insult by expressions fiiB 
of contempt for that uoforriinate prince andhia peo- 
ple. The forces, of which he had now the comiBand, 
ap^ared to him so irresistible, that he might assume 
a higher tone, and lay aside the mask moderar 
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tion, under which he had fartherti^ conceit his de- 
signs. Some Mexicans, who understood the Spanish 
language, heard the . tontemptuouS words which 
Cortes uttered, and reporting them to their country- 
men, kindled their rage anew; They were now con- 
vinced that the intentions of the general were equally 
bloody with those of Alvarado, and that his original 
purpose in visiting their country, had not been, as be 
pretended, to court the alliance of their sovereign, 
but to attempt the conquest of his dominions. They 
resumed their arms with the additional fu^ 
violent which this discovery inspired, attacked a coh- 

siderable body of Spaniards who were roarch- 
**“■ . , ing towards the great square in which the 
public market was held, and compelled them to re- 
ti^ Vith some loss. Imboldened by this success, 
and delighted to find that their oppressors were not 
invincible, tliey advanced next day with extraor- 
dinary martial pomp to assault the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and their 
undaunted courage still more so. Though the ar- 
tillery pointed against their numerous batfi^ions, 
crowded together in narrow streets, swept off mul- 
titudes at every discharge; though every blow of the 
Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not 
abate. Fresh men rushed- forward to occupy the 
places of the slain, and meeting with the same fate, 
were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager 
for vepgeance; The utmost efforts of Cortes’s abi- 
lities and expeHence, seconded by the'' disciplined 
valour of his troops, were hardly sufficient to defend 
the fortifications, that surrounded tiie post* where 
the Spaniards were stationed, into which the enemy 
were more than once on the point offpreing their way. 
iXMMMar Cortes beheld, with wonder, the implaca- 
ble ferocity of a people who seemed at first 
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to submil,; tamely, to tbe yoke, and had continued 
80 long passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, 
who fondly imagined that they followed Cortes to 
shwe in the spoils of a Conquered eihpire, v^re 
astonished to find that they were’ involved in a dan- 
gerous war, with an enemy whose^igour was sfill un- 
broken, and loudly execrated their own weakness, in 
giving such easy credit to the delusive promises of 
their new leader." But surprfse and complaints were 
of no avail. Some immediate and extraordinary effort 
was requisite to extricate diemselves out of their pre- 
sent situation. As soon as the approach of evening 
induced the Mexicans to Retire, in compliance with 
their national custom of ceasing from hostilities with 
the setting sun,* Cortes began to prepare for a s^ly, 
next day, with such a considerable forces aa niight 
either drive the enemy out of the city, or cdmpel 
them to listen to terms of accommodation. 

Cortes at- He conducted, in person, the troops des- 
irtuoirt*” tined for this important service. Every in- 
vention known in the European art of war, 
as well as every precaution, suggested by his long ac- 
quaintance with the. Indian mode of fighting, were 
employed to ensure success. But he found an en- 
emy prepared and determined to oppose him. The 
force ofthe Mexicans was greatly augmented by fresh 
troops, which poured in continually from the coun- 
try, and their animosity was in no degree abated. 
They wmre led by their nobles, inflamed by the ex'* 
hertations of their priests, and fought in defence of 
their temples and fhrailies, under tfie eye of theH* 
gods, and in presence of their wives and cbildien.* 
Notwitbitanding teeir numbers, and enthusiastic con- 
tern^ of danger and dea^ vriierever the Bpamards 
cooU close with them, tlte superiority of their d»- 
ciplJiie and arms obliged the. Mexicans to give way. 
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Butin narrow streets, and wliere many of the bridges 
of communication were broken down, the Spwiards 
could seldom come to a fan: rencounter with the mi- 
emy,and as tboy advanced, were exposed to showers 
of arrows and stonM from the tops of houses. After 
a day ef incessant exertion, though valt numbers of 
the Mexicans fell, and purt of the city wa4"burnt, the 
Spaniards, w^ry with the slaughter, and hfarassed by 
multitudes which suc^ssively relieved each other, 
were obliged at length to retire, with the mortiiica- 
tion of having accomplished nothing so decisive as to 
compensate the unusual calamity of having twelve 
soldiers killed, and above sixty wounded. Another 
sally, made with greater force, was not more ‘effec- 
tual,, and in it the general himself was wounded in 
the hand. 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal 
zama ziain. enrot into which he had been betrayed by his 
own contempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied 
that he could neither maintain his present station in 
the centre of a hostile city, nor retire from it with- 
out the most imminent danger. One resounpe still 
remained, to try what effect the interposition of Mon- 
tezuma might tove to soothe or overawe his subjects. 
When the Mexicans approached next morning tore- 
new the as^iilt, that unfortunate prince, at the mercy 
of the Spaniards, and reduced to the sad necessity 
of becoming the instrument of hiaown disgrace and 
of the slavery of his people,* adv;anced to (he battle- 
ments in his royal robes, and with all the pomp in 
which he used to appear (m solemn occmsioan At 
sight of their sov^eign, whom they had long been 
accustomed to honour, and almost to revere as a god, 
the weapons dropped from their hands, every tongue 
was silent, ail bowed their heads, and many pros- 
trated themselves on die ground. Montezuma ad- 
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dressed' ttem with .every ailment that- could miti- 
gate their rage, or'persuade them to cease firom hos- 
tilities. When.he ended his discourse, a sullen mur- 
mur of disapprobation ran through the ranks; to 
this succeeded reproaches and tlpreats; and the fury 
of the multitude rising in a moment above every re- 
straint of decency or respect, flights of arrows and 
volleys of stones poured in so vidently upon the ram- 
parts, that before the Spanish soldiers, appointed to 
cover Montezuma with their bucklers, had time to 
lift them in his defence, two arrows wounded the 
unhappy monarch, and the blow of a stone on his 
temple struck him to the ground. . On seeing him 
fall, the Mexicans were so much astonished, that 
with a transition not uncommon in popular tumults, 
they passed in a moment from ope extreme, to the 
other, remorse succeeded toinsult, and they fled with 
horror, as if the vengeance of Heaven were pursuing 
the crime which they had committed.. The -Spa- 
niards without molestation carried Montezuma to 
his apartments, and Cortes hastened thithef to con- 
Bcde him under his misfortune. But the unhappy 
monarch now perceived how tow he was sunk^ and 
the haughty spirit which seemed to have been so 
long extinct, returning; he scorned to sufrive this last 
humiliation, and to protract an igaominipus life, not 
only as the prisoner and tool of his enemies, but as 
the object of contempt or detestation among hi» sub- 
jects. In a transport of rage.he tore the bandages 
from his wounds, and refused, wkh such obstmacy, 
to take any nouriidimrat, that, be soon ended (bis 
wretched days, rc^ectmg with disdain all the solicita- 
tions of the Spaniards to manbracetheChristiasi feith. 
New cm- Upon the death ol Montezuma, Cortes hav- 
ing lost all hope of bracing the MeKicaoss to 
an accommodation, saw no prospect i:^ 8idety bnt in 
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attempting a retreat, and began to prepare for it. 
But a sudden motion of fhe Mexicans engaged him 
in new conflicts. T|iey took pos^sion of a high 
tower in the great temple which overlooked the Spa- 
nish quarters, and placing there a garrison of their 
principal warriors, not a Spaniard could stir without 
being exposed to their missile weapons. From this 
post it was necessary to dislodge them a€ any risk ; 
and Juan de Escobar, 4ith^ a numerous detachment 
of chosen soldiers, was ordered to make the attack. 
But Escobar, though a gallant officer, and at the head 
of troops accustomed to conquer, and who now fought 
under the eyes of their countrymen, was thrice re- 
pplsed. Cortes, sensible that not only the reputa- 
tion, but the safety of his army depended on the suc- 
cess of this assault, ordered a buckler to be tied to 
his arm,, as he could not manage it with his wounded 
hand, and rushed with his drawasword into the thickest 
of the combatants. Encouraged by the, presence of 
their general, the Spaniards returned to the charge with 
such vigour, that they gradually forced their way up 
the steps, and drove the Mexicans to the platform at 
the top of Uie tower. There a dreadful carnage began, 
when two young Mexicans of high rank, obserring 
Cortes as he animated his soldiers by his voice and 
exmnple, r^olved to sacrifice their own lives in order 
to cut off toe author of all the oalamities which de- 
solated toeir country. * They approached him in a 
supplicant posture, as if they had intended to lay 
down their, arms,- anfl seizing him in a moment, hur- 
ried him towards, the l^ttlements, over which they 
threw themselves.beadlmg, in'lppes of dragging him 
along to be4as^ in pieces by the same fall. But 
Cortes, by his strength and agility, broke loose from 
l^ir g^ntsp, and the gallant youths perished in this 
g^erous though unsuccessfd attempt to save their 
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couhtry.' As soon as the Spaniards became masters 
of the tower, they set fire' to it, and, without farther 
molestation, continued tiie preparations for their re- 
treat. 


The Spa- Tbis became the more necessary, as the 
2^?doii Mexicans were so much astonished at the 
•he city, jjjgt effort of the Spanish valour, that they 
began to Aange their wl^ole ||ystem of hostility, and, 
instead of incessant attacks, endeavoured, by barri- 
cading the streets, and breaking down the causeways, 
to cut off the communication of the Spaniards with 
the continent, and thus to starve an enemy whom 
they could not subdue. The first point to be deter- 
mined by Cortes and his followers, was, whether 
they should march out openly in the face of day, 
•when they could discern every danger, and 'see how 
to regulate their own motions, as well as how to re- 
sist the assaults of the enemy; or, whether they 
should endeavour to retire secretly in the night f 
The latter was preferred, partly from hopes that their 
national siiperstition would restrain the Mexicans from 
venturing to attack them ih the night, and partly from 
their own fond belief in the predictions of a private 
soldier, who, having acquired universal credit by a 
smattering of learning; and his pretensions to astro- 
logy, boldly assured his countrymen of success, if 
they made their retreat in this manner. They began 
to move, towards midnight, in three divisions. San- 
doval led the van ; Pedro Alvarado, and Velasquez 
de Leon, had the conduct of the rear ; and Cortes 
commanded in the c^tre, where he placed the pri- 
soners, among whom were a son and two daughters 
of Montezuma, together with several Mexicans bf 


f M. ClBvigero bu oeosoi^ me with tspentj Ibf thb gBl/utt tctioo o(k 

the two Mexictiif, ami far tuppoung tfamt there were beitteimUTOQiid the templ^ 
of Mexico. 1 related the attempt to dCftroj Cortet on the aothoiitY of Her. dec. 
t. lib. X. c. 9. end of TofqoOmado, lib. 4. e* 69. 1 followed tim Uhewke Id tup* 
posing the uppermott platfurin of the temple to be eoemopaMed a betdemeat 
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(Ustinction, the artfllery, the ba^pg;a^, and a portable 
Ijridge cS timber, mtendediti||fe the breaches 

in the causeway;-;' IHiey in profound ailence 

along the cauMway ’«^i6t Tacuba, because it 
was shorter than ahy of tke and, lying idost de- 
mote from 'the' road towsurds Tlascala and the sea- 
coast, had been left more, entire' by ftie Mexicmis. 
They reached the first breach in it without moleota- 
tion, hoping that their retreat was uodiscovw?ed. . 
Attacked Mexicans, unperceiv^, had not 

Meikans watched all their motions with atten- 
tion, but had made proper dispositions (or a 
mdst formidable attack. While the Spaniards were 
intent upon placing their brid^ in the breach, and 
occupied in conducting their horses and artillery 
alcmg it, they w^e suddenly alarmed with a tre- 
• mendous sound of warlike instruments, and a general 
shout from an innumerable nii^titude of miemies ; the 
lake was covered with canoes; flights of arrows, and 
showCrs of stones poured in upon them from every 
quarter ; the Mexicans rushing forward to the charge 
with feariess impetuosity, as if they hoped in that 
moment to he avenged for all their wrongs. Unfor- 
tunately the woodefa bridge, by the weight of the ar- 
wedged so fast into the stones and mud, 
that it Svas impossible in remove it. Diunayed at 
this accident, thfe Spaniards advanced with precipi* 
tation towards the se(^nd breach. The Mexicans 
heipmed the® in on ev^ ri«Je, amd tbon^ they 
defended j^enmelyes with' ^etr dmial courage, yet 
timy cm a narrow cause- 
way, ftieifdiscipHnb'httd ndlmliy akill wmrenf little 
iyaSl; nor 4id th^uBsoDrit/of tiiim permit them 
jfo derive gxtat advantage keir flitolarms, or the 

supCriori^ of thiaSr other- weaiiotts. All Memco was 
•ciw in ^s, and so eager vreto the people on the 
destruction of their oppressors, that they who were 
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not near enough to annoy them in person, impatient of 
the delay, pressed forward with such ardour, as drove 
on their countrymen in the front with irresistible 
violence. Fresh warriors instantly filled the place of 
sudi as fell. The Spaniards, weary with slaughter, 
and umible to sustain the weight of the torrent that 
poured in upon them, began to give way. In a moment 
the confusion was universal ; horse and foot, officers 
and soldiers, fnends and enemies, were mingled toge* 
ther ; and while all fought, and many fell, tliey could 
hardly distinguish from what hand the blow came. 
Tbeirciis- Cortcs, with about a hundred foot soldiers, 
»s«cr5,- ^ horse, forced his way over the two 

remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of 
the dead serving to fill up the chasms, and reached 
the main land. Having formed them as soon as they 
arrived, he returned with such as were yet capable 
of service, to assist his friends in their retreat, and to 
encourage them, by his presence and example, to per* 
severe in the efforts requisite to effect it. He met 
with part of his soldiers, who had broke through 
the enemy, but found many more overwhelmed by 
the multitude of their aggressors, or perishing in the 
lake ; and heard the piteous lamentations of others, 
whom the Mexicans, having taken alive, were carry- 
ing off in triumph to be sacrificed to the god of war. 
^Before day, all who had escaped assembled atTacuba. 
But when ^e morning dawned, and discovered to the 
view of Cortes, his shatteiud battalion, reduced to 
less than half its nun^bef, the survivors dejected, and 
mdst of them covered with wounds, the thoughts of 
what they had sufierdd, and the .remembrance of so 
many lallMul friends aiffi gallant followers who. had 
follen in that night of sorrow,* pierced his soul with, 
such anguish, that while he was forming tfaeir'raidcs; 
and issuing some necessary orders, his soldiers oh- 

BKoeht Tritte is fh« njimc>y wltkb it w ilill New 
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served the tears trickling from Iris eyes, and remark- 
ed, with much satis&ction, that while attentive to the 
duties of a general, he was not insensible to-the feel- 
ings of a man. 

In this fatal retreat many officers of distinc- 
tion perished,*' and among these Velasquez de 
Leon, who having forsaken the party of his kinsman, 
the governor of Cuba, to follow the fortune of his 
companions, was, on that account, as well as for his 
superior merit, respected by them as the second per- 
son in the army. All the artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage, were lost ; the greater part of the horses, 
and above two thousand Tlascalans, were killed, and 
only a very small portion of the treasure which they 
had amassed was saved. This, which had been always 
their chief object, proved a great cause of their cala- 
, mity ; for many df the soldiers having so overloaded 
themselves with bars of gold as rendered them unfit 
for action, and retarded their flight, fell, ignomini- 
ously, the victims of their own inconsiderate avarice. 
AmMst so many disasters, it was some consolation 
to find .that Aguilar and Marina, whose function as 
interpreters was of such essential importance, had 
made their escape.* 

Diffliwh The first care of Cortes was to find some 
the's'J^^ shelter for his wearied troops ; for as theMexi- 
niards. cans infested them on every side, and the people 
of Tacuba began to take arms, he could not continue 
in his present station . He directed his niarch towards 
the rising ^und, and havii^ fortunately discovered 
a temple situa^ dn.tm eminence, took possession of 
it. liierO lie Ibuiid not onljrthe shelter for which he 
wished, blit, whkt .was no less wanted, some provi- 
sions to refresh his men ; and though the enemy did 
not intermit the^ attacks throngheut the dAy, they 

k SMNotaLXV. ‘ 
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were with less difficulty prevented from making any 
impression. During this time Cortes was engaged in 
deep consultation with his officers, concerning the 
route which they ought to take in their retreat. They 
were now on thd west side of the lake. Tlascala, 
the only place where they could hope for a friendly 
reception, lay about sixty-four miles to the east of 
Mexico so that they were obliged to go round the 
north end of the lake before they could fall into the 
road which led thither. A Tlascalan soldier under- 
took to be their guide, and conducted theni through 
a country, in some places marshy, in others moun- 
tainous, in all ill-cultivated and thinly peopled*. They 
marched for six days with little respite, and under 
continual alarms, numerous bodies of the Mexicans 
hovering around them, sometimes harassing them at 
a distance with their missile weapons, and sometimes 
attacking them closely in front, in rear, in flank, with 
great boldness, as they now knew that they were not 
invincible. Nor were the fatigue and danger of those 
incessant conflicts the worst evils to which they were 
exposed. As the barren country through which they 
passed afforded hardly any provisions, they were re- 
duced to feed on berries, roots, and the stalks of 
green maize ; and at the very time that famine was 
depressing their spirits and wasting their strength, 
their situation required the most vigorous and unre- 
mitting exertions of courage and activity. Amidst 
those complicated distresses, one circumstance sup- 
ported and animated the Spaniards. Their com- 
mander sustained this sad reverse of %fune w ith un- 
shaken magnanimity. Itis presence^ mind never 
forsook him-; his sagacity foresaw every event, and 
his vigilance provided for it. He was foremost in 
every danger, and endured every hardship with cheer- 
fulness. The difficulties with which -he was sur^ 

k Villa Seguor Tbcatiu Aiufricaiioi, lib. ii. c. 11. 
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rounded seemed to call forth new talmts ; and his 
soldiers, though despairing themselves, continued to 
follow him with increasing confidence in bis abilities. 

of On the sixth day- they arrived near to 
otnmba. Qtumba, uot far from the road between Mex- 
ico and Tlascala. Early next morning they b^n to 
advance towards it, dying pe^ties of the miemy still 
hanging on their rear ; and, amidst the insults with 
which they accompatiied their hostilities, Marina re- 
maiiced that they often exclaimed with exultation, 

** Go oOt robbers ; go to the. place where you shall 
quickly meet the vengeance due to your crimes.” 
The naeaning of this threat the Spaniards did not com- 
prehend, until they reached the summit of an emi- 
nence before them. There a spacious valley opened 
to their view^- covered with a vast army, extending 
as far as the efe^i^ould reach. The Mexicans, while 
with one body of their troops they harassed the Spa- 
niards in their retreat, had assembled their principal 
force on the other side of the lake; and marching along 
the road which led directly to Tlascala, posted it in the 
plain of Otumba, through which they knew Cortes 
must pass. At the sight of this incredible multitude, 
which' they could survey at once from the rising 
ground, the Spaniards were astonished, and even the 
boldest began to despair. But Cortes, without 
allowing leisure for their^fears to acquire etrength by 
reflection, after wamii^ them briefly that no utter- 
native now remained but to oonque^ or to die,- led 
them instantly to tlm-diarge. i The Mexicans waited 
their approach, with nnusuel. fortitude. Such, how- 
ever, was the superiority of, the Spanish discipline 
and arms, that tfaie impression of this small body was 
irresistible ; and which ever way its |brce was direct- 
ed, it penetrated and dispersed tlft^^haost numerous 
battalions. . But while these gave way in one quarter, 
new combatants advanced firom another, and ^ Spa- ' 
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niardsy though succB|sful in every attack, were ready 
to sink under thos^l^{l^l»d efforts, without seeing 
any end of their hope of victory. At that 

time Cortes ohmrv>edypieg;i^ standard of the empire, 
which was canned ^j^ote ihe Mexican geneml, ad- 
vancing ; and fin^ei^tdy recollecting to have beard, 
that on the. fate ol^it depended the ev^nt of every 
battle, he asseinbled a few of his bravest officers, 
whose horses were still capable of service,- and 
placing himself at their head, pushed forward to- 
wards the standard with an impetuosity whiph bore 
down every thing before it. A chosen body of lobbies, 
who guarded the standard, made some resistance,. 
but were soon broken. Cortes, with a stroke of his 
lance, wounded the Mexican general, and threw him 
to the ground. One of the Spanish officers alighting, 
put an end to his life, and hdd hold bf the imperial 
standard. The moment that their leader fell, and die 
standard, towards which all directed their eyes, dis- 
appeared, a universal panic struck the Mexicans, 
and, as if the bond -which held them together had 
been dissolved, every ensign was lowered, each sol- 
dier threw away his weapons, and all fled with pre- 
cipitation to the'mountains. The Spaniards, dnable 
to pursue them far, returned to collect the spoils of 
the field, which were so valuable, as to be some 
compensation for the wealth which they had lost in 
Mexico ; for in the enemy’s amy were most of dieh' 
principal warriors, dressed out in their richest oma- 
mentsj as if they had been^mardringlp assured vio- 
juj 8 *®*’3''* Next day,^.4o their joy, they en- 

tered the TlascdSn territories.'' . 

Beeeptiim But amidst tj^eir satisfaction in having got 
beyond the precincts of a hostile country, 
Tbmia. they coul^ 'not look forward without solici- 
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tude, as they were still uncertain what reception 
they might meet with from allies, to whom they re- 
turned in a condition very different from that in 
which they had lately set out from their dominions. 
Happily for them, the enmity of the Hascalans to 
the Mexican name was so inveterate, their desire to 
avenge the death of their countrymen so vehement, 
and the ascendant which Cortes had acquired over 
the chiefs of the republic so complete, that far from 
entertaining a thought of taking any advantage of the 
distressed situation in which they beheld the Spa- 
niards, they received them with a tenderness and 
• cordiality which quickly dissipated all their sus- 


picions. 

New deli- Somc interval of tranquillity and indulgence 
bcrefion. was now absolutelv necessary ; not only that 

ofCortea. cn • j • ifj. • x 

the Spaniards might give attention to the cure 
of their wounds, which had been too long neglected, 
but in order to recruit their strength, exhausted by 
such a long succession' of fatigue and hardships. 
During this, Cortes learned that he and his com- 
panions were not the only Spaniards who had felt the 
effects of the Me;cican enmity. A considefable de- 
tachment which was marching frotn Zempoalla to- 
wards the capital, had been cut off by the people of 
Tepeaca. A smaller party, returning from Tlascala 
to Vera Cruz, with the share of the Mexican gold 
allotted to the garrison, had been surprised and de- 
stroyed in the mountains. At a juncture when the 
life of every Spaniard was of importance, such losses 
were deeply felt. . The schemes which Cortes was 
meditating rendered them peculiarly afflictive to him. 
While his enemies, and even many of his own fol- 
lowers, considered the disasters which had befallen 
him as fatal to the process of his urns, and imagined 
that nothing now remained ’but speedily to abandon 
a country which he had invdded with unequal force. 
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his mind, as eminent for perseverance as for enter- 
prise, was still bent on accomplishing his original 
purpose, of subjecting the Mexican empire^ to the 
crown of Castile. Severe and unexpected as the 
check was which be had received, it did not appear 
to him a su£Scient reason for relinquishing the con- 
quests which he had already made, or against re- 
suming his operations with better hopes of success. 
The colony at Vera Cruz was not only safe, but had 
remained unmolested. The people^of Zempoalla and 
the adjacent districts had discovered no symptoips 
of defection. The Tlascalans continued faithful to 
their alliance. On their martial spirit, easily roused 
to arms, and inflamed with implacable hatred of the 
Mexicans, Cortes depended for powerful aid. He 
had still the command of a body of Spaniards, equal 
in number to that with which he had opened his way 
into the centre of the empire, and had taken posses- 
sion of the capital; so that with the benefit of greater 
experience, as well as more perfect knowledge of the 
country, he did not despair of quickly recovering all 
that he had been deprived of by untoward events. 

The raea- ’ courtcd the Tlascalao 

attention, and distributed 
among them so liberally the rich spoils of 
Otumba, that he was secure of obtaining whatever 
he should require of the republic. He drew a small 
supply of ammunition, and two or three field-piec^, 
from' his stores, at Vera Cruz. He dispatched an 
officer of confidence with four ships of Narvaez's ^et 
to Hispsmiola and J amaics^ to engagie ad venturen, and 
to purchase horses, gunpowder, and othef inilitary 
stcures. As he knew that it would be vain tb attempt 
the reduction of Mexico, u^ess he^ cot>td secure the 
command of the lake, he gave ordetis tb praparp^ lnthe 
mountains of Tlascala, materials for building tw^ve 
brigantines, so as they might be carried thither in 
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pieces ready to be put together, and iautiehed when 
he stood in Reed of their service." 

Mo&oas while, withiMrovi«i^attention, he was 

^iu>n^ taking those necessary steps towards the exe- 
cnticm of his measures, an obstacle arose in a 
quarter wtere it was least expected, but most formi- 
dable.* The* spirit of discontent and mutiny broke 
out in his own army. Many of Narvaez’s followers 
were pianlers rather than spldiqrs, and had accom- 
panied him to New Spain with sanguine hopes of ob- 
taining settlements, but with little inclination to 
engage in the hardships and dangers of war. As the 
same motives had induced them to enter into their 
new engagements with Cortes, they no soptfer be- 
came acquainted with the neture of the service, than 
they bijterly repented of the^ choice. Such of them 
as had the good fortune to survive the perilous ad- 
yenti^ in which their own imprudence had involved 
4hem, happy in having made their escape, trembled 
at the thoughts of being exposed a second time to 
similar calamities. As soon as they discovered the 
intention of Cortes, they began secretly to murmur 
«nd cabal, and wmting gradually more audacious, 
they, in a body, ofii»ed a remonstrance to their ge- 
neral against the imprudence of attacking a powerful 
iempire wtii hie shattered forces, emd fotmally* re- 
quired him to Idad them back directly to Cuba, 
^ough 4?ovte3, long practised in ^ arts of com- 
mand, employed arguhaentsy Cntreal^, andprdkeims 
to convince or to soc^ them ; though hh' own sol- 
ders, ‘mi^ated with the fipirit/)^ their leader, warmly 
leeen^ his endeavomn; he founijl thmr fears too 
wMeni tmd •deep-rooted tq<be removed, and the nt- 
mest he cptdd^^t was tor prevail with them to-defer 
tiiesrdpj^Mure iGcvnpme time; on s -promise that he 
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would, at a more proper juncture, dismiss sudt as 
should desire it. 

Means he ^ iBsdeco&tents might have no Jeisure 

employs to to brood 0^ the causes of their disaffection, 
tMr^ he resolved instantly to ca& forth his troops 
into action, lie proposed to chastise thepeo> 
pie of Tepeaca for the outrage which* they had com- 
mitted, a^ as the detachment which they had cut off 
happened to be composed mostly of soldiers who had 
served under Narvaez, their companions, from the de- 
sire of vengeance, engaged the more willingly 
Aogurt. command in person 

accompanied by a numerous body of Tlascalans, and 
in the Space of a few weeks, after various encounters, 
with great slaughter of the Tepeacans, reduced that 
province to subjection. During several months, while 
he waited for the supplies of men and ammunition 
which he expected, and was carrying on his prepa- 
rations for constructing the brigantines, he kept his 
troops constantly emjdoyed in various expeditions 
against the adjacent provinces, all of which were 
conducted with a uniform tenor of success. By 
these, hfe men became again accustomed to victery, 
and resumed, their wonted sense of superiority ; the 
[Mexican power was weakened ; the Tlascalan war- 
riors acquired the habit of acting in conjunction with 
the Spaniards ; and the chiefs of the iepubUc delighted 
to see their country enriched with the spoils of all the 
people around%em,, and astonished every day with 
fresh disQOveiies of the irresistible prowess of their al- 
lies, they declined no effort requisrte to support them. 

All tl^se preparatory wmngi^eBts, how- 
•wdV ever, though the most prd^nt andefficatwus 
which the situaticm of Corfees allow^ hna to 
Budce^ -would Imve been of litcleava^ .wi^ut 
a reinforcement of .Spanish soldiers. Of this he was 
so deeply sensible, diat it was the chief object of his 
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thoughts and wishes ; and yet ,'his only prospect of 
obtaining, it from tl^e r<5turn of ]&e o%er ^rhom he 
had ^nt to isles, to Elicit aid, was both distant 
and uncertain..^ Bat .what neither Us own sagacity 
nor ppwer c^pld have procured, he.owed to a series 
of fortonate and unforeseen incidents. The governor 
of Cuba,”to whom the success of Narvaez appeared 
an event of infallible certainty, having sent two small 
slups after him with new instructions, and a supply 
of men and military stores, the officer whom Cortes 
had appointed to command on the coast, artfully de- 
coyed them into the harbour of Vera Cruz, seized 
the vessels, and easily persuaded the soldiers to fol- 
low the standard of a more able Ifeader than him whom 
they were destined to join." Soon after, three ships 
of more, considerable force ^Sae into the ^rbour 
separately. These belonged to an. armament, ht|ed 
out by Francisco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, 
A^ho, being possessed with the rage of discovery and 
conquest which animated every Spania.rd settled in 
America, had long aimed at intruding into some dis- 
trict of New Spain, and dividing with Cortes the 
glory and gain of annexing that empire to the crown 
of Castile. They unadvisedly made their attempt on 
themorthem provinces, where the country was poor, 
ipd the people fierce and warlike ; and Uter a cruel 
succession of disasters, fiimine compelled them to 
venture info Vera Cruz^ and cast then^lves u{fon the 
mercy , of their , coimtrymen^ip’heir fidelity 
was not proof against the splendid ^pCs apd 
promises which had seduced other adventur^, ppd, 
as if the Spirit of revolt had been contagious in New 
Spain, they likewise aban<i^ed ibe master whom 
they were boupd to and enlisted undetCortM,* 
Nor wae it America alond tltot fui^hed ^uch linex- 
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pected aidj a ship arrived from Spaia, freighted by 
some firivatemdirchaDtsyirith military stores, in hopes 
of a profitable inaritet in i country, the fame of whose 
opulence, hegs^ to' aprei^ over Ij^rOra. Cortes ea- 
gerly purchased b;Cai^ which io hw was invalu- 
able, and the citw, following Ae g^eral example, 
joined him at TlasOala.*’ 

RpOm those various quarters, the army of Cortes 
was augmented with a hundred and eighty men, 
and twenty horses, a reinforcement too inconsidera- 
ble to produce any consequence which would entitle 
it to have , been' mentioned in the history of other 
parts of the globe. Biit in that of America, where 
j^eat revolutions were brought about by causes which 
seemed to bear no proportion to their effects,, such 
small events rise into importance, because they were 
sufficient to decide with respect to the fate of king- 
doms. Nor is it the least remarkable instance of the 
singular felicity conspicuous in jmany passages of 
Cortes’s story, that the two persons chiefly instru- 
mental in furnishing him with those seasonable sup- 
plies, should be an avowed enemy who aimed at his 
destruction, and an envious rival who wished to sup- 
plant hiid. 

Nun<b«rtir first effect of the junction \yith his new 
hit foreefc followers was to Enable him to dismiss sudh 
of Narvaez’s soldiers as remained, with relucttmoe in 
hi^ {B^ice. ,^er their departure, he s>tiU musteied 
five bundred and fifty infantry, of which fourscore 
were armed with itiuskets or cro^^we^ forty horse- 
men, And a train of nine^^-pieces.'* the head of 

these, accompanied by ten wq^d Tlaaf^^ and 
other friendly Indians, Xbrtes began his march tp- 
vvards Mexico, on the 2dth bf'Peqi^h^, ^ npamths 
after his disastrous retreat from that cit 
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Pmiwa- Nor did he advance to attack an enemy un- 
prepared to receive him. Upon the death of 
theil de^- ' J!^®wteiama, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the 
fence. , right of electing the emperor was vested, had 
instantly raised' hU broth^Quetlavacato the throne. 
His avowed and inveterate enmity to the Spaniards 
would have been sufficient to gain their suffrages, 
although he had been lels distinguished for courage 
and capacity. He had an immediate opportunity of 
shewing that he was worthy of their choice, by/con- 
ductidg, in person, those fierce attacks which com- 
pelled the Spaniards to abandon his capital ; and as 
soon as their retreat, afforded him any respite from 
action, he took measures for preventing their return 
to Mexico, with prudence eq^ to the spirit which 
he had displayed in drilling tfii^ out of it. As from 
the vicinity of Tlascala, he could not be unacquainted 
with the motions and intentions of Cortes, he ob- 
served the storm that was gathering, and began early 
to provide against it. He repaired what tHre Spa- 
niards had ruined in the city, and strengthened it 
with such new fortifications as the skill of his subjects 
was capable of erecting. Besides filling his maga- 
zines with the usual weapons of war, he gave direc- 
tions to mtdce long spears headed with the- swords 
and daggers taken from the Spaniard.s, in order to 
annpy the cavalry. He summoned the people in 
every prpyince of the empire to take arms a|;ainst 
their oppressors, and as an enooura^nent to ex^t 
themselves Mrith vigour, he promised them exemption 
from aU the taxes which hispredecessors had imposed.* 
But what he labohi^ ; with the greatest earnestness 
was, to.depriveithe B]^iardsof the advantages wl^h 
they derived from thq friendship ofthe Tlascala^, by 
endeavourifiig to persnadethat people itorenounce all 
connexion with men, who were hot only avowed ene- 

■ Cortes RcUt p. $$$* E. tJI4. A. B. Ditt* c. 140. 
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mies of the gods, wliotn they worshipped, but who 
would hot fail to subject them at last to the same 
yoke, which they were now inconsidejra,tely l^^ding 
their aid to impose upon others. T,’hese representa- 
tions, no less striking than well- founded, were urged 
so forcibly by his ambassadors, that it required all 
the address of Cortes to jirevent their making s dan- 
gerous impression.* ' ' 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging his plan of 
defence, with a degree of foresighfuncommon iti an 
American, his days were cut short by the small-pox. 
This distemper, which raged at that time in New 
Spain with fatal malignity, was unknown in that 
quarter of the globe, until it was introdneed by the 
Europeans, and may^be reckoned, among the greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their invaders. In 
his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne Guatimo- 
zin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a young 
man of such high reputation for abilities and valour, 
that in this dangerous crisis, his 'countrymen, with 
on«e voice, called him to the supreme command.” 

As soon as Cortes entered the enemy’s ter- 
cortes »d- ritories, he discovered various preparations to 
obstruct his progress. But his troops forced 
Mcxko. tijeir Yjray with little difficulty, and took pos- 
session of Tezeuco, the Second city of the empire, 
situated on the banks of the lake about twenty miles 
from Mexico.^ Here he determined to establish his 
bead-quarter^^ the most proper station for launch- 
ing his brigantines, as well as for making his ap- 
proaches to the capital. In order to render his resi- 
^nce there more secure, he deposed tlie cazique or 
chief, who was at the bead of timt community, under 
prete.xt of some defect in his title, and substituted 
in his place a person whom a faction ofi^tbe nobles 

1 I ' 

t Diaz, c Herri-ra, dec- 'i. Hb- *. c. 14 19. ^ « 1^. Diag. c. 
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pdinted out as the r^ht heir of that dignity. At- 
tached to him by this l^efit, the ne^cazique and 
his “served the-^paniards with inviolable 

fidelii^.* ^ 

His opera- As ttie preparations for constructing the bri- 
Ind’catT advanced slpwly under the unskilful 

tioM. hands of soldifera' and Indians, whom Cortes 
was obliged to employ in assisting three or four car- 
penters who happened fortunately to be in his ser- 
vice, and as he had not yet received ‘the reinforcement 
which he expected from Hispaniola, he was not in a 
condition to turn his arms directly against the capital. 
To have, attacked, at this period, a city so populous, 
so well prepared for defence, and in a situation of 
such peculiar strength, must.l^e exposed his troops 
to inevitable destruction. Thi^' months elapsed be- 
fore the materials for the brigantines were finished, 
and before he heard any thing with respect to the suc- 
cess of the ofiicer Mrhom he had sent to Hispaniola. 
This, however, waS not a season of inaction to Cortes. 
He attacked successively several of the towns si- 
tuated iuroond the lake; and though all the Mexican 
power was exerted to obstruct his operations, he 
either compelled them to submit .to the Spanish 
crown, or reduced them to ruins. The inhabitants 
of otter towns he endeavoured to conciliate by more 
gentle means, and though he could not hold any in- 
tercourse with them but by the intervention of inter- 
preters, yet, under all the disadvantage of that tedious 
and imperfect mode of communication he had ac- 
quired rach thorough Icnowledge; df the’state of , the 
country/as well as* of thb dispositions of tte people, 
that te ebnduct^ jhis heg^ations and idtrigqes with 
astonashittg dexterity and isuccess: Most of the cities 
adjacent to> Mexico were originally the capitals of 


> Cortea ReUu. itc. B. Biu. c. fitunarii Cron. c. Itl. Hcmra, 

doc. 3. c. 1. • ‘ 
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small independent states; and some oi tjbem,liaving 
been but latdy annexed tojthe Mexican still 

retained the remembrance of their adolenl; 4Uierty> 
and bore with impsgdence the rigorous yoke their 
new niasters. Cortes having earl^ obsmre^liymp' 
toms of their disaffection, availed himi^f o( this 
knowledge to gain their confidence and friendship. 
By offering with confidence, to deliver tliem from the 
odious dominion of the Mexicans, and by liberal pro- 
mises of more indulgent treatment, if they would 
unite with him against their oppressors, he prevailed 
on the people of several considerable districts, not 
only to acknowledge the king of Castile as their sove- 
reign, but to supply the Spanish camp with pro; 
visions, and to strengthen his army with auxiliary 
troops. Cuatimonn, on the first appearance of de- 
fection among his subjects, exerted himself with 
vigour to prevent or to punish their revolt; but in 
spite of his efforts, the spirit continued to spread. 
The filpaniards gradually acquired new allies, and 
with deep concern he beheld Cortes arming against 
his empire those very hands which ought to have 
been active in its defence; and ready to advance 
against the capital at the head of a numerous body 
of his own subjects.^ 

While, by those various methods, Cortes was gra- 
dually circumscribing the Mexipan power in such a 
manner that his prospect of overturning it seemed 
neither to be'nncertain nor remote, all his schemes 
were well nigh defeated by a conspiracy no less un- 
expected ffian dangerous. The soldiers of Narvaez 
had nevpr united perfectly withtlle originitl compa- 
nions of Cortes, nor did tjiey enter into his measures 
the same cordial zeal* ’^pon every occasion 
-^u^equired any extraordinary effort ot^ courage or 

f Cortes Rolat. 256—260. B. Duije. c. 157—140. Gouiara Cron. c. 12f. 
Herrera, dee. 5. lib. J. c. 1, 2* 
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of patience, their spirits yrere aptto sink; and now, 
on a near vie«’ of wjiat tkey had to encduntar, in at- 
tempting to reduce a city so inaccessible as Mexico, 
and defended by a numerous army, the resolution 
even of those among them who had adhered to Cortes' 
when he was deserted by their associates,' began to 
fail. Their fears led them to presumptuous and un- 
soldier-like discussions concerning the propriety of 
their general’s measures, and the improbability of 
their success. From these they proceeded to censure 
and invectives, and at last began to deliberate how 
they might provide for their own safety, of which 
they deemed their commander to be totally negli- 
gent. Antonia Villefagna, a private soldier, but bold, 
intriguing, and strongly attached to Velasquez, art- 
fully fomented this growing spirit of disaffection. 
His quarters became the rendezvous of the malecon- 
tents, where, after many consultations, they could 
discover no method of checking Cortes in his career, 
but by assassinating him and his most considfefable 
officers, and conferring the command upon some per- 
son who would relinquish his wild plans, and adopt 
measures more consistent with the gaieral security. 
Despair inspired them with courage. The hour for 
perpetrating the crime, the persons whom they des- 
tined as victims, the officers to succeed them in com- 
mand, were all named; and the conspirators signed 
an association, by which they bound themselves with 
most solemn oaths to mutual fidelity. But on the 
evening before the appointed day, one of Cortes’s 
ancient followers, who had been seduced into the 
conspiracy, touched with compunction at the immi- 
nent danger of a man whom he had long been accus- 
touied to revere, or struck with horror at his own 
treachery, went privately to his general, and revealed 
to him all that he knew. Cortes, though deeply 
alarmed, discerned at once what conduct was proper 
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in a situation so critictd. He repaired instantly to 
Villefagnas quarters, accompanied by some of his 
most trusty officers. The astonishment and confusion 
of the man at this une.vpected visit anticipated the 
confession of his guilt. Cortes, while his attendants 
seized the traitor, snatched from his bosom a paper 
containing the association, signed by the conspira- 
tors. Impatient to know how far the defection ex- 
tended, he retired to read it, and found there names 
which filled him with surprise and sorrow. But 
aware how dangerous a strict scrutiny might prove 
at such a juncture, he confined his judicial inquiries 
to Villefagna alone. As the proofs of his guilt were 
manifest, he was condemned after a short trial, and 
next morning he was seen hanging before the door 
of the house in Avhich he had lodged. Cortes called 
his troops together, and having explained to them 
the atrocious purpose of the consjfirators, as well as 
the justice of the punishment inflicted on Villefagna, 
he added, with an appearance of satisfaction, that he 
was entirely ignorant with respect to all the circum- 
stances of this dark transaction, as the traitor, when 
arrested, had suddenly torn and swallowed a paper 
which probably contained an account of it, and un- 
der the severest tortures possessed such constancy 
as to conceal the names of his accomplices. This 
artful declaration restored tranquillity to many a 
breast that was throbbing, while he spoke, with con 
sciousness of guilt and dread of detection ; and by 
this prudent moderation, Cortes had the advantage 
of having discovered, and of being able to observe 
such of his followers as were disaffected; while 
they, flattering themselves that their past crime 
was unknown, endeavoured to avert any suspicion 
of it, by redoubling their activity and zeal in his 
service.' 

^ Cortess RelaU 285. C. B. Diai. c. 146. Jlcrrcra, dec. lib. i. q l 
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Cortes did not (dlow them leisure to rumi- 
Hriom'^r on whfit had happened:; and as the most 
effectual means of preventing theWtum of a 
tines. mutinous spirit, he determined to call forth 
his troops immediately to action. Fortunately, 
proper occasion for diis occurred without his seem^ 
ing to court it. He received intelligence that the 
materials for building the brigantines were at length 
completely finished, and waited only for a body of 
Spaniards to conduct them to Tezeuco. The com- 
mand of this convoy, consisting of two hundred foot 
soldiers, fifteen horsemen, and two field-pieces, he 
gave to Sandoval, who, by the vigilance, activity, 
and courage which he manifested on every occasion, 
was growing daily in his confidence, and in the esti- 
mation of his fellow-soldiers. The service was no less 
singular than important ; the beams, the planks, the 
masts, the cordage, the sails, the iron- work, and all 
the infinite variety of articles requisite for the con- 
struction of thirteen brigantines, were to be earned 
sixty miles over land, through a mountainous coun- 
try, by people who were unacquainted with the mi- 
nistry of domestic animals, or the ai^of machines to 
facilitate any work of labour. The Tljuscalans fur- 
nished eight thousand Tamencs, an inferior order of 
men destined for servile tasks, to carry the materials 
on their shoulders, and appointed fifteen thousand 
warriors to accompany and defend them. Sandoval 
made the disposition for their progress with great 
propriety, placing the Tamenes in the centre, one 
body of warriors in the front,- another in the rear, 
w th considerable parties to cover the flanks. To 
each of these he joined .some Spaniards, not only to 
assist them in danger, but to accustom them to regu- 
larity and subordination. A body so numerous, and 
so much encumbered, advanced leisurely, but in ex 
cellent order ; and in some places, whera-it was con- 
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fined by the woods or mountains, the line of march 
extended above six miles. Parties of Mexican^ fre- 
quently appeared hovering around them on the high 
grounds ; but perc^ving no prospect of success in 
attacking an enemy continually on his guard, and 
prepared to receive them, they did not venture to 
molest him; and Sandoval had the glory of con- 
ducting safely to Tezeuco, a convoy on which all the 
future operations of his countrymen depended.* 
ucceives a followcd by another event of no 

forccment moment. Four ships arrived at Vera 
Cruz from Hispaniola, with two hundred sol- 
diers, eighty horses, two battering cannon, and a con- 
siderable supply of ammunition and arms.'’ Elevated 
with observing that all his preparatory schemes, 
either for recruiting his own army, or impairing the 
force of the enemy, had now produced their full effect, 
Cortes, impatient to begin the siege in form, has- 
tened the launching of the brigantines. To facilitate 
this he had employed a vast number of Indians, for 
two months, in deepening the small rivulet which 
runs by Tezeuco into the lake, and in forming it into 
a canal near two miles in length and though the 
Mexicans, aware of his intentions, as well as of the 
danger which threatened them, endeavoured fre- 
qu6ntly to interrupt the labourers, or to burn the 
brigantines, the work was at last completed.^ On 
Tiie bri- April, all the Spanish troops, to- 

ganiiiws gcthcr with the auxiliary Indians, were drawn 
aunc 1 C . banks of the canal ; and with extra- 

ordinary military pomp, rendered more solemn by 
the celebration of the most sacred rites of religion, 
the brigantines were launched. As they fell down 
the canal in order, father Olmedo blessed them, and 
gave each its name. Every eyefollowed them with 

* Cortes RcUt. $6H*C.K. B. D'w. c. 140. F. C63. D. 

GornarRCron. c. 139a . ^ See Nolc LXVl. li. Diu*: c. 140. 
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wonder and hope, tintil they entered the lake, when 
they hoisted their sails, and bore away before the 
wind. A general shout of joy was- raised ; all ad- 
miring that bold inventive genius', which, by means 
so extraordinary that their success almost exceeded 
belief, had acquired the command of a fleet, without 
the aid of which Mexico would have continued to set 
the Spanish power and arms at defiance.' 
i)n|.o(ii Cortes determined to attack the city from 
lions for three different quarters ; from Tepeaca on the 
north side of thelake, from Tacuba on the west, 
and from Cuyocan towards the south. Those towns 
were situated on the principal causeways which led 
to the capital, and intended for their defence. He 
appointed Sandoval to command in the first, Pedro 
de Alvarado in the second, and Christoval de Olid in 
the third ; allotting to each a numerous body of In- 
dian auxiliaries, together with an equal division of 
Spaniards, who, by the junction of the troops from 
Hispaniola, amounted now to eighty-six horsemen, 
and eight hundred and eighteen foot soldiers; of 
whom one hundred and eighteen were armed with 
muskets or cross-bows. The train of artillery con- 
sisted of three battering cannon, and fifteen field- 
pieces.*^ He reserved for himself, as the station of 
greatest importance and danger, the conduct of the 
brigantines, each armed with one of his small can- 
non, and niEmned with twenty-five Spaniards. 

Mu 10 Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards 
' the posts assigned them, they broke down the 
aqueducts which the ingenuity of the Mexicans had 
erected for conveying water into the capital, and by 
the distress to which this reduced the inhabitants, 
gave a beginning to the calamities which they were 
destined to suffer.* Alvarado and Olid found the 


•* CuiU's llcUt. 266. C. Ht rirra, dec. 3. lib. i. c* 5. Gomara Cron. c. 
^ Cortes Uelal. 266. C. 

fc' Ibid. *67. B. B. Diaz. c. IjO. Hmera, die. lib. i.t. 13. 
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towns of which they were ordered to take possession 
deserted by their inhabitants, who had fled for safety 
to the capital, where Guatimozin had collected tlie 
chief force of his empire, as there alone'hh could hope 
to make a successful stand against the formidable 
enemies who were approaching to assault him. 

Mexicans The first effort of the Mexicans was to de- 
brigL- stroy the fleet of brigantines, the fatal effects 
lilies. of whose operations they foresaw and dreaded. 
Though the brigantines, after all the labour and merit 
of Cortes in forming them, were of inconsiderable 
bulk, rudely constructed, and manned chiefly with 
landsmen, hardly possessed of skill enough to con- 
duct them, they must have been objects of terror to 
a people unacquainted with any navigation but that 
of their lake, and possessed of no vessel larger than 
a canoe. Necessity, however, urged Guatimozin to 
hazard the attack ; and hoping to sup|)ly by num- 
bers what he wanted in force, he assembled such a 
multitude of canoes as covered the face of the lake. 
They rowed on boldly to the charge, while the bri- 
gantines, retarded by a dead calm, could scarcely ad- 
„ , . vance to meet them. But as the enemv drew 

Rcptilscu. , , , • 

near, a breeze suddenly sprung up ; in a mo- 
ment the sails were spread, the brigantines, with the 
utmost ease, broke through their feeble opponents, 
overset many canoes, and dissipated the whole arma- 
ment with such slaughter, as convinced the Mexi- 
cans, that the progress of the Europeans in know- 
ledge and arts rendered their superiority greater on 
this new element, than they had hitherto found it by 
land.'' 

Singular From that time Cortes remained master of 
condoL brigantines not only pre- 

ing the served a communication between the Spa- 
niards in their different stations, though at 

Cortes Relat. 267* C. B. Diaz. c. IjO. Gomara Cron. c. I3I. Herrera, dec. .n 
Iib. I. c. 17. 
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considerable distance from each other, bnt were em- 
ployed to cov^ the causeways on each side, and 
keep off the cknoes, when they attempi^isd to annoy 
the trOops asT ^ey advanced towards the city. Cortes 
formed the brigantines iu three divisions, appointing 
one to coyer each of the stations from which an attack 
was to be carried on against the city, with orders to 
second the operation's of the officer who commanded 
there. From all the three stations he pushed on the 
attack against the city with equal vigour ; but in a 
manner so very different from the conduct of sieges 
in regular war, -that he himself seems afraid it would 
appear no less improper tlian singular, to persons un- 
acquainted with his situation.^ Each morning his 
troops assaulted the barricades which the enemy had 
erected on the causeways, forced their way over the 
trenches which they had dug, and through the canals 
where the bridges were broken down; and endea- 
voured to penetrate into the heart of the city, in hopes 
of obtaining some decisive*advautage, which might 
force the enemy to surrender, and terminate the war 
at once ; but when the obstinajte valour of the Mexi- 
cans rendered the efforts of the day ineffectual, the 
Spaniards retired in the evening to their farmer quar- 
ters, Thus their toil and danger werei *0 some mea- 
sure, continually renewed ; the Mexicans repairing 
in the nig^t what the Spaniards had destroyed 
Ui^ough the day, hn^, recovering the ppsts from which 
they had driven Hiemt? But necessity prescribed this 
slow and untdiyard mode of ‘operation. The number 
of his troops was so small, that Cortes durst not, 
with a htmdfurof men, attempt to make a lodgment 
in a city where lie mj|htbe surrounded add annoyed 
by such a multitude of demies. The remembrance 
of what he had already suffered by the ill-judged cOn.- 
fidence' with which he had ventured into such a dan- 

> Cortes ReUl. flTO. F. 
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gerous situation, was still fresh in his mind. ,The 
Spaniards, exhausted with fatigue, were unable to 
gruard the various posts which they daily gainW } and 
though their camp was filled wiUi Indian auxiliaries, 
they durst not devolve this charge upon them, because 
they were so little accustomed to discipline, that no 
confidence could be placed in their vigilance. Be- 
sides this, Cortes was extremely solicitous to pre- 
serve the city as much as possible from being de- 
stroyed, both because he destined it to be tlie capital 
of his conquests, and wished that it might remain as 
a monument of his glory. From all these considera- 
tions, he adhered obstinately, for a month after the 
siege was opened, to the system which he had adopt- 
ed. The Mexicans, in their own defence, displayed 
valour which was hardly inferior to that with which 
the Spaniards attacked them. On land, on water, 
by night and by day, one furious conflict succeeded 
to another. Several Spaniards were killed, more 
wounded, and all were ready to sink under the toils 
of unintermitting service, which were rendered more 
intolerable by the iqiqries of the season, the periodi- 
cal rains bein|| now set in with their usual violence.'* 
Endea- As^nisJicd and disconcerted with the length 

vours to and difficulties of the siege, CorteS determined 

take the _ ' ^ n 

city by to make one great eftort to get possession of 
storm. before he relinquishbdlthe plan which 

he had hitherto followed, and recourse to uny 
other mode of attack. Widi tEiii^ew, he sent, iur 
structions to Alvarado and Sandov^ tb fulvance wi^h 
-^their divisions to a general assault, Uiid took the com- 
mand in person of that posted on the causeway of 
Cuyocan. Animated^by his presence, and the 
expectation of sem^ decisive event, the Spa- 
niards pushed forward wita irresistible unpettmaity. 
They broke tbrougb one barricade aftmr au^er, 

^ Dias. c. 151. 
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forced their way oVer the dhcbes and canals, and 
havihg entered the city, Ifained ground incessantly, 
in spite of the multitude and ferocity of their oppo- 
nents. Cortes, though delighted with the rapidity 
of his progress, did not forget that he might still find 
it necessary to retreat ; and in order to secure it, ap- 
pointed Julien de Alderete, a captain of chief note in 
the troops which he had received from Hispaniola, 
to fill up the canals and gaps in the causeway as the 
main body advanced. That officer, deeming it in- 
glorious to be thus employed, while his companions 
were in the heat of action mid the career of victory, 
neglected the important charge committed to him, 
and hurried on, inconsiderately, to mingle with the 
combatants. The Mexicans, whose military atten- 
tion and skill were daily improving, no sooner ob- 
served this, than they carried an account of it to 
their monarch. 

Repulsed Guatimozin instantly discerned the conse- 
quence of the error which the Spaniards had 
committed, and, with admirable presence of mind, 
prepared to take advantage of it. He commanded 
the troops posted in the front to slacken their 
efforts, in order to allure the Spaniards to push 
forward, while he dispatched a large body of chosen 
warriors through different streets, some by land, 
and others by water, towards the great breach in 
the causeway, which had been left open. On a sig- 
nal which he gave, the priests in the principal temple 
struck the great drum consecrated to the god of 
war. No sooner did the Mexicans hear its doleful 
solemn sqund, calculated to inspire them with con- 
tempt of death, and enthusiastic ardour, than they 
rushed upon the enemy with frantic rage. The 
Spaniards, unable to resist men urged on no less by 
religious fury than hope of success, began to retire, 
at first leisurely, and with a good countenance ; but 
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as the enemy pressed on, and their own impatience 
to escape increased, the teWor and confusion became 
so general, that when they arrived at the gap in the 
causeway, Spaniards and Tlascalans, horsemen and 
infantry, plunged in promiscuously, while the Mexi- 
cans rushed upon them fiercely from every side, 
their light canoes carrying them through shoals 
which the brigantines could not approach. In vain 
did Cortes attempt to stop and rally his flying 
troops; fear rendered them regardless of his en- 
treaties or commands. Finding all his endeavours 
to renew the combat fruitless, his next care was to 
save some of those who had thrown themselves into 
the water ; but while thus employed, •with more 
attention to their situation than to his own, six 
Mexican captains suddenly laid hold of him, and 
were hurrying him off in triumph ; and though two 
of his officers rescued him at the expense of their 
own lives, he received .several dangerous wounds 
, before he could break loose. Above sixty 

Wilti cmi- . , • 1 , • 1 11 *^ 

•iderabic Spaniards perished in the rout ; and what 
rendered the disaster more afflicting, forty of 
these fell alive into the hands of an enemy never 
known to shew mercy to a captive.' 

Tho« will. approach of night, though it delivered 

were taken jjjg dejectcd Spaniards from the attacks of the 
to the god enemy, ushered in, what was hardly le.ss griev- 
ous, the noise of their barbarous triumph, and 
of the horrid festival with which they celebrated their 
victory. Every quarter of the city was illuminated ; 
the great temple shone with such peculiar splendour, 
that the Spaniards could plainly see the people in 
motion, and the priests busy in hastening the pre- 
parations for the death of the prisoners. Through 
the gloom, they fancied that they discerned their 

* Cortes Rclat. p, 273. 13. Diar. c- 1.52. Coiuara Cron. c. 138« Herrera, 

dec. 3. lib. i. c. 25. 
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companions by the whiteness of their skins, as they 
were stiipt naked, and compelled to dance before 
the image of the god to whom they were to be 
offered. They heard the shrieks of those who were 
sacrificed, and thought that they could distinguish 
each unhappy victim, by the well-known sound of 
his voice. Imagination added to what they really 
saw or heard, and augmented its horror. The most 
unfeeling melted into tears of compassion, and the 
stoutest heart trembled at the dreadfiil spectacle 
which they beheid."’ 

Cortes,, who, besides all that he felt in 
Md* Xrtt with his soldiers, was oppressed 

^the ^ with the additional load of anxious reflec- 
exicans. natural to a general on such an un- 
expected calamity, could not, like them, relieve 
his mind by giving vent to its anguish. He was 
obliged to assume an air of tranquillity, in order to 
revive the spirit and hopes of his followers. The 
juncture, indeed, required an extraordinary exertion 
of fortitude. The Mexicans, elated with their vic- 
tory, sailed out next morning to attack him in his 
quarters. But they did not rely on the efforts of 
their own arms alone. They sent the heads of the 
Spaniards whom they had sacrificed, to the leading 
men in the adjacent provinces, and assured them 
that the ,god of war, appeased by the blood of their 
invaders, which had been shed so plentifully on his 
altars, had declared with an audible voice, that in 
eight days time those hated enemies should be finally 
destroyed, and peace and prosperity re-established 
in the empire. 

Corie»4e' ^ prediction uttered with such confidence, 
and in terms so void of ambiguity, gained 
^ universal credit among a people prone* to 
* *** . superstition. The zerd of the provinces, 

- See Note LXVII. 
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H 

whidi had already .ded«^d aga^t the^^SpaiuiiN 
augm^ted ; and** severed WhklSi^^ilid lie- 

ittaloed' inactive, took arms, Wdiusi^tilp'^' 
dour, to e30^te tke ^^^ieree of^^e gods. Tke' In- 
diant aus^ij^es -who had joined 0^e$i addnstomed 
to vmie^i^^the same ' deitiw- with thd ' Meyimms, 
wd'io receive, the responses of ' thdir; priests with 
same implicit faith, abahdoimd jiih Spaniaids 
as : a idee iof mea .devoted' to ‘^ertaih destruction. 
Even the fidelity , of the 'Tlascalans was shaken, 


and the Spanish troops .were left^ almost, alone in 
their stations. Cortes, finding that he attempted in 
vain to dispel the' inrperstltibits; fears of ' his con- 
federates by argument, took advknitage, fi^om the im- 
prudence of those who had framed the jp^phecy, 
in fixing its- accomplishment sb near at hil^d,‘ to give 
a str^ing demonstration of its falsity.' He sus- 
pended dl military ’ operations during the period 
marked out by the oraCle;’ Under coyer of the 
brigantines, wldch kept the enemy at a distance,' his 
troops . lay in safbty, and the' fhtal term expired 


without any dii^teg.^ . 

He re d> allies, ashached of their own 

ij4ir**;”*cred»mty, rettilrned’ to their station. Other 
tribes, jddphg that ihe who. had now 

deceived. the Mexicans, had deeiN^*fifiaIly te ’with- 
draw their protection fi‘om 'Uiem/^ihOd his stand- 
ard:; and such wasfhe levft^ blS^ simple people, 
moveid by every slight vmp^ii^'.f^at'hv a shdrt 
time .allieir/'^h h’^tierm 'defectioif^tf^ confe- 
dimtS^ Corma sat^ 1^8^, 'if believe his 
own’ account,' at the %es4 of a 'hliiidr^. lnd fifty 

Such a-nu- 

*wk--rtTr.^,n»f‘.’ypd.mhre*;wary' systOlp '^^^rttipti. 
limteailbf rel£|«ting his attempts to. bei(^j|^ master 

• Be Diaa. e. 15$* Ccjinara Cron, e. 1S8« 
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the city at once, by such bold but dangerous 
efforts of valoun as he had akeady tried, he made 
his advances gradually, and with every'possible fure- 
cautioh against exposing his men to any calamity 
similar to that which they still bewailed. As the 
Spaniards pushed forward, the Indians regularly 
repaired the causeways behind them. As soon as 
they got possession of any part of the town, the 
houses were instantly levelled with the ground. 
Day by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their 
enemies gained; ground, , were hemmed in within 
more narrow limits. Guatimozin, though unable to 
stop the career of the enemy, continued to defend 
his capital with obstinate resolution, and disputed 
every inch of grpund., The Spaniards not only 
varied their mode of attack, but, by orders of Cor- 
tes, changed the weapons with which they fought. 
They were again armed with the long Chinautlau 
spears, which they had employed with such success 
against Narvaez ; and; by the firm array in which 
this enabled them to range themselves, they re- 
pelled, with little danger, the loose assault of the 
Mexicans ; incredible numbers of them fell in the 
conflicts which they renewed every day." While 
war wasted without, famine began to consume them 
within, the city. The Spanish brigantines, having 
the entire command of the lake, rendered it almost 
impossible to convey to the besieged any supply of 
provisions by water. The immense number of his 
Indian auxdiaxies enabled Cortes to shut up the 
avenues to the city by land. The stor^ which 
Guatimozin had laid up were e^diaust^d by the mul- 
titudes which had crowded into the capital to de- 
fend their sovereign and the temples of their gods. 
Not only the people, but persons of j^ highest 
rank, felt the utmost distresses of fiunine. What 

* Cgrtes Kclat* p. 975 . C. 97 €. F. fi« PIm. e. 153. 
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they suffered, brought on infectious and ihortal dis- 
tempers, the last ca^unity that visits besieged tiities, 
and which filled up the measure of their woesi*^' 
connge Under tte pressure of so many and 

such various^ evils, the sphrit bf Guatimozin 
Guatiiiio- remained'firm and unsubdued. He rejected, 
**"' with scorn, every overture of peace from 
Cortes; and, disdaining the idea of submitting to 
the oppressors of his country, determined not to 
survive its ruin. The Spaniards continued their 
progress. At length all the three divisions 
July 27 . jjjg great square in the centre 

of the city, and made a secure lodgment there. 
Three-fourths of the city were now reduced, and 
laid in ruins. The remaining quarter was so closely 
pressed, that it could not long withstand assailants, 
who attacked it from their new station with su- 
perior advantage, and more assured expectation of 
success. The Mexican nobles, solicitous to save 
the life of a monarch whom they revered, prevailed 
on Guatimozin to retire from a [dace where resis- 
tance was now vain, that he might rouse the more 
distant provinces of the empire to arms, and main- 
tain there a more successful struggle with the public 
enemy. . In order to facilitate the execution of this 
measure, they endeavoured to amuse Cortes with 
overtures of submission, that, while his attention 
was employed in adjusting the articles of pacifica- 
tion, Guatimozin mig^t escape -unperceived. But 
they made this attempt upon a leader of greater 
sagacity and discernment than to be deceived by 
their arts. Cortes, suspecting their intention, and 
aware of vvhat moment it was to defeat it, appointed 
Sandoval, the officer on whose vigilance be e^d 
most perfectly rely, to take the command of the 
brigantines, with strict injunctions to watch every 

p Cortes R«laft.S76. E. $77. F. B. Dias. 15.7, Oofuara Cron. c. 141. 
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motion of the’ enemy. Sandoval, attentive to the 
char^, observing,, £^me ^ge 'cshioes di|^ with 
people rbwii^^s^foss iffie I^lcelwith 
rapidity, ihs^dy gkve iro^mgn^ to Glil®e., ' Garcia 
Holguin, .:i^hb colamanded the ^ift^t-s^injpf bri- 
gantine, i^on j>yertp6k them, and was pr^anng 
to fire on thb. foremost lijanoe, which seemed to 
carry, some ■'^liferson whom':'^ the rest followed ‘and 
He is taken oi>®y6d. At^bnce the roWers dropped their 
prisoner, oars, and dU oil board, thibwing down tlieir 
arms, 'ponjured him^,'^]|h tries and tears to forbear, 
as the emperor Vtlis ihefe.' Hbiguih eagerly seized 
his prize ; and Guatimbzih, with a dignified com- 
posure^, gave himself' up into his hands, requesting 
only that no insult mi^t he offered to the empress 
or his chfldren. When conducted to Cortes, he 
aj^ared heither with the sullen fierceness' of a 
barbarian, iibr with the dejection of a Supplicant. 
“I have done,” said he,', addressing himself to the 
Spanish general, “ what became a monarbh. I have 
defended my people to thg last extremity. N#fting 
now remains but to* die. ,Take this dagger,” laying 
his hand on phe which Cortes wore, '‘ plant it in 
my breast, aM put an end to a life which can no 
longer be'of usb.”*' ‘ 

Aug. 13 . As soph uS the fate of fheir sovereign was 
The d^. thb,^iStahpb’pf thb Mbxicaiis ceased ; 

ahdCorfbs'fpbk fibis^Sibn bf thhi^lfoab part of the 
capital ivhichl^et' remaih^ ii^ Thus ter- 

minated,jr4$b?siege of Ide^cb, 'tKh'* fopst mpmbfable 
event 'ih tW i^raqhbsif ‘oif’ ’ fi ^ijbhdhudd 

tat^, !oh bf the ptheir in thh'defenee* bif the 

fate of which bbth knew thatthe,'forthh^lR^e eih- 

« Cortet Belat B. Blai, c. 156. Goniitni Croii, c.' 14f. S. 

lib. ii. c. 7. 
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pire ^ef)en(}ed. . A« the struggle here most obsti- 

nate, it was likewi^.- more: equal; than aiiy bo^ween 
the inhabit^ts of Old and Netir worlds. - ^he 
great O^Mm^m,<.^the nvihber of iiis 

^^is capital/ao far 
coun^r^l^^ced,,^ .supej^djdt^bf the Spaniards in 
and di^i^ine; that ibey must havorelinqbished 
^the enterprise, if they had trusted for sui^ess to Iben}- 
^lyes alone, Bqt Mexico ^as "Overturned by the 
jealousy of neighbours wKp.^eao6^ its'pOwer, and 
by the revolt of subjects impatient tp sh^^e off its 
yoke. . By Aeir effectual aid, Cortes Vtras tabled tp 
accomplish what, without suchlStippoVt; he would 
hardly have ventured to attempt^ How . much so- 
ever this accpunt of the reduction pf Mexico may de- 
tract, on the one hand^' from the xnarvellpi^ relations 
of sonie Spanish writers, by ascribing that to simple 
and obvious causes which tl^ey attribute to the ro- 
mantic valour of their countrymen, it ^^ds, on the 
other, to the merit and abilities of CdHesj who, under 
evdfiFjdisadvantage, acquired such an ascendant over 
unknown nations, ^ to render thpm instruments to- 
wards cmrying his schemes fnto execution.' 

SqiaUncss . Thc exultation pf the Spaniards, on accom- 
bLi?y.Md Pbsbing this arduous entejfpnse, was at first 

'Ramped by 

the cruel dl^ppointmeiat of ^ose sanguine 
spaiiiudi. yvhicl^.hadLjapin^to^ them amidst sp 

many hardships an^ ,d^ge|«; 
haustible we^lb w|[ich th^y exj^ti^fioial^^ 
pamero.ofMobtczji^V^aanTjes;^^ 

only 

sc^^tm.*; , ^ware of ii]a|}i%idiQg;^^^fe, 

'SwNo^ lxvhl 

iSlaer, MconBng to Cortef. ainei^ «dy,i^tm/IOO «Mm. 

Much mfcnor to «kM which lhe Jp»aito4*,|(il^ginB^ di- 
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had ordered what remained of the riches amassed 
by his ancestors, to be thrown into the lake/ The 
Indian auxiliaries, while die Spanmfds were engaged 
in conflict vrith the enem^ hafl the most 

valuable part of the i|polk The enm divided 

among the conqumors ja^ so small, that many 'of 
them , disdhined to dccept the pittance which fell 
tp their she^, and all murmured and, ^exclaimed ^ 
some againsi Oortes and his <^fidai}ts, whom they 
suspected, of havh^ . secretly Impropriated to their 
own iiise a large portion of the riches which should 
have been brought^ into, the common stock ; others, 
against Guatimozi^I whom they accused of obstinacy, 
in. refusing to discover the place where he had hidden 
his treasure. 

Arguments, entieaties, and promises were 
mozintoc. employed in erdev tp soothe thein, but with 
“** ■ so little effect, that Cortes, from solicitude to 
chedc this growing spirit of discontent, gave way to 
a deed which stains the glory of all his great actions. 
Without regarding the former dignity Guatiamzin, 
or feeling any reverence fw; those virtues whkh he 
had displayed he subjected the unhappy monarch, 
together with his chief favourite, to torture, in order 
to force from themu.discovery of the royal treasures, 
which it was supposed they had concealed. Guati- 
mozin bore whatev^.the refined mruelty of his tor- 
mentors conid inflict, With the invincible foititnde of 
an Americmi warrior. ' His fellowHij^arer, overcome 
by the violenoeof the-migaish^itumed a djected eye 
towards his master^ whioh implore.his per- 
mission to reveal Biit .b^h^ 

spirited ^prince, dakflng on Mmib^bxilt ofjantherity 
mingled wll& scera^ ticked bis w«^ea|l^ eskipg, 
** Am I now reppmng on a bed of floweiw^ Over- 
awed )by the reproach, the frivourite persevei^ in 
his dutiful silence, and expimd. Cortes, asham^of 
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a scene so horrid, rescued the royal victim from, the 
hands of his torturers, and prolonged a life reserved 
for new indignities and sufferings.^ 

The fete of the capital, as both parties had 
provhiees foreseen, ’decided ttat of the empire. The 
pire*Mfr!^ provinces submitted one after another to the 
“*• . conquerors. ' Small detachments of Spaniards 
marching through them Mrfthont interruption, pencr 
trated in different quarters to the great Southern 
ocean, which, according to the ideas of Columbus, 
they imagined would open a short as well as easy 
passage to the East Indies^ and secure td the Crown 
of Castile all the envied we^th of those fertile re- 
cortos >“ active mind of Cortes began 

form* already to form schemes for attenipting this 

schemes of . • 

new disco- important discovery.^ 

whldi’nre He did not know, that during the progress 
completed f yictorious aiTOs in Mexico, the very 
Im. scheme of which he beg^ to form some idea, 
had bepn undertaken and accomplished. As this is 
one «f the most splendid events in the history of the 
Spanish discoveries, and has been productive of 
effects peculiarly interesting to those extensive pro- 
vinces which CortCs had now subjected to, the crown 
of Castile, the account of its rise and prioress merits 
a particular detaiil. 

Ferdinand Magalhuens, or Magellan, a Portuguese 
gentleman of honourable birth, having served seveitd 
years in the East Indies, with distinguished valour, 
undef the famous Albuquerque, demanded the re- 
compense wMch ^ thought due to his services, with 
the boldness natural to a high-suited ^soldier. But 
as his general would nbt grant bis suit, and he ex- 
pecfed gfreater. justice, from his sovereign, whmft'he 

t B, Dttip c. 157. GoniKra Cron. c. 146. Hcncrti, dec. 3. lib* S. c. Tor- 

iiuem. Moo. lod. i* ^574* » iv # xw 

« Cortes Heist 280. D. &c. B. Diss,c* 157» 

Herrem, dec. 3. Hb. il. c. 17. Goiperi Cf^n. o* 149. 
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^e.w to be a good judge and ageaert^ rewarder of 
merit, he .quitted |i|dia abruptl|^ wd retoraed to 
Lisbon. In (kder. to i^di^ce Irstenmore 

favourably to hrs cliam#||^iii)t..on^^t*^*his'*|(^^^ 
services, but offeredl^ to{i|^llii%|^cqt^acting 
his CQuntry^en tbf st^i liloh^f^ ot Isihnds, 

by holding a, WQSterlJr cqunses^jwhichhe contended 
would be i^h shor^r dess hazardous than that 
which the^ortuguese. now followed by the Cape of 
Gooji, Hope; through . the immense, extent Of the East- 
ern bceam ; This was; the original: and favourite pro- 
ject of Columbus, and Mag^Slan founded his hopes of 
success on the ideas of that , great navigator,t!onfirmed 
by np^ny observations, the result of his own :naval 
experience, well as that of his countrymen, in 
their iuter<»urse with the East. But though the 
Portuguese monarchs- had the merit of having first 
ayvakened and encouraged the spirit of discovery in 
that age; it was their destiny, in the course of a few 
years, to reject two grand schemes for this ppi^piose, 
the execution of which would have been atjt^ped 
with a great accession of glory^o 'themSfelvcs, and of 
power tP; their. kingdom. .In consequence of some ill- 
fonnded. prejudice against Slagellan, or^of some dark 
intrigue which contemporary historians have not ex- 
plained, Emanud would .nmth^ bestow the recomr 
pense which Jte chiimecU per. approve of the. scheme 
which lm.p¥oppsed>.:Cnd,di«ni8sed:^ with a dis- 
dainful .pol^liessintolehible tolh conscious of’ 
whathe deacir|cd>iand 'animJfed‘-^tb the sanguinp ‘ 
hopes oCsucce^;pec]diar >b>«thoCh who ue c^ 
of fowup^ mew .hud 'gi^ u^e^ > 

taldugs. ilq a^'IrtmspDrjt bfcesehtmeut;|di^<^aa^ 
jij^^\,.mal^'wn 9 nniced bis alle^ncetomungrate- 
; fiEil master, and fled to the courted! Castile, 
where(:he hxpect^ that his talents would be more 
justly' estiinfu^. He. endeavoured to recommend 
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himseif by offering to e^cecute, under the patronage 
of Spain, that scheme, which he, laid |}efoFe the 

courtjof Portugal, tl^e hccomplishn^hi of which; he 
knew,' wduld wound thel^nareh against whom he 
was jeoQaspei^led in most t<mder part. In order 
to establish, the instneas ^ his theory, he produced 
the same argutnents which he had'employed at Lis-^ 
bon ; acknowledging, at the same time^that the un- 
dertaking was both arduous and^itpensiveri^ it could 
not be . attempted but witb-a squadron^ of considera- 
ble force, and. victualled for- at least two yearn. - For- 
tunately, he applied to a minister ,^ho was hot apt 
to be deterred, either by the boldness of a design, or 
the expense of carrying it into,. execution.' Cardinal 
Ximenes, who at that time directed the ailairs of 
Spain, discerning at once what an increase of wealth 
and glory would accrue to his country by the suc- 
cess of Magellan’s proposal, listened to it with a most 
favourable ear. Charles V., on his arrival in his Sph*' 
nish. dominions, entered intoa the measure; with no 
less mdour, tmd orders were issued for equipping a 
proper squadron at the public charge, of which the 
command was ^ven to , Magellan, whom the king 
honoured with the habit of St. Jago and the title of 
Captain-general.* > ' 

Hi.voy- On the 10th of August, 4519* lifs^ellan 
■8®- sailed from Seville vdth five i^ipS, which, 
according to the ideas of the age, were deemed , to 
be of considerable feiice, . though' tte bUi^leA of the 
largesi-did not exceed ohe hundred Und twenty tons. 
The c]fews of the whale atniounted ; to two hemdred 
thayty-four men, among whbin Wme #0^ the 
niostsk^ul pilqts m Spain; Undoaev^l Portu^^^iiise < 
sailom«'‘*ittvjwhose experience, as . 

• nerrenk, dite. i. Jib. ii. c. 10. iw, c. 9. Gomar« c, W, / JjbirviePe’» 
Cu%:t (pf to the SottthPkci6c Ocean, rol. 1. p. 1, dee. < ^ 
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Magellan placed still greater confidence. After 
touching at the Canaries, he fitood directly south 
towards the equinpptial Uae along the coast 6fAine- 
rica> hat was so long ret|i«ded b|; tcidious calpis, and 
spent so much time m searching eve|^ bay aqd inlet 
for that cpmmunicatien with the Si^thern ocean, 
whicfi he w^hed to discover,* ihs^t he did not reach 
the flyer Pe la Plata till the 12th of January. 

, That spacious opening through which its vast 
body of water pours into the Atlantic, allured him 
to enter; but after sailing. up it for some days, he 
concluded, from the shalloWness of the stream, and 
the freshness of the water, that the wished- for strait 
was not situated there, and continued his course 
towards the south. t)n the 31st of March he arrived 
in the port of. St. Julian, about forty-eight degrees 
south of the line, where he resolved to winter. In 
this uncomfortable station he lost one of his. squa- 
dron, and toe Spaniards sufiered so much from the 
excessive rigour of the, climate, that the crews of 
three .of his ships, headed by. their officers, rose in 
open mutiny, and insisted on relinquishing the vi- 
sionary project of a desperate adventurer, and re- 
turning directly to Spain. This dangerous insur- 
rection Magellan suppressed, by an efibrt of courage 
no less prompt than intrepid, and inflicted exem- 
plary pUUishment on the ringleaders. With the 
remainder of .his followers, overawed but not recon- 
ciledik) biSii^emo, he continued his voyage towards 
the south, and at length discovered, near the fifty- 
third deg^!^ of latitude; toe mouth of a strait,, into 
which he bnteied, notwithstan^ng toe murmurs and 
remonstrances of the peoplb imder his command. * 
After ^ling twenty days in that winding, dangerous 
channel, to. which he gave his own name, and where 
one of his ships deserted him, the great Southern 
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ocean opened to his view, and w|th tears of joy 
he returned thanks t^ Heaven for having thus far 
crowned his endeavours wi& success/ 

But he was s^l at a greiitf distance than he ima- 
gined from ^ object of his %i^es. He sailed 
during three months and twenty days in a uniform 
direction towanls the north-west, without discover- 
ing land. In 'this voys^, the longest that had ever 
been made in the unbounded ocean, he' suffered 
incredible distress. His stock of 'provisions, was 
almost exhausted, the water became putrid, thamen 
were reduced to the shortest allow'ance with which 
it was possible to sustain life, and the scurvy, the 
most dreadful of all the maladies with which sea- 
faring people are afflicted, began to spread among 
the crew. One circumstance alone afforded them 
some consolation; they enjoyed an uninterrupted 
course of fair weather, with such favourable winds, 
that Magellan bestowed on.that ocean the name of 
Pacific, which it still retains. When reduced to 
suchvfextremity that they must have sunk under 
M ch 6 sufferings, they fell in with a cluster of 

small but fertile islands, which afforded them 
refreshments in such abundance, that their health 
was soon re-established. From these isles, which he 
called De los Ladrones, he proceeded on his'voyage, 
and soon made a more important discovery of the 
islands now known by the name of the Philippines. 
In one of these he got into an unfortunate quarrel 
\vith the natives, who attacked him with u nume- 
rous body of troops well armed ; and while fought 
at the h^d of his men with his Usutd iltlour, be 
fell by the hands of thosh barbarians, toge- 
Apni 20. several of his prin^^Al officers. 

The expedition was prosecuted ui^er other edm* 


’ Heneni. dec. 2. lib. is. c. 10. lib. ix. c. 10, &e. Gonvirft Hist. c. Pigt' 
fetta Viaggto ap. Ramus, il. p. 352, &c. 
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manders. ' After;.- visiting many -of the smaller isles 
scattered ih the eastern part ef the Indian 
t&hy- touched at the g^at .island of 
Borneo, arid at leri^^,|TOde^|B:Tid^re, one of the 
Moluccas, to the^^titori^^ent ' rif '|||| Portuguese, 
who cpi^ riot comprc^nd hl^ir/tli^lJaniards, by 
holding’^ westerly^Oourse, had arrived at; that scr 
questerod li^t of >their mp^r valuable commerce, 
which thfey themselves hadi- discovered by sailing in 
an opposite direction. 'Jraere, rind in the adjacent 
isles, thO , Spaniards found a people acquainted' with 
Uie'tieajfefiis of extensivO. trade/ and willing to open 
an intercourse with a -newination. They took in a 
cargo of the preci'oi^. spices, which are the distin- 
guisBled 'production of these islands ; and with that, 
as'weh as with speciiriens of the rich commodities 
yielded by the other couritries which they had vi- 
sited, the Victory, whicbi of the two ships that 
remained of the squadron, was most fit for a long 
uii voyage, set sail for Europe, under tl|lrij^m- 
' mand of Jriari Sebastian del Cano. Tm fol- 
lowed the course of the Portuguese, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, and after many disasters and sufferings, 
he arrived at St/Lucar on the 7th, of September, 
1522; having sailed round the globe In the space of 
three yerirs and twerity-e^ht'days.* 

Though an untimely deprived .Magellan of 
the sritisfriction of aocoiriplishing this: great under- 
taking, his coritempOituries^ just to his memory and 
talent6,^-ji^0rib^ :t^ hiiri ;riof only the honour of having 
formed of surmounted almost 

eyi^'Obs’^^lc^d^/cOil^^ of and in the 

ItSIl trad^ :amoag the 
of mid socc^fiiljiavi' 

‘ 'The naval glory of S^in now edip^ that 

? 

4e€. 3* 4ib. i. c. 3. 9. lib. tv. c. 1. Oomaia Cron. c. 93f^c. ! Pig«< 
fctUi tp. Rn^t* ii. p* 361# &c. 
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®f eve^ other nation ; and by a singular felicity she 
had, the merit, in the ctmrse rfa few years, of disco- 
vering a new cooftin^t ahaidst as large as that part 
of 'the earth ‘ "trhlcl^rWas rl|liinerly known, andl< ^ 
ascertaining ^ei^'^ench the form and extent W 
the whole of ^ teer^(|ueous globe. 

The Spaniards were not satisfied with the glory 
of having first- encompassed the. earth; they ex- 
pected. to derive: great commercial advantages from 
this new and boldest effott of their maritime skill. 
The men of science among them contended; that 
the spice islands, and several of the richest coun- 
tries in the East, were so situated as to belong of 
right to the crown of Castile, ip consequence of the 
partition made by Alexander VI. The merchants, 
without attending to this discussion, engaged eagerly 
in that lucrative and alluring commerce, which was 
now open to them. The Portuguese, alarmed at 
the intrusion of such formidable rivals, remonstrated 
and^^gotiated in Europe, while in Asia they ob- 
5true|eid the trade of the Spaniards by forcenf arms. 
Charles V.; not sufficiently instructed’ with respect 
to the importance of this valuable' branch of com- 
merce, or distracted by Ibe multiplicity of his 
schemes and operations, did. not afford his subjects 
proper protection. At last, the low state of his 
finances, exhausted by the efforts of his arms in 
every part of Europe, together with the dread of 
adding a neW war with Portugal , to. those in which 
he was already engaged, induced him to ^toke orer 
his claim pf the Moluc.cas to the Porti^[uese for 
three btondred and fifty thousand .duce^* He re- 
served, howev^, ^o. thh crown ^ O^tilh the tight 
of reviving its pre^iieions on r^yin^ jof. i^t 
sum; but other objects engrossed |i$ attendbixt^d 
that of his successors ; and Spain was finally ex- 
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eluded fh»n a branch of commerce in which it was 
engaging with sanguine eii^ectations of profit.* , 
Though fhe trade with'' th^lMbluccas was relin- 
quished, the voyage of ^Bpag^||h was fediowed by 
conimercial effects qf gt^t moihent |^Spaiu. Philip 
II., ih the year 1664, n^^uce^^fhose' islands which 
he discovered in the j^astern ocean to subjection, 
and established settlements there ^ between which 
and the kingdom of New ^pain, a regular inter- 
course, the nature of which shall be explained in its 
proper, place, is still carried on. I return now to the 
traiiiactiops in New Spain. 

An ordei At the time that Cortes was acquiring such 
torapet- extensive territories for his native country, 
corte«, and preparing the Way for future conquests, 
it was his singular fate not only to be destitute of 
any commission or authority from the sovereign 
whom he was serving with such successful zeal, but 
to be regarded as an undutiful and seditious subject. 
By the influence of Fonseca, bishop of Burgos, his 
conduct in assuming the government of New Spain 
was declared to be an irregular usurpation, in con- 
tempt of the royal authority ; and Christoval de 
Tapia received a commission, empowering him to 
supersede Cortes, to seize his person, to confiscate 
his effects, to make a strict scrutiny into his pro- 
ceedings, and to transmit the result of all the in- 
quiries carried on in New Spain to the coimcil of 
the Indies, of which the bishop of Burgos was pre- 
sident. A few weeks after the reduction of Mexico, 
Tapia landed at Vera Cruz with the royal mtuidate 
to strip its conr^erot of His' power, and treat him as 
a criminal. Biit Fonseca had chosen a very impro- 
per instrument to wreak his vengeance on Cortes. 
Tapia had neith^'the reputation nor the talents that 


• Herrera, dec. 3. lib. c. 5^ &c. dec. 4. lib. v. c. 7, Ac. 
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suited the high command to which be was appointed. 
Which he Cortes, while he publicly expressed die most 
eludes, respectful veneratiou for the emperor’s au&o- 
rity, secredy IPeasu)^ to defeat the effect of 
his commissioii; ana hav^ involved Tapia and his 
followers in a'tauldplicity of negotiations and con- 
ferences, in which he sometimes had recourse to 
threats, but more frequendy employed bribes and 
promises, he at length prevailed upon that weak 
man to abandon a province which he was unworthy 
of governing.'* 

Applies But notwithstsmding the fortunate dexte- 
tieamti, dty with which he had eluded this danger. 
May 15 . Cortcs was so sensible of the precarious te- 
nure by which he held his po^ver, that he dispatched 
deputies to Spain, with a pompous account of the 
success of his arms, with farther specimens of the 
productions of the country, and with rich presents 
to the emperor, as the earnest of future contribu- 
tions from his new conquests; requesting, in recom- 
pense for all his services, the approbation of his. 
proceedings, and that he might be intrusted with the 
government of those dominions, which his conduct, 
and the valour of his followers, had added to the 
crown of Castile. The juncture in which his depu- 
ties reached the court was favourable. The internal 
commotions in Spain, which had disquieted the be- 
ginning of Charles’s reig^, were just appeased. The 
ministers had leisure to turn their attention towards 
foreign affairs. The account of Cortes’s victories 
filled his countrymen i^th admiration. The 'extent 
and value of his conquests became |he object of vast 
and interesting hopes. liVihateve^ stain he might 
have contract^ by the irregularity of the steps 
which he tocdi in order to aUain power, was so fiilly 

^ Herrenit dee. 3. iib, iii. c. 16, dec. hr, c. 1. Cdrtes RcUt {{$1. £. B. Dlac. 
c. 158, • Hur, of Charles V. vol, ii. b. Hi. 
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effaced by the splendour wd merit of the great ac- 
tions w^ich this ^ad enableil him 4o perform, that 
every heart revolted at^4he tii^^hf pf indictu^ any 
censure on a ma^^^whp^ sei^|#^{ entitled him to 
tfi^ higl^t marW^ du&ptioif ..Tj^^public voice 
declj^^ warmly'' in fa^^r of h|#'|>rmlinsions ; and 
Charie^tiiTiving iiS Sp^ ab.ti^this time, adopted 
the sentimbnta of his subjects with a youthful Vdour. 
Notwithstanding ; the' claiaas i ofyelasquez, and the 
Aid iitriKp- partial represeh|ait^hs of the bishop of Bur- 
gos, die emperor appointed Cortes captain- 
and governor of New Spain, judging 
^^at no person was so capable of maintaining 
»!)«»• the, royal authority, or of establishing good 
order both among his Spanish aii& Indian subjects, 
as the victorious leader whonr*>the former had long 
been accustomed to obey, and the latter had been 
taught to fear and to respect.'* . 
ui. Even before his jurisdiction received this 
. legal sanction, Cortes ventured to eftercise 
wnge- all the powers of a governor, and, by vari- 
- ous arrangements, endeavoured to render his 
conquests a secure and beneficial acquisition to his 
country. He determined to establish the seat of go- 
veinment in its ancient station, and to raise Mexico 
again from its ruins ; and haying conceived high ideas 
concerning the future grandeur the state of which 
he was laying the foundation, he began to rebuild 
its capital on a plan which hath gradually formed 
the most magqifideni city in the New World. At 
the same' time, ne employed ,shi|ful persbns to search 
for mines in pa^ of 4he . country, and 

opened 8pmb;vrhh% w^e ,fQund to be i^cher than 
any whihh the .Spaniai^r ha4 bithmto:'. discovered 
in America. Hejietached his principal, officers into 
the remote provinces, and encouraged them to set- 

4 Hcrrem, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 3. Goniara Cron. c. 164y 165. B. Diet«467^. 168. 
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tie there, not only by bestowing upon them large 
tracts of land, but by granting them the same do- 
minion over the Indians, and the same right to their 
service, which the' Spaniards had -assumed in the 
islands. 

insurrcc- wus uot, howovcr, wilhout difficulty, 

iiiTMexi- Mexican empire could be entirely 

cans, and tcduced into the form of a Spanish colony, 
ihrsp^a-'’^ Enraged and rendered desperate by oppres- 
sion, the natives often forgot the superiority 
of their enemies, and ran to arms in defence of their 
liberties. In ev'ery contest, however, the European 
valour and discipline prevailed. But fatally for the 
honour of their country, the Spaniards sullied the 
glory redounding from these repeated victories by 
their mode of treating the vanquished people. After 
taking Guatimozin, and becoming masters of his 
capital, they supposed that the king of Castile en- 
tered on possession of all the riglits of the captive 
monarfch, and affected to consider every effort of the 
Mexicans to assert their own independence, as the 
rebellion of vassals against their sovereign, or the 
mutiny of slaves against their master. Under the 
sanction of those ill-founded maxims, they violated 
every right that should be held sacred between hos- 
tile nations.. After each insurrection, they reduced 
the common people, in the provinces which they 
subdued, to the most humiliating of all conditions, 
that of personal servitude. Their chiefs, supposed 
to be more criminal, were punished with greater se- 
verity, and put to death in the most ignominious or 
the most excruciating mode, that the insolence or 
the cruelty of their conquerors could devise. In 
almost every district of the Mexican empire, the 
progress of the Spanish arms is marked with blood, 
and with deeds so atrociou.s, as disgrace the enter- 

VOL. VII. Q 
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prising valour that conducted them to success. In 
the country of Panuoo, 'sixty cazi^ues or leaders, 
and four hundred nobles, were bhmt at one time. 
Nor was this shock^g ba^barity^perpetrated in any 
sudden shlly of ragCj^or, %? a comma^er of inferior 
note. ' It.was the act of Sandov^,' an officer whose 
nameas ektided to the second^tank in the annals of 
New Spain, atid executed after a solemn consulta- 
tion with Cortes ; and to complete the horror of the 
r scene, the chMren and relations of the wretched vic- 
tims weTe assembled, and compelled to be specta- 
tors of^eir dying agonies.* It seems hardly pos- 
sible to exceed in horror this dreadful example of 
severity ; but it was followed by another, which af- 
fected the Mexicans still more sensibly, as it gave 
them a most feeling proof of their own degradation, 
and of the small regard which their haughty mas- 
ters retained for the ancient dignity and splendour 
of their state. On a slight suspicion, confirmed 
by v6fy imperfect evidence, that Guatimozin had 
form^ a scheme to shake off the yoke, and to ex- 
cite his fonner subjects to take arms, Cortes, with- 
out the formality of a trial, ordered the unhappy 
monsuch, together with the caziques of Tezeuco and 
Tacuba, the two persons of greatest eminence in the 
empire, to be hanged ; and the Mexicans, with as- 
tcmishment and horror, beheld this disgraceful pu- 
niishment infficted upon persons, to whom they were 
accustomed to look up with reverence, hardly infe- 
rior to that which they paid to the gods themselves.^ 
The example of Cortes and his principal officers en- 
couraged and justified persons of subordinate rank 
toVenture upon cbmmitiing greater excesses. Nuno 
de Guzmw, * in particular, stained an illustrious 

_ • C«iUi Relit. S91. C. OoMMiOnm. e.ll»S. 
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name by deeds of peculiar enormity and rigour, in 
various expeditions ivbich conducted/ 

Finto^ One circasistanee, fiowever, saved the 
dustiy" Mexicans'il^ farther consumption, perhi^ 

'^^ich had depo- 

«»• pulatOT tfil| islands. %he first conquerors did 
not attempt to search for the precious ms^ls in the 
bowels of the earth. They were neither suffimently 
wealthy to carry on the expensive works, are 
requisite for opening thc^ deep recesses, whei%r na- 
ture has concealed the veins of gold and silyer, nor 
sufficiently skilful to perform the ingenio|ki opera- 
tions by which those precious metals are separated 
from their respective ores. They were satisfied with 
the more simple method, practised by the Iiklians, 
of washing the earth carried down rivers and tor- 
rents from the mountains, and collecting the grains 
of'native metal deposited there. The rich mines of 
New Spain, which have poured forth tlieir trea- 
sures with such profusion on every quarter of the 
globe, were not discovered for several years after the 
15SS itc conquest.'’ By that time, a more orderly go- 
vernment and police were introduced into the 
colony ; experience, derived from fonuer errors, had 
suggested many useful and humane regulations for 
the protection and preservation of the Indians; and 
though it then became necessary to increase the 
number of those employed in the mines, and they 
were engaged in a species of labour more pernicious 
to the human constitution, they su&red less hard- 
ship or diminution than from the ill-judged, but less 
extensive, schmses of the first conquerors. 

Their po- While it was the kj>| of tl^ Indians to su^ 
rttij. masters seemed not to hare 

derived any considerable wealth from their iU-eon- 
ducted researches. According to the usual Aito of 

» Hfirera, doc. 4 fit i. phfcsitii. HnTcra, die. 8. lib, t. c. 21. 
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first settlers in new colonies, it was their lot to en- 
counter danger, and to struggle with difficulties ; the 
fruits of their victories and toils were reserved for 
times of tranquillity, and reaped by successors of 
gi'eater industry, but of inferior merit. The early 
historians , of America abound with accounts of the 
sufferings and of the poverty of its conquerors.* 
In New Spain, their condition was rendered more 
grievous by a peculiar arrangement. When Charles 
V. advanced Cortes to the government of that coun- 
try, he at the same time appointed certain commis- 
sioners to receive and administer the royal revenue 
there, with independent jurisdiction.'* These men, 
chosen from inferior stations in various departments 
of public business at Madrid, were so much elevated 
with their promotion, that they thought they were 
called to act a part of the first consequence. But 
being accustomed to the minute formalities of office, 
and having contracted the narrow ideas suited to 
the sphere in which they had hitherto moved, they 
1524. astonished on arriving in Mexico, at the 

high authority which Cortes exercised, and 
could not conceive that the mode of administration, in 
a country recently subdued and settled, must be dif- 
ferent from what took place in one where tranquil- 
lity and regular government had been long esta- 
blished. In their letters, they represented Cortes as an 
ambitious tyrant, who, having usurped a jurisdiction 
superior to law, aspired at independence, and by his 
exorbitant wealth and extensive influence might ac- 
complish those disloyal schemes which he appa- 
rently meditated.' These insinuati|^s made such 
deep impression upon the Spanish ministers, most 
of whom had been formed to business under the 
jealous and rigid administration of Ferdinand, that. 


^ CortcsKelaU 28S» F. B. Diaz. c. 209. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ir. c. J. 
' Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vi, c. 14. 
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unmindful of all Cortes’s past services, and regard- 
less of what he was then suflFering in conducting that 
extraordinary expedition, in which he advanced from 
the lake of Mexico to the western extremities of 
Honduras,"' they infused the same suspicions into 
the mind of their master, and prevailed on him to 
order a solemn inquest to be made into'%is conduct, 
with powers to the licentiate Ponce de Leon, in- 
trusted with that commission, to seize his 
person, if he should find that expedient, and 
send him prisoner to Spain." 

„ . The sudden death of Ponce de Leon, a few 

Corli's rc- , . . . . 

turns to days after his arrival in New Spain, pre- 
vented the execution of this commission. 
But as the object of his appointment was known, 
the mind of Cortes was deeply wounded with this 
unexpected return for services, which far exceeded 
whatever any subject of Spain had rendered to his 
sovereign. He endeavoured, however, to maintain 
his station, and to recover the confidence of the 
court. But every person in office, who had arrived 
from Spain since the conquest, was a spy upon his 
conduct, and with malicious ingenuity gave an un- 
favourable representation of all his actions. The 
apprehensions of Charles and his ministers increased. 
A new commission of inquiry was issued, 
with more extensive powers, and various 
precautions were taken in order to prevent or to 
punish him, if he should be so presumptuous as to 
attempt what was inconsistent with the fidelity of 
a subject." Cortes beheld the approaching crisis 
of his fortune with all the violent emotions natural 
to a haughty mind, conscious of high desert, and 
receiving unworthy treatment. But though some 
of his desperate followers urged him to assert his 

See Note LXX. " Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vHi. c. 14, 1ft. 

- Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 15. dec. 4. lib. li c. 1. lib. iv, c.9, 10.. B. Diaz, 
c. \7t 196. Go naia Cron. c. 166. 
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own lights against his ungrateful country, and with 
a bold hand to seize that power which the courtiers 
meanly accused him of coveting,' he retmned such' 
self command, or wa^ actuated with such sentiments 
of loyalty, as to tejecf their dangOrous^unsels, and 
to choose jthe only course in which he could secure 
his own' dignity, without departing from his duty. 
He resolved not to expose himself to the ignominy 
of a trial, in that country which had been the scene 
pf his triumphs ; but, without waiting for the arrival 
of his judges, to repair directly to Castile, and com- 
mit himself and his cause to the justice and gene- 
rosity of his sovereign.*' 

iFu recep- Cortes appeared in his native country with 
tion than. splendour that suited the conqueror of a 
mighty kingdom. He brought with him a great 
part of his wealth, many jewels and ornaments of 
great value, several curious productions of the coun- 
try,^ and was attended by some Mexicans of the 
first rank, as well as by the most considerable of his 
own officers. His arrival in Spain removed at once 
every suspicion and fear that had been entertained 
with respect to his intentions. The emperor, having 
now nothing to apprehend frpm the designs of Cor- 
tes, received him like a pers<m whom consciousness 
of his own innocence had brought into the presence 
of his master, and who was e^titied, by the emi- 
nence of his serviced, to the highest marks of dis- 
tinction and respect. Tile order of St. Jago, the 
title of Mahjuis del Valle de Guaxaca, the grant of 
an ample territq^ in New Spain, were successively 
bestowed upodd;i,im r nnd as his manners were cor- 
rect and elegant 'although he bad passed the greater 
part of his, life among Yough adventurers; the em- 
peror admitted him to the ^ame familiar intercourse 

V B. Dili, c# 194. 4 Herrera, dec. S. lib. ir. c. 8. 

* See Note LXXI. 
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with himself, that was enjoyed by noblemen aS the 
first rank/ 

scttiemeDt But, amidst those external proofs of re> 
K^***^* Symptoms of remaining distrust ap- 
inNew peafcd*;^ Though Cortes earnestly solicited 
to be reinst^ited in the government of New 
Spain, Charles, too Sagacious to commit such an 
important charge to a man whom he had once sus- 
pected, peremptorily refused to invest him again 
with powers which he .n%ht find it impossible to 
15S0 control. Cortes, though dignified with new 
titles, returned to Mexico with diminished 
authority. The military department, with powers 
to attempt new discoveries, was left in his hands ; 
but the supreme direction of civil affairs was placed 
in a board*, called The Audience of New Spain, At 
a subsequent period, wheny upon the increase of 
the colony, the exertion of authority more united 
and extensive became necessary, Antonio de Men- 
doza, a nobleman of high rank, was sent thither as 
Viceroy, to take the government into his hands. 

This division of power in New Spain proved, 
schemes of as was Unavoidable, the source of perpetual 
dissension, which imbittered the life of Cor- 
tes, and thwarted all his schemes. As he had now no 
opportunity to display his active tsdeuts but in at- 
tempting new discov^es, he formed various schemes 
for that purpose, alV-bf which bear impressions of a 
genius that delighted in what was bold and splendid. 
He early entertained an idea, that, either by steering 
through the gulf of Florida along the east coast of 
North America, some strait would be found that com- 
municated with the western oceaia ; or that, by ex- 
amining the isthmus of Darien, some passage wotdd 
be discovered between the North and South seas.' 

* if«Trfra» 4«c.,3* Ub. i». c. 1. lib. Vi. c* 4. B. Dim, c. 1^. ^om. Cron. c. I9f. 

^ Cortes Bjim. ni. S94* B« 
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But having been disappointed in his expectations 
with respect to bdth, he now confined his views to 
such voyages of discovery as fhe could make from 
the ports of I^ew Spain in the South sea. There 
he fitted out successively several small squadrons, 
which either perished in the .attempt, or returned 
without making any discovery Of moment. Cortes, 

1S36 ■weary of intrusting the conduct of his opera- 
tions to others, took the command of a new 
armament in person, and, after enduring incredible 
hardships, and encountering dangers of every spe- 
cies, he discovered the large peninsula of California, 
and surveyed the greater part of the gulf which se- 
parates it from New Spain. The discovery of a 
country of such extent would have reflected credit 
on a common adventurer; but it could* add little 
new honour to the name of Cortes, and was far from 
satisfying the sanguine expectations which he had 
formed.“ Disgusted with ill success, to which he 
had not been accustomed, and weary of contesting 
with adversaries to whom he considered it as a dis- 
grace to be opposed, he once more sought 
for redress in his native country. 

But his reception there was very different from 
that which gratitude, and even decency, ought to 
have secured for him. The merit of his ancient ex- 
ploits was already, in a great measure, forgotten, 
or eclipsed by the fame of recent and more valuable 
conquests in another qulu:ter of America, No ser- 
vice of moment was now expected from a man of 
declining years, and who begun to be unfortunate. 
The emperor behaved to him with cold civility; 
his ministers .treated him sometimes v'ith neglect, 
sometimes with insolence. His grievances received 
no redress ; his claims were urged without effect ; 


» Hcrrcrn, dec. .5. lib. viii. <•. 9, 10. dee. 8. lib. vi. c. 11. Veiicgei Hist, of Ca- 
Jiforn. i. Lorciiziaua p. 3 ^ 2 , & lc . 
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and after several years spent in fruitless application 
to ministers and judges, an occupation the most 
irksiome and mortifying to a man of high spirit, who 
had moved in a sphere where he was more accus- 
tomed- to command than to solicit, Cortes 
His death, jjjg days on the 2d of December, 1547, 

in the sixty-second year of his age. His fate was the 
same with that of all the persons who distinguished 
themselves in the discovery or conquest of the New 
World. Envied by his contemporaries, and ill re- 
quited by the court which he served, he has been 
admired and celebrated by succeeding ages. Which 
has formed the most just estimate of his character, 
an impartial consideration of his actions must de- 
termine. 
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schenti From the time that Nugnez de Balboa dis- 
covered the great Southern ocean, and re- 
Pcru. ceived the first obscure hints concerning , the 
opulent countries with which it might open a com- 
munication, the wishes and schemes of every enter- 
prising person in the colonies of Darien and Panama 
were turned towards the wealth of those unknown 
regions. In an age when the spirit of adventure 
was so ardent and vigorous, that large fortunes were 
wasted, I and the most alarming dangers braved, in 
pursuit of discoveries .merely possible, the faintest 
ray of hope was followed with an eager expectation, 
and the slightest information was sufficient to in- 
spire such perfect confidenc4%s conducted men to 
the most arduous undert^ings.' 

UnwecoBi- Accordingly, several armaments were fitted 
for. out in order to explore and take possession of 
, the countries to ^K^ast of Panama, but under 
the conduct of leaders whose talents and resources 
worn , unequal to the attempt.*’ A(f the excursions of 
tiiose adventurers di^ot extend, beyond the limits of 
the province to which ,the Spaniards have given the 
naftie of Tierra l^irin^, a mountainous region covered 
with woods, tl^nly inhabitod, and, extremely un- 
healthy, they returned with dismal accounts con- 

* Sec Note LXXil. ^ Celancha Cormicag p. lOP. 
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cerning the distresses to which they had been ex- 
posed, and the unpromising aspect of the places 
which they had visited. Damped by these tidings, 
the rage for discovery in that direction abated; and 
it became the general opinion, that Balboa had 
founded visionary hopes, on the tale of an ignorant 
Indian, ill understood, or calculated to deceive. 

1524 . But there were three persons settled in 
wkOT by Panama, on whom the circumstances which 
Aima^o, deterred others made so little impression, 
audLuque.that at the very moment when all considered 
Balboa’s expectations of discovering a rich country, 
by steering towards the east, as chimerical, they 
resolved to attempt the execution of his scheme. 
The names of those extraordinary men were Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando 
Luque. Pizarro was the natural son of a gentle- 
man of an honourable family by a very low woman, 
and, according to the cruel fate which often attends 
the offspring of unlawful love, had been so totally 
neglected in his youth by the author of his birth, 
that he seems to have destined him never to rise 
beyond the condition of his mother. In consequence 
of this ungenerous idea, he set him, when bordering 
on manhood, to keep hogs. But the aspiring mind 
of young Pizarro disdaining that ignoble occupa- 
tion, he abruptly ab^doned his charge, enlisted as 
a soldier, and, after' serving some years in Italy, 
embarked for America, wfdch, by opening such a 
boundless range to active talents, allured every ad- 
venturer, whose foKtune was not equal to his ambi- 
tious thoughts. There Pizarrdifeariy distinguished 
himself. With a temper of mind ^tf^less daring than 
the constitution of his body was robust, he was fore- 
most in every danger, patient under the greatest 
hardships, and unsubdued by any- fatigue. Though 
so illiterate that he could not even read, he was 
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soon considered as a man formed to command. 
Every operation committed to his conduct proved 
successful, as, by a happy but rare conjunction, he 
united perseverance with ardour, and was as cau- 
tious in executing, as he was bold in forming his 
plans. By engaging early in active life, without 
any resource but his own talents and industry, and 
by depending on himself alone in his struggles to 
emerge from obscurity, he acquired such a thorough 
knowledge of affairs, and of men, that he was fitted 
to assume a superior part in conducting the former, 
and in governing the latter.' 

Almagro had as little to boast of his descent as 
Pizarro; The one was a bastard, the other a found- 
ling. Bred, like his companion, in the camp, he 
yielded not to him in any of the soldierly qualities 
of intrepid valour, indefatigable activity, or insur- 
mountable constancy in enduring the hardships inse- 
parable from military service in the New World. 
But in Almagro these virtues were accompanied 
with the openness, generosity, and candour, natural 
to men whose profession is arms; in Pizarro, they 
were united with the address, the craft, and the 
dissimulation of a politician, with the art of con- 
cealing his own purposes, and with sagacity to pe- 
netrate into those of other men. 

Hernando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, who acted 
both as priest and schoolmaster at Panama, and, by 
means which the contemporary writers have not de- 
scribed, had amassed riches that inspired him with 
thoughts of rising to greater eminence. 

Terms of Such wcrB the men destined to overturn 
darion most extensive empires on the 
face of the earth. Their confederacy for this 
purpose was authorized by Pedrarias, the governor of 

« Herrera, dec. 1 & 2. passim, dec. 4. Jib, vi. c. 107. Goman Hist c. 144. 
Zarate, iib. iv. c. 9. 
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Panama. Each engaged to employ his whole for- 
tune in the adventure. Pizarro, the least wealthy 
of the three, as he could not throw so large a sum 
as his associates into the common stock, engaged to 
take the department of greatest fatigue and danger, 
and to command in person the armament which was 
to go first upon discovery. Alniagro offered to con- 
duct the supplies of provisions and reinforcements of 
troops, of which Pizarro might stand in need. Luque 
was to remain at Panama to negotiate with the go- 
vernor, and superintend whatever was carrying on 
for the general interest. As the spirit of enthusiasm 
uniformly accompanied that of adventure in the 
New World, and by that strange union both ac- 
quired an increase of force, this confederacy, formed 
by ambition and avarice, was confirmed by the most 
solemn act of religion. Liuiue celebrated mass, di- 
vided a consecrated host into three, and reserving 
one part to himself, gave the other two to his asso- 
ciates, of which they partook ; and thus, in the name 
of the Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of which 
plunder and bloodshed were the objects.'' 
iTieirfirit Tlic' attempt was begun with a force more 
aitempt suited to thc humble condition of the three 
associates, than to the greatness of the enterprise in 
• which they were engaged. Pizarro set 'sail 
from Panama with a single vessel, of small 
burden, and a hundred and twelve men. But in 
that age, so little were the Spaniards acquainted 
with the peculiarities of climate in America, that the 
time which Pizarro chose for his departure was the 
most improper in the whole year ; the periodical 
winds which were then set in, being directly adverse 
to the course which he proposed to steer.' After 
beating about for seventy days, with much danger 

Herrera, dec. 3* Hb. vi. c. 13. Zarate, lib. i.c. 1, 

*' Herrera, dec. 4 . lib. ii. c. 8. Xerez, p. 179. 
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and incessant fatigue, Pizan^’s progress towards the 
south-east was not greater than what a skilfnl navi- 
gator will how make in as many hpilrei He toudhed 
at several places on the coast df Tierra but 

found everywhere the same uninviting country which 
former adventurers had described ; the low grounds 
converted into sWaitips by an overflowing of rivers ; 
the higher, covered with impervious woods ; few in- 
habitants, and those fierce and hostile. Famine, 
fatigue, frequent rencounters with thp natives, and, 
above all, the distempers of a moist, sultry climate, 
combined in wasting his slender band of followers. 
Attended undauntcd resolution of their leader con- 
witb little tinued, however, for some time, to sustain 
auccesi. Spirits, although no sign had yet ap- 

peared of discovering those golden regions ,to which 
he had promised to conduct them. At length he 
was obliged to abandon that inhospitable coast, and 
retire to Chuchama, opposite to the pearl islands, 
where he hoped to receive a supply of provisions 
and troops from Panama. 

But Almagro having sailed from that port with 
seventy men, stood directly towards that part of the 
continent where he hoped to meet with his asso- 
ciates. Not finding him there, he landed his sol- 
diers, who, in searching for their companions, under- 
went the same distresses, and were exposed to the 
same dangers, which had driven diem out of the 
country. Repulsed at length by the Indians in a 
sharp conflict, in which their leader lost one of his 
eyes by the wound of an arrow, they likewise were 
compelled to reimbark. Chance led them to the 
place of Pizarro’s retreat, where, ihey fonnd some 
consolation in recounting to each othmr their advmi- 
}ane«4 Comparing thcir suffmings. As 

' Almagro had advanced as fa|,.as the river St. 
Juan, in the province of Pc^yan, where both the 
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country and inhabitants appeared with a more pro- 
mising aspect, t^t dawn of better h>rtune was suffi- 
cient to determine such sanguine projectors not to 
abandon their scheme, notwithstanding all that they 
had suffered in prosecuting it.^ 
t5S6. Almagro repaired to Panama, in hopes of 

shattered troops. But what 
undettak- he and Pizarro had suffered, gave his coun- 
trymen such an unfavourable idea of the ser- 
vice, that it was with difficulty he could levy four- 
score men.^ Feeble as this reinforcement was, Al- 
magro took the comman 4 of it, and having joined 
Pizarro, they did not hesitate about resuming their 
operations. After a long series of disasters and dis- 
appointments, not inferior to those which they had 
already experienced, part of the armament reached 
the bay of St. Matthew, on the coast of Quito, and 
landing at Tacamez, to the south of the river of 
Emeraulds, they beheld a country more champaign 
and fertile than any they had yet discovered in 
the Southern ocean, the natives clad in garments of 
woollen or cotton stuff, and adorned with several 
trinkets of gold and silver. 

But, notwithstanding those favourable appearances, 
magnified beyond the truth, both by the vanity of the 
persons who brought the report from Tacamez, and by 
the fond imagination of those y^ho listened to them, Pi- 
zarro and Almagro durst not venipre to invade a coun- 
try so populous with a handful of men enfeebled by fa- 
tigue ajqd diseases. They retired to the small island of 
Gallo, where Pizarro, remained with part of the troops, and 
his associate returned to Panama, in hopes of bringing 
such a reinforcement as might enable them to take pos- 
session of the opulentterritories, whose existence seemed 
to be no longer doubtful.^ 

^ Herrera, dec* 3. lib. ?Hi. c. 11, 13. See Note LXXIII. t lib. i. c. 1 . 

Xerez« 181. Heirera, dec. 3. lib. eiii. c. 13. 
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Pizarro re- some of the adventuiers, less enterprising, 

the *over liwdy than their leaders, having secretly 

nor of Pa- convey ed lamentable accounts tx£their sufferings 
“““ ' and losses to their friends at Panama, AJihagro 
met with an unfavourable reception from Pedro de los 
Rios, who had succeeded Pedrarias in the government 
of that settlement After weighing the matter with that 
cold economical prudence, which appears the first of all 
virtue^ to persons whose limited faculties are incapable 
of conceiving or executing great designs, he concluded 
an expedition, attended with such certain waste of men, 
to be so detrimental to an infant and feeble colon)'', that 
be not only prohibited the raising of new levies, but 
dispatched a vessel to bring home Pizarro and his com- 
panions from the island of Gallo. Almagro and Luque, 
though deeply affected with those measures, which they 
could not prevent, and durst not oppose, found means 
of communicating their sfentiments privately to Pizarro, 
and exhorted him not to relinquish an enterprise that 
was the foundation of all their hopes, and the only means 
of re-establishing their reputation and fortune, which 
were both on the decline. Pizarro’s mind, bent with 
indexible obstinacy on all its purposes, needed no in- 
Pcrsistsin ccntivc to persist in the scheme. He peremp- 
si'gnl* lorily refused to obey the governor of Panamas 
orders, and employed all his address and elo- 
quence in . persuading bis men not to abandon him. 
But the incredible cajamities to which they had been 
exposed were still so recent in their memories, and 
the thoughts of revisiting their families and friends 
after a long absence, rushed with such joy into their 
minds^ that when Pizarro drew a line upon the sand 
with his sword, permitting euch as wished to return 
home to pass over it, only thirteen of all the daring vete- 
rans in his service had resolution to remain with their 
commander.* 

‘Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 5?, 3. Zarate,l%. i. c. f. Xerez, 181. Gomara, c. 109. 
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Tliis small, but determined band, whose names tlic 
Spanish historians record with deserved praise, as the 
persons to whose persevering fortitiide their country is 
indebted for the most valuable of all its American pos- 
sessions, fixed their residence in the island of Goro^ona. 
This, as it was farther removed from the coast than Gallo, 
and uninhabited, they considered as a more secure re- 
treat, where, unmolested, they mi^ht wait for siij)plies 
from Panama, which tliey trusted that the activity of 
their associates would be able to procure. Almagro 
and Liique were not inattentive or cold solicitors, and 
their incessant importunity was seconded by the oeneral 
voice of the colony, which exclaimed loudly an^ainsttlie 
infamy of ex])osinn brave men, (‘Ui;ac>vd in the ])ublic 
service, and chargeable w ith no error, but \vhat flowed 
from an excess of zeal atid courage, to perish like 
the most odious criminal in a desert island. Over- 
come by those entreaties and cx])ostuhitioi1s, the go- 
vernor at last consented to send a small vessel to tlieir 
relief. Rut that he migh* not seem to encourage Pizarro 
to any new enterprise, he would not permit one landman 
to embark on board of it. 

time, Pizarro and liis Cvunpanions had 
)i( cn- remained five months in an island, infamous for 
the most unhealthy climate in that region of 
America.*' During all this period, their eyes were turned 
towards Panama, in hopes of succour from their coun- 
trymen ; Imt ^vorn out at length with fruitless expec- 
tations, and dispirited with suffering hardsliips of which 
they saw no end, they, in despair, came to a resolution 
of committing themselves to tlic ocean on a float, ratlier 
than continue in that detestable abode. But, on the ar- 
rival of the vessel from Panama, they were transported 
with such joy, that all their sufferings were forgotten. 
Their hopes revived, and, with a rapid transition, not 
unnatural among men accustomed by their mode of life 

kSec Note LXXIV 
\l 
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to sudden vicissitudes of fortune, high confidence suc- 
ceeding to extreme dejectioii, Pizarro easily induced 
not only his own followers, bat the crew of the ves- 
sel from Panama, to resume his former schei^. with 
fresh ardour. Instead of returning to Panait^ they 
stood towards the south-east, and more fortunate in this 
than in any of their past efforts, they, on the twentieth 
day after their departure from Gorgona, discovered 
the coast of Peru. After touching at several villages 
near the shore, which they found to be nowise in- 
viting, they landed at Tumbez,, a [place! of some note, 
about three degrees south of tlie lihe, distinguished 
for its stately temple, and a palace of the Incas or so- 
vereigns of the country.' There the Spaniards feasted 
their eyes with the first view of the opulence and civi- 
lization of the Peruvian empire. They beheld a coun- 
try fully peopled, and cultivated with an appearance of 
regular industry ; the natives decently clothed, and pos- 
sessed of ingenuity so far surpassing the other inha- 
bitants of the New World, as to have the use of tame 
domestic animals. But what chiefly attracted their no- 
tice, was such a show of gold and silver, not only in the 
ornaments of their persons and temples, but in several 
vessels and utensils for common use, formed of those pre- 
cious metals, as left no room to doubt that they abounded 
with profusion in the country. Pizarro and his c<^- 
panions seemed now to have attained to the completion 
of their 'most sanguine hopes, and fancied that ail their 
wishes and dreams of rich domains, and inexhaustible 
treasures, would stiibn be realized. 

Betum to with the slen4er force then under his 

Panama, command, Pizarro could only view the rich 
country of which he hoped hereafter to obtain possession . 
He ranged, however, for some time along the coast, 
maintaining every where a peaceable intercourse with 
the natives, no less astonished at their new visitants, than 

> CaUncha, p. 103« 
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the Spaniards were with the uniform appearance of opu- 
lence and cultivatidn which they beheld. Having 
explored the country so far as was requisite to 
ascetll^ the importance of the discovery, Pizarro pro* 
cured fr(Mn the inhabitants some of their Llamas or tame 
cattle, td which the Spaniards gave the name of sheep, 
some vessels of gold and silver, as well as some specimens 
of their other works of ingenuity, and two young men, 
whom he proposed to instruct in the Castilian language, 
that they might serve as interpreters in the expedition 
which he meditated. With these he arrived at Panama, 
towards the close of the third year from the time of his 
departure thence.” No adventurer of the age suffered 
hardships or encountered dangers which equal those to 
which he was exposed during this long period. The 
patience with which he endured the one, and the forti- 
tude with whieh he surmounted the other, execed what- 
ever is recorded in the history of the New World, where 
so many romantic displays of those virtues occur. 

1328. Neither the splendid relation that Pizarro 
grave of the incredible opulence of the country 

scliciiics uf ® ^ 

ihe asso- which he had discovered, i)or his bitter com- 

plaints on account of that unseasonable recall of 
his forces, which had put it out of his power to attempt 
making any settlement there, could move the governor 
Panama to swerve from his former plan of conduct. 
He Still contended, that the colony was not in a condition 
to invade such a mighty empire, and refused to autho- 
rize an expedition which he foresaw would be so alluring 
that it might ruin the province ifl which he presided, 
by an effort beyond its strength. His coldness, how- 
ever, did not in any degree abate the ardour of the three 
associates ; but they perceived that they could not carry 
their scheme into execution, without the countenance of 
superior authority, and must solicit their sovereign to 

® Herrera, dec. 5. fib. x. c. S — 6. dec. 4. lib. it. c. 7, 8. \ ega, 2. fib. i. c. 10-r-l4. 
Zarate, fib. i. c. 2. Benzo Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. iii. c. 1. 
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grant that permission which they could not extort from 
his delegate. With this view, after adjusting among 
themselves, that Pizarro should'claim the station of go- 
vernor, Alm^iro that of lieutenant-governor, JMjlaque 
the dignity o^ishop in the country which theyfBfflOsed 
to conquer, thfey sent Pizarro as their agent terrain, 
though their fortunes were now so much exhausted by 
the repeated efforts which they had made, that they 
found some difficulty in borrowing the small sum re- 
quisite towards equipping him for the voyage." 

Pizarro Pizarro lost no time in repairing to court, and 
spaiMo iiew as the scene might be to him, he appeared 
negotiate. tjjg emperor with the unembarrassed dig- 

nity of a man conscious of what his services merited ; 
and he conducted his negotiations with an insinuating 
dexterity of address, which could not have been ex- 
pected either from his education or former habits of life. 
His feeling description of his own sufferings, and his 
pompous account of the country which he had disco- 
vered, confirmed by the specimens of its productions 
which he exhibited, made such an impression both on 
Charles and his ministers, that they not only approved 
of the intended expedition, but seemed to be interested 
in the success of its leader. Presuming on those dis- 
positions in his favour, Pizarro paid little attention to 
i^egiecte interest of his associates. As the pretensions 
hh as- Qf Luque did not interfere with his own, he ob- 

•ocMtei. , ^ ’ 

tamed for him the ecclesiastical dignity to which 
he aspired. For Almagro, he claimed only the command 
of the fortress which should be erected at Tumbez. To 
himself he secured whatever his boundless ambition 
July *6. could desire. He was appointed governor, cap- 
tain-general, and adelantado of all the country 
which he had .discovered, and hoped to con- 
toUnweif. quer, with supreme authority, civil as well as 
military ; and with full right to all the privileges and 

" Herrera, dec. 4. lib. iii. c. 1« Yega, 2* lib. i. c. 14. 
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emoluments usually granted to adventurers in tlie New 
World. His jurisdiction was declared to; extend two 
hund^ ^ j^agues along the coast to the som|^ of the river 
St. be independent of the governor of Panama ; 

and neltad power to nominate all the officers who were 
to serve under him. In return for those concessions, 
which cost the court of Spain nothing, as the enjoyment 
of them depended upon the success of Pizarro's own 
efforts, he engaged to raise two hundred and fifty men, 
and to provide the ships, arms, and warlike stores re- 
quisite towards subjecting to the crown of Castile the 
country of which the government was allotted to him. 
Slender Inconsiderable as the body of men was which 
warnbic P*^**’*’’’® Undertaken to raise, his funds and 
lo raise. credit were so low that he could hardly com- 
pletc half the number; and after obtaining his 
patents from the crown, he was obliged to steal pri- 
vately out of the port of Seville, in order to elude the 
scrutiny of the officers who had it in charge to examine, 
whether he had fulfilled the stipulations in his con- 
tract.” Before his departure, however, he received 
some supply of money from Cortes, who having return- 
ed to Spain about this time, was willing to contribute 
his aid towards enabling an ancient companion, with 
whose talents and courage he was well acquainted, to 
begin a career of glory similar to that which he himself 
had finished.’’ 

He landed at Nombre de Dios, and marched across 
the isthmus to Panama, accompanied by his three bro- 
thers, Ferdinand, Juan, and Gonzalo, of whom the first, 
was born in lawful wedlock, the two latter, like himself 
were of illegitimate birth, and by Francisco de Alcan- 
tara, his mother’s brother. They were all in the prime 
of life, and of such abilities and courage, as fitted them 
to take a distinguished part in his subsequent trans- 
actions. 


o Herrera, dec. 4. lib* vii. c. 9. 


P Ibid. lib. vij. c. XO, 
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1630. arrival at Panama, Pizan'p found Al- 

Hii recon. maffxo SO much exasperated at the manner in 

ciliaUoD , , , 111. . . 1 

witbAU which he had conducted his negotiation, that 
“**"*■ he not only refused to act any longer in lOoncert 
with a man by whose perfidy he had been excluded 
from the power and honours to which he had a just 
claim, but laboured to form a new association, in or- 
der to thwart or to rival his former confederate in his 
discoveries. Pizarro, however, had more wisdom and 
address than to suffer a rupture so fatal to all his 
schemes, to become irreparable. By offering volunta- 
rily to relinquish the office of adelantado, and promis- 
ing to concur in soliciting that title, with an indepen- 
dent government, for Almagro, he gradually mitigated 
the rage of an open-hearted soldier, which had been 
violent, but was not implacable. Luque, highly satis- 
fied with having been successful in all his own preten- 
sions, cordially seconded Pizarro’s endeavours. A 
reconciliation was effected, and the confederacy re- 
newed on its original terms, that the enterprise should 
be carried on at the common expense of the associates, 
and the profits accruing from it should be equally di- 
vided among them.'> 

Theiiat- Evcn after their re-union, and the utmost 
mament. tggjj. interest, three small vessels, with 

a hundred and eighty soldiers, thirty-six of whom were 
horsemen, composed the armament which they were 
able to fit out. But the , astonishing progress of the 
Spaniards in America had inspired them with such 
ideas of their own superiority, that Pizarro did not 

1531 . hesitate to sail with this contemptible force to 
Febraaiy. jjjyggg great empire. Almagro was left at 
Panama, as formerly, to follow him with what rein- 
forcement of men he should be able to muster. As the 
season for embarking was properly chosen, ^d the 
course of navigation between Panama and Peru was 

4 Herrera, dec. 4. lib. vii. c. Q. Zarate, lib. i. c. 3. Vega, 2. Lib. i. c. 11. 
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now better known, Pizarro completed the voyage in 
thirteen days ; though by the force of the winds and cur- 
rents, he was carried above a hundred leagues to tlie 
north of Tumbez, the place of his destination, and obliged 
Lands in to land liis troops in the bay of St. Matthew. 

Without losing a moment, he began to advance 
towards the south, taking care, however, not to depart 
far from the sea-shore, both that he might easily effect 
a junction with the supplies which he expected from 
Panama, and secure a retreat in case of any disaster, 
by keeping as near as possible to his ships. , But as 
the country in several parts on the coast of Peru is bar- 
ren, unhealthful, and thinly peopled; as tlic Spaniards 
had to pass all the rivers near their mouth, where the 
body of w'ater is greatest, and as the imprudence of 
Pizarro, in attacking the natives Avhen he should have 
studied to gain their confidence, had forced them to 
abandon their habitations; famine, fatigue, and di.s- 
cases of various kinds, brought upon him and his fol- 
lowers calamities hardly inferior to those which they 
had endured in their former expedition. What they 
now experienced corresponded so ill with the alluring 
description of the country given by Pizarro, that many 
began to reproach him, and every soldier must have 
become cold to the service, if, even in this unfertile re- 
gion of Peru, they had not met with some appearances 
of wealth and cultivation, which seemed to justify the 
Apr i 14 their leader. At length they reached 

the province of Coaque ; and, having surprised 
the principal settlement of the natives, they seized their 
vessels and ornaments of gold and silver, to the amount 
of thirty thousand pesos, with other booty of such va- 
lue, as dispelled all their doubts, and inspired the most 
desponding with sanguine hopes.' 

His mea- Pizarro himself was so much delighted with 
obuiiring tliis rich spoil, which he considered as the first 

r Herrera, dec. 4. hb. vii. l. 9. lib. ii. c. i. Xerei:, 18?. 
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a reinforce- fruits of a land abounding with treasure, that 
he instantly dispatched one of his ships to Pa- 
nama with a large remittance to Almagro ; and another 
to Nicaragua with a considerable sum to several per- 
sons of influence in that province, in hopes of alluring 
adventurers, by this early display of the wealth which 
he had acquired. Meanwhile, he continued his march 
along the coast, and disdaining to employ any means 
of reducing the natives but force, he attacked them with 
such violence in their scattered habitations, as com- 
pelled them either to retire into the interior country, 
or to submit to his yoke. This sudden appearance of 
invaders, whose aspect and manners were so strange, 
and whose power seemed to be so irresistible, made the 
same dreadful impression as in other parts of America. 
Pizarro hardly met with resistance until he attacked 
the island of Puna in the bay of Guayquil. As that 
was better peopled than the country through which he 
had passed, and its inhabitants fiercer and less civilized 
than those of the continent, they defended themselves 
with such obstinate valour, that Pizarro spent six months 
in reducing them to subjection. From Puna he pro- 
ceeded to Tumbez, where the distempers which raged 
among his men compelled him to remain for three 
months.* 

Receives While he was thus 'employed, he began to 
advantage from his attention to spread the 
toadvance. fame of his first success to Coaque. Two dif- 
ferent detachments arrived from Nicaragua, which, 
though neither exceeded thirty men, he considered as 
a reinforcement of great consequence to his feehle 
band, especially as the one was under the command of 
Sebastian Benalcazar, and the other of Hernando 
Soto, officers not inferior in merit and reputa- 
tion to any who had served in America. From Tum- 


• P. Sancho ap. Ramus, iii. p. 371. F. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. vii. c. 18. lib. is. c. i. 
Zarate^ lib. lit c. 2, 3, Xciez, p. 182, &c. 
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May 16 proceeded to the river Piura, and in an 

advantageous station near the mouth of it, he 
established the first Spanish colony in Peru; to which 
be gave the name of St. Michael. 

As Pizarro continued to advance towards the centre 
of the Peruvian empire, he gradually received more 
full information concerning its extent and policy, as 
well as the situation of its affairs at that juncture. 
Without some knowledge of these, he could not have 
conducted his operations with propriety ; and without 
a suitable attention to them, it is impossible to account 
for the progress which the Spaniards had already made, 
or to unfold the causes of their subsequent success, 
siateof At the time when the Spaniards invaded 
lunem- Peru, the dominions of its sovereigns extended 
in length, from north to south, above fifteen 
hundred miles along the Pacific ocean. Its breadth, 
from east to west, was much less considerable; being 
uniformly bounded by the vast ridge of the Andes, 
stretching from its one extremity to the other. Peru, 
like the rest of the New World, was originally possessed 
by small independent tribe.s, differing from each other 
in manners, and in their forms of rude policy. All, 
however, were so little civilized, that, if the traditions 
concerning their mode of lifo, preserved among their 
descendants, deserve credit, they must be classed among 
the most unimproved savages of America. Strangers 
to every species of cultivation or regular industry, with- 
out any fixed residence, and unacquainted with those 
sentiments and obligations which form the first bond 
of social union, they are said to have roamed about 
naked in the forests, with which the country was then 
covered, more like wild beasts than like men. After 
they had struggled for several ages with the hardships 
and calamities which are inevitable in such a state, 
and when no circumstance seemed to indicate the ap-» 
proach of any uncommon effort towards improvement. 
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we are told that there appeared, on the banks of the 
lake Titiaca, a man and woman of majestic form, clothed 
in decent garments. They declared themselves to be 
children of the Sun, sent by their beneficent parent, 
who beheld with pity the miseries of the human race, to 
instruct and to reclaim them. At their persuasion, en- 
forced by reverence for the divinity in whose name they 
were supposed to speak, several of the dispersed sa- 
vages united together, and receiving their commands 
as heavenly injunctions, followed them to Cuzco, where 
they settled and began to lay the foundations of a city. 

Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo, for such were the 
names of those extraordinary personages, having thus 
collected some wandering tribes, formed that social 
union, which, by nwiltiplying the desires, and uniting 
the efforts of the human species, excites industry, and 
leads to improvement. Manco Capac instructed the 
men in agriculture, and other useful arts. Mama 
Ocollo taught the women to spin and to weave. By 
the labour of the one sex, subsistence became less pre- 
carious ; by that of the other, life was rendered more 
comfortable. After securing the objects of first neces- 
sity in an infant state, by providing food, raiment, and 
habitations, for the rude people of whom he took 
charge, Manco Capac turned his attention towards 
introducing such laws and policy as might perpetuate 
their happiness. By his institutions, which shall be 
more particularly explained hereafter, the various rela- 
tions in private life were established, and the duties re- 
sulting from them prescribed with such propriety, as 
gradually formed a barbarous people to decency of 
manners. In public administration, the functions of 
persons in authority were so precisely defined, and the 
subordination of those under their jurisdiction main- 
tained with such a steady hand, that the society in 
.which he presided, soon assumed the aspect of a regu- 
lar and well-governed state. 
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Thus, accordiog to the Indian tradition, was founded 
the empire of the Incas or Lords of Peru. At first its 
extent was small. The territory of Manco 0«4)ac did 
not reach above eight leagues from Cuzco. But within 
its narrow precincts he exercised absolute and uncon- 
trolled authority. His successors, as their dominions 
extended, arrogated a similar jurisdiction over the new 
subjects which they acquired; tlie despotism of Asia 
was not more complete. The Incas were not only 
obeyed as monarchs, but revered as divinities. Their 
blood was held to be sacred, and, by prohibiting inter- 
marriages with the people, was never contaminated by 
mixing with that of any other race. The family, thus 
separated from the rest of the nation, was distinguished 
by peculiarities in dress and ornaments, which it was 
unlawful for others to assume. The monarch himself 
appeared witli ensigns of ro)'alty reserved for him 
alone ; and received from his subjects marks of obse- 
quious homage and respect, which approached almost 
to adoration. 

But, among the Peruvians, this unbounded power of 
their monarchs seems to have been uniformly accom- 
panied with attention to the good of their subjects. It 
was not the rage of conquest, if we may believe the 
accounts of their countrymen, that prompted the Incas 
to extend their dominions, but the desire of difi'using 
the blessings of civilization, and the knowledge of the 
arts which they possessed, among the barbarous people 
whom they reduced. During a succession of twelve 
monarchs, it is said that not one deviated from this 
beneficent character.* 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast of Peru, 
in the year 1526, Huana Capac, the twelfth monarch 
from the founder of the state, was seated on the throne. 
He is represented as a prince distinguished not only 
for the pacific virtues peculiar to the race, but eminent 

« CttcK dc Leon, Ciiron. c. 44. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. \. c. 4. dec. 5, lib. Ki. c. 17. 
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for his martial talents. By his victorious arms the 
kingdom of Quito was subjected, a conquest of such 
extent and importance as almost doubled the power of 
the Peruvian empire. He was fond of residing in the 
capital of that valuable province, which he had added 
to his dominions ; and notwithstanding the ancient and 
fundamental law of the monarchy against polluting the 
royal blood by any foreign alliance, he married the 
daughter of the vanquished monarch of Quito. She 
bore him a son named Atahualpa, whom, on his death 
at Quito, which seems to have happened about the year 
1529, he appointed his successor in that kingdom, 
leaving the rest of his dominions to Huascar, his eldest 
son, by another of the royal race. Greatly as the Pe- 
ruvians revered the memory of a monarch who had 
reigned with greater reputation and splendour than 
any of his predecessors, the destination of Huana Ca- 
pac concerning the succession appeared so repugnant 
to a maxim coeval with the empire, and founded on 
authority deemed sacred, that it was no soonjer known 
at Cuzco than it excited general disgust. Encouraged 
by those sentiments of his subjects, Huascar required 
his brother to renounce the government of Quito, and 
to acknowledge him as his lawful superior. But it had 
been the first care of Atahualpa to gain a large body 
of troops which had accompanied his father to Quito. 
These were the flower of the Peruvian warriors, to 
whose valour Huana Capac had been indebted for all 
his victories. Relying on their support, Atahualpa 
first eluded his brother's demand, and then marched 
against him in hostile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the title of the 
one fouhded on ancient usage, and that of the other as- 
serted by the veteran troops, involved Peru in civil 
war, a calamity to which, under a succession of vir- 
tuous princes, it had hitherto been a stranger. In such 
A contest the issue was obvious. The force of arms 
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triumphed over the authority of laws. Atahualpa re- 
mained victorious, and made a cruel Uvse of his victory, 
Conscious of the defect in his own title to the crown, 
he attempted to exterminate the royal race, by putting 
to death all the children of the Sun descended from 
Manco Capac, whom he could seize citlier by force or 
stratagem. From a political motive, the life of his un- 
fortunate rival Huascar, who had been taken prisoner 
in a battle which decided the fate of the empire, was 
prolonged for some time, tliat by issuing orders in his 
name the usurper might more easily establish his owm 
authority." 

Favour- When Pizarro landed in the bay of St. Mat- 
progrcsl^of tliew, tliis oivil war raged between the two 
rjzarro. brotlicri^ in its greatest fury. Had he made 
any hostile attempt in his former visit to Peru in the 
year 1527, he must then have encountered the force of 
a powerful state, united under a monarch, possessed of 
capacity as well as courage, and unembarrassed with 
any care that could divert him from oj)posing his pro- 
gress. But at this time, the two competitors, though 
they received early accounts of the arrival and violent 
proceedings of the Spaniards, were so intent upon the 
operations of a war, wdiich they deemed more interest- 
ing, that they paid no attention to the motions of an 
enemy, too inconsiderable in number to excite any 
great alarm, and to whom, it would be easy, as they 
imagined, to give a check when more at leisure. 

He avaiii By this fortunate coincidence of events, 
Ua^^ad- whereof Pizarro could liave no foresight, and 
vances. Qf which, from liis defective mode of intercourse 
with the people of the country, lie remained long igno- 
rant, he was permitted to carry on his operations unmo- 
lested, and advanced to the centre of a great empire 
before one effort of its power was exerted to stop bis 


X Zarate, lib. i. c. 15. Vega, 1. lib. ix. c. 12. and 32—40. Herrera, dec. 5. 
lib. i. c. 2. lib. iii. c. 17. 
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career. During their progress, the Spaniards had ac- 
quired some imperfect knowledge of this struggle be- 
tween the two contending factions. The first complete 
information with respect to it, they received from mes- 
sengers whom Huascaeiiiit to Pizarro, in order to solicit 
his aid against Atahualpa, whom he represented as a 
rebel and a usurper.’ Pizarro perceived at once the 
importance of this into^gence, and foresaw so clearly 
all the advantages which might be derived from this 
divided state of the kingdom, which he had invaded, 
that without waiting for the reinforcement which he 
expected from Panama, he determined to push forward, 
while intestine discord put it out of the power of the 
Peruvians to attack him with their whole force, and 
while, by taking part, as circumstances should incline 
him, with one of the competitors, he might be enabled 
with greater ease to crush both. Enterprising as the 
Spaniards of that age were in all their operations 
against Americans, and distinguished as Pizarro was 
among his countrymen for daring courage, we can 
hardly suppose, that, after having proceeded hitherto 
slowly, and with much caution, he would have changed 
at once his system of operation, and have ventured 
upon a measure so hazardous, without some new mo- 
tive or prospect to justify it. 

State of As he was obliged to divide his troops, in 
hn forces. [q leave a garrison in St. Michael, suf- 

ficient to defend a station of equal importance as a 
place of retreat in case of any disaster, and as a port 
for receiving any supplies which should come from 
Panama, he began his march with a very slender and 
ill-accoutred train of followers. They consisted of 
sixtyiHwo horsemen,* and a hundred and two foot-fsol- 
diers, of whom twenty were armed with cross-bows, 
and three with muskets. He directed his course to- 
wards Caxamalca, a small town at the distance of 

* Zirale, lib. ii. c. 3. 


« See Note LXXV. 
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twelve days’ march from St. Michael, where Atahualpa 
was encamped witli a considerable body of troops. 
Before be had proceeded far, an officer dispatched by 
the Inca met him with a valuable present from that 
prinqe, accompanied with a psoffer of his alliance, and 
assurances of a friendly reception at Caxamalca. Pi- 
zarro, according to the usual artifice of his countrymen 
in America, pretended to conie^sis the ambassador of a 
very powerful monarch, and declared that he was now 
advancing with an intention to offer Atahualpa his aid 
against those enemies who disputed his title to the 
throne.^ 

idflMof As the object of the Spaniards in entering 
I'iLrc'on- their country was altogether incomprehensible 
theirde- Peruvians, they had formed various con- 

sigiis. jectures concerning it, without being able to 
decide whether they should consider their new guests 
as beings of a superior nature, who had visited them 
from some beneficent motive, or as formidable avengers 
of their crimes and enemies to their repose and liberty. 
The continual professions of the Spaniards, that they 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge of truth, 
and lead them in the way of happiness, favoured the 
former opinion ; the outrages which they committed, 
thmr rapaciousness and cruelty, were awful confirma- 
tions of the latter. While in this state of uncertainty, 
Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific intentions so far re- 
moved all the Inca's fears, that he determined to give 
him a friendly reception. In consequence of this re- 
solution, the Spaniards were allowed to march in tran- 
quillity across the sandy desert between St. Michael 
and Motupe, where the most feeble effort of an enemy, 
added to the unavoidable distresses which dity suf- 
fered in passing through that comfortless region, must 
have proved fatal to them.' From Motup6 they ad- 
vanced towards the mountains which encompassed the 

y Herrera, dec. 5. lib. i. c. 3. Xtrez, p. 189. ' Sec Note LX XVI. 
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low country of Peru, and passed through a defile so 
narrow and inaccessible, that a few men might have 
defended it against a numerous army. But here like- 
wise, from the. same inconsiderate credulity of the Inca, 
the Spaniards met with:l^o opposition, and took quiet 
possession, of a fort erected for the Security of that 
important station. As they now approached near to 
Caxamalca, Atahualpaf renewed his professions of 
friendship ; and as an evidence of their sincerity, sent 
them presents of greater value than the former. 

. . On entering: Caxamalca, Pizarro took pos-- 
Caxa- session of a large court, on one side of which 
was a bouse which the Spanish historians cjdl 
a palace of the Inca, and on the other a temple of the 
Sun, the whole surrounded with a strong rampart or 
wall erf earth. When he had posted his troops in this 
advantageous station, he dispatched his brother Ferdi- 
nand and Hernando Soto to the camp of Atahualpa, 
which was about a league distant from the town. He 
instructed them to confirm the declaration which he 
had formerly made of his pacific disposition, and to 
desire an interview with the Inca, that he might ex- 
plain more fully the intention of the Spaniards in visit- 
ing his country. They were treated with all the Re- 
spectful hospitality usual among the Peruvians in'^e 
reception of their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa, 
promised to visit the Spanish commander next day in 
his quarters. The decent deportment of the Peruvian 
monarch, the order of his court, and the reverence with 
which his subjects approached his person and obeyed 
his commands, astonished those Spaniards, who had 
never met in Ahierica with any thing more dignified 
than the petty cazique of a barbarous tribe. But their 
eyes were still more powerfully attracted by the vast pro»- 
fusion of wealth which they observed in the Inca’s camp. 
The rich ornaments worn by him and his attendants, 
the vessels of gold and silver in which the repast of- 
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square, and not to move-nntil ^ii^pi^lbr acU^ was 
given. 

Nor. 16 . ^ flOomiug tbe P«a:u3maa^amp 

v»^^b7was aU ia motion..*^' Bat pa ^taluKi^was soli> 
’ eitous to appi!^%’ith tihe greatest sj^endour and 
magnificence, in his first interview wnh ii^strangeis, 
the prepan^ons for thiS' were so tedious, Biat#ie day 
was far advanced heiore he be^m His n)arch» Even 
then, lert. the qrder of the proiiession should be de- 
ranged, he moved so' slowly i. that- the l^^ittards be- 
came impatiwt, and. {q>pieh«isiiye that some suspicion 
of their intention- might be the cause of this,dday. In 
order to remove this, Pizafro dispatched one of his.of- 
ficers with fresh assurances of his frimuily dii^osition. 
At; IfR^h the Inca, approached^ ' First of - all: a|^eared 
ton# hundred' men^ in ,a- uniform dress, as harbingers 
to clear the way before him. He him^eH’ sitting on a 
throne or coUch adorned with' phunes 'pf various co- 
lours, and almosj covered with plates of gpld and silver 
enriched with precious stones, wtis carried on the 
shoulders of his p^cipid attendants. Behind him 
came, some chief officers of his^ court, carried in the 
same manner. Several bands of singers and dancers 
accompanied this cavalcade ; and the whole plaint wps 
covered with troops amounting to more than 
thousand men. 

stnnge- As the Inca drew' near the Spanish quarters, 
father Vincent Vs^verde, chaplain to tlm expe^ 
v«t»er&. t^vanced' a> erUcifix in one hand, 

and a 'breviary iai tbe other,) mid' in a long discourse 
erplmned to himlthe doctrine ufcthe cseation, the fall 
of A^^, the'lncasuation, tl^ilu&ripg^ and resurrec- 
tion ot Jesug^Ohrist,' th^i^pdihtinent. St. Peter as 

shdie power by auciU^i<U|ih» i^^'P^^ die dona^n 
made to the king i^^^Chistiler.by ^pe Alexander of all 
the regions of the I^pw Wodd. ' - In consequence of all 
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this, Ite required Aldmlpe ti» embrace the Christian 
faith, to acjBnow]ed|;e the supreme jurisdicticm of the 
pop% lo wbmlh tq the khag of Casti|f «b his lawful 

sovereigu j^lWomisittgii, .if he complied lostantly with 
this r^uisition, that 'Ae CastiRaa i ft o na roh wotild> pro* 
tect his dommdlus, mtd pmanit him to coqtmue m the 
exercim of hb royal authority.; but if he i^uld im- 
piously refuse to obey this ssmnaohs, he denounced 
war ;^inst him in his master's name, and titreatened 
him with the most dreadful effeiSs of his vengeance. 
Kepi/ of This strange harangue,, unfolding deep mys- ' 

the ine*. and alludh^ to unknown facts, of widch 

no^ower of eloquence could have conveyed at once a 
distinct idea to ah Amertcam. was so lamely translated 
by an uhskilhil interpreter, little acquaiihed wi^ the 
idiom Of the Spwish tongue,, and incapable of ex- 
pressing himself with propriety in toe language of the 
Inca, that its genial tenor was altogethm* incompre- 
hensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of more ob- 
vious meani^, fillM him with aston^ment and in- 
dignation. His reply, however, l%as temperate. He 
began observing, that he was lord of the domi- 
nions over which he reigned by hereditary succession ; 
and.,ndded, that he could not conceive how a foreign 
prfott should pretend to dispose of tirritories which 
did not belong to him ; that if Such a preposterous 
grant had been made, he, who was the rightful pos- 
sessor, refused to confirm it| that he h&d no inclina- 
tion to renounce the religious institotions establiskK^ 
bjf his ancestors ; nor would he fiwsake the service of 
tte Sun, toe innmrtal-^vinity whom he a^ bb 
revered, in order to wmlto^ the Cfod toe 
who was sul:^ct to dbath; vito 
matters contained in his disceumth % 
heard of thfm before, and /4fil sTovr 
their meaning, he des^md to iokii^vtoelre toef demlmd 
learned things so extraordi$my. ' In this book,” 

s2 ‘ 
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answ.e)red Valverde, reaching out to him bis breviary. 
The Inca opened it eageily, and turning over the 
leaves, lifted it to his ear : '** says h^ l‘-is silent : 
it tells me nothing;” and threw it with disdain >to the 
gni^nd. ' The enrs^ed monk, running towm^ his 
couiUrymen, cried out, “ To amis, Christians; tp arms ; 
the word of God. is insulted; avenge this probation 
on those impious dogs.’ 

^ .^2 PizaiTO, who, during this, long conferaice, 
stutkithehad with difficulty restrained his soldiers, eager 
*’*"”'"“*’10 seize the rich spoils of which they had now 
so near a view, immediately gave the signal of assault 
At. once the martial music strack upi the cannon and 
muskets began to lire, the horse sallied out fiercely to 
the charge, the infantry rushed on sword in hand. The 
Peruvians, astonished at the suddenness of an attack 
which thfey did not expect, and dismayed with the 
destmctivU effect Of the fire-arms, and the irresistible 
impr^sion of the cavalry, fled with universal conster- 
nation on every side, without attempting either to 
annoy the enen^, or td defend themselves. Piiarro, at 
the head of his chosen band, advanced directly towards 
the Inca; and though his nobles advanced around him 
with officious zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while 
they vied one wiffi. another in ^sacrificing their own 
lives, that they might cover the sacred person of thdr 
sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated to the royal 
AodutMi J ^ PizarrOj seizing l^e Inca by the arm, 
the In*, dragged him to the ground,' and carried him as 
a prisoner to ’ his quarters.. The fate bf flie monarch 
increased the precipitate flight of his followers. The 
Spauftuds pursued theih towi^fds every quarter, and 
with deliberate ahd unrelenting barbarity continued to 
slaughter wretfffied fugitive who never once offered 
to resist. The caTni^ <^d not Cease imtil the close of 
day. Above four "^a^d Peruvians ; were killed, 
k s^IbMi^xvn.' 
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Not a single Spani^ird;fell» ,nor was. , one ironodeji but 
PizuTo himself^ ha^ was slightly, hurt., by one 

of his own soldier^ whUe sbruggling ei^g^ly .to lay 
hold on tho Iltca;f .* ^ 

The) plunder. .of the field sras ‘rich beyond any .idea, 
which the.^anierds had yet foiled concerning the 
wealth:<rf’ Peru, and they were so transported with the 
value of the acquisition, as well* as the greataess of their 
success, that tl^y .passed the night in the extravagant 
exultation natural'to indent adventurers on such an 
extraordinary change of fortune. 

DejeeSoD captive monarch could hardly 

hpKeve a cedamity which he so little expected 
to be real.' ■ But he soon felt all the misery of 
his fate, and the dejection into which he sunk was in 
proportion to the height of grandeur flroas which he had 
fallen. .Pizarro, afraid of losing all the advantages 
which he hoped to derive from the possession of such 
a prisoner, laboured to. console him with professions 
of kindness and respect, that, corresponded ill with his 
actions. By residing amoi^ the Spaniards, .the .Inca 
quickly discovered their rulii^ passion, which, indeed 
they were nowise solicitous to conceal, and by applying 
to made an attempt to recover his liber^. He 
offered as a ransom what astonished the Spa^ 
of* rut. niards, even after all they .now knew eoncern- 
, ing the - opulence of his kingdom. The apart- 
ment in which he ;|ras confined aras twenty- two feet in 
length and sixteen 'in, br^th; he undertook to fill it 
with yesselp ofgold as high as he could reach. Ph^im 
closed eagerly with this, ten^pting pr^osal, and a line 
ym» dna^ upon die w^ls.pf the chamber,, to m^pk t^ 
stiphl^d hfi^t to .which the treasqre iw tp ri^ 

. dUb^ualP^ tranapoitod ha'viiig^ oI^Billtn^^me 
;pro«pKt pf hbntty, took measures instahtlyfor 
fais^pi^ of the agreement^ by sanding tl^wwigrrs to 
Ouzcb; (^ito^ and odier places,^ where geld had been 

Sm Note LXXVUI. 
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aoia^d in 'largest quantities^ '^her for adon^g the 
temples oftbe^ocU, or the hous^ of the hacU) to bring 
what was necessary fn* eompletuig -his ransom directly 
to CaxamaLcai Though Atahualpa Was tiov; in the cus- 
tody of*his enemms, yit so mudh were 4^ Pfruvians 
accustomed to' respect every metidate isittu^ 'l>y thdr 
soieereigD, that his orders v^re esmcuted with the great- 
est alacri^. Soothed with ho]^ ef 'recoverui^ his li- 
berty by &is met^s, the sul^'ects bf the, Inca were afraid 
of endangering bis life by forming ady other Scheme for 
his relief ; and though the force of the empire was still 
entire, no preparations were made, and po army assem- 
bled to avenge their own wrongs or those of their. 
monar<h.‘‘ The Spani^ds remained in Caxamalca 
nespa^ tranquil and unmolested. Sn^ tietachmaits 
different*** their number marched, into remote provinces 

piOTincei. of the empire, and, instead of meeting with any 
opposition/were every where received with marks of 
most submissive respect.* 

Incdnsiderable as those parties were, and de- 
sirous as Piaanro might be to obtain some know- 
ledge of the interior state of the country, he could 
DwraSer ventured tq)on any diminution of his 

. . 'ipmn. body, if he had not about this time re- 
ceived- an account of Almagro’s having landed at St 
Michael with such a reinforcement as would almost 
douj^e the number of his followers. The arrival of 
this long-ea^pected succour was noj^ more agreeable to 
the Spamurds titan alarmt^ to thi^lnea. He saw tiie 
powifr of ^ureneimes inqrease^ and es.^ knew neither 
the seui^ u^ence they derived their supplies,, nor the 
nK)aSi,.% which they were conveyed to Peru, jke could 
not femsee to what a hmght the uiundatiiHi tiiat pouipd 
' iff« vn upon his dominiens might ri^, While dis- 
t|ttieted udth such ap^ehensions, he learned that 
some Spaniards, in their way to Cusco,, bad 

* Xtreg, 405. * 8m Note LXXIX. 
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visited his brother-'ifQBsear in the place vrliere h6 kept 
him confined, and that' the captive prince had repre- 
sented to riiem the justice cf his own cause, and as an 
inducement tdi espouse it, had promised them a quantity 
of treasure greatly be 3 mnd that which Atahuaipa' had 
engaged to pay fiar Ms ransom. If the Spaniards should 
listen to thb {HOposal, Atdiualpa perceived his own 
destruction to: be inevitable; and suspecting that their 
insatiable thirst for gold would tempt them to .lend 
a favourable ear to it, he determined to sacrifice his 
brothers life, that he might save his own ; and his 
orders for this purpose were executed like dl his other 
commands, 'with scrupulous punctuality." 

TheSpuni- Meanwhile, Indians daily arrived at Caxa- 
ard» m^e malcafrom different parts of the kinQ:dom, load- 
of toe ed with treasure. A great part of the stipulated 
**’*’'*" quantity was now amassed, and Atabualpa as- 
sured the Spaniards that the only thing which prevented 
the whole from being brought in, was the remoteness of 
the provinces where it was deposited. But such >^t 
piles of gold presented continually to the view of needy 
soldiers, bad so inflamed their avarice, that it was impos- 
sible any longer to restrain their impatience to obtain 
possession of this rich booty. Orders were given for 
mplring r dowft the whole, except some pieces of curious 
fabric, reserved as a present for the emperor. After 
setting apart the fifth due to the crown, and a hundred 
thousand pesos as « donative to the soldiers which ar- 
rived with .^Imagto, there remained one million five 
hundred and flhenty-eight thousand five hundred pescns 
- . to Pisam) imd his followers. The festival 6f 

^ St. James, ihe.patoOA saint of Spain, wasihe 

day tbosea for the partition of this enormous sum, and 
the manner of con^cting it stroUglymaiks the strii^ 
alliance offanaticisiii ttrilii avarice, wMch 1 have more 
than once had occasimt to point otriUsa strikhag feature 

f Zanile» Hb. S. €.l>. OoMira Hiit c. 115. Uenm, deb. 5. lib. iB. c. 2. 
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ia~4he character of the' conquerors' of the New World. 
Though assembled to divide the spoiUi of an innocent 
people, procured by dec^, extortion, and ci^elly, the 
transaction began witih a solemn invocation of the ng i pe 
of God,*’ las if they could have expected the.gnidance of 
Heaven in distributing those wages of ihiqhityv In ibis 
division, above eight thousand pesos, at that, time not 
inferior in effective value to as many pounds sterling in 
the present century, fell to the share of each horseman, , 
and half that sum to each foot>soldier. . Pizarro him- 
self and his officers, received dividends in proportion 
to the dignity of their rank. 

neeSitct There is no example in histcuy of such a 
**.' acquisition of wealth by military ser- 

vice, nor was ever a sum so great divided among so small 
a number of soldiers. Many of them having received a 
recompense for their services fai*beyond their most san- 
guine hopes, were so impatient to retire from fatigue and 
danger, in order to spend the remainder of their days' in 
thftif native countiy in ease and opulence, that they de- 
man^d their discharge witii clamorous importunity. 
Pizarro, sensible that from such men he could. expect 
neither enterprise in action, nor fortitude in suffering, 
and persuaded that wherever they weUt the display 
of their riches would allure adventures* less opulent, 
b^ more hardy, to his standard, granted their suit 
without reluctance, and permitted above sixty of them 
to a^mpany his brother Ferdinand, whom he sent to 
Spain with an account of his succesh, and the present 
destined for the emperor.* 

. The Sp^ards tiaving.divlded among them 
the; treasure amassed fpr the Incas ransom, he 
inMsted with them to fulfil their promise of 
s^ng .hini at liberfy. But noting was farther from 
lPinr]t>*8 thoughts.^ During his long, service in the 
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New World, he had 'imbibed those ideas and maxims 
of his felloW'Soldiea, which led them to consider its 
inhabitants as an inferior race, neither worthy of the 
name, nor entitled to the rights, of men. In his com- 
pact with Atahualpa, he had no other object than to 
amuse his captive with such a prospect of recovering 
his liberty, as might induce him to lend all the aid of 
his authority towards collecting the wealth of his king- 
dom. Having now accomplished this, he no longer 
regarded his plighted faith; and at the very time ^hen 
the credulous prince hoped to be replaced on his throne, 
he had secretly resolved to bereave him of life: Many 
circumstances seem to have concurred in prompting 
him to this action, the most criminal and atrocious 
that stains the Spanish name, amidst all the deeds of 
violence committed in carrying on the conquests of 
the New World. 

He and Though PizaiTO had seized the Inca, in 

niardi’mu i**^^*®^^®** Cortcs’s conduct towBrds the 
tiially jea- Mexican monarch, he did not possess taleiits 
for carrying on the same artful plan of ]wlicy. 
Destitute of the temper and address requisite for’ 
gaining , the ■ confidence of his prisoner, he never 
reaped all the advantages which might have been 
derived from being master of His person and autho- 
rity. Atahualpa was, indeed, a prince of greater 
abilities and discernment than Montezuma, and 
seems to have penetrated more thoroughly into the 
character and infections pf the Spaniards. Mutual 
suspicion and distrust accordin^y took place be- 
tween them: The strict attention with 'which it was 
necessary to guard a captive of such importance, 
g^tfy increased the &tigue of military duty. The 
utility keeping him appeared inconsiderable^ and 
Pizarro felt bhn as an encumbrance, from whkdi he 
wishec|;to be delivered.'' 

Herrera* 4cc. 5. lib. iiL c. 4. 
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Aimtfto Almagro Riid his foUo^rs had made a de- 
*nf w mtand of an equal shatti^m the Inca’s ransom; 
demand Hijd though PiZOTb had bestowcd npon the 
*^'* ***!' W^ateraen the large gratai^ which 1 have 
meiitio]^, and endeavoured to aoothe l^ii^ leader 
hy>pf)esehts of great value, they still ced^ued dis- 
satisfied.' -They were apprehensive, that ';^’dong as 
Atshualpa ' remained a prisoner, Pizanro-s' eoldim 
would apply whatever treasure should he acquired, 
to make up what was wanting of the quantity sti- 
pulated for his '<^ransom, and under '^t pretext 
exclude them from any part of it. insisted, 

eagerly on putting the Inca to death,' that all the 
adventurers in Peru might thereafter be on mr equal 
footing:* 

Mofiye. Pizarro hims^ began to be alarmed with 
duMd Accounts of forces assembling in the remote 
nm*o provinces of the empire, and suspected Ata- 
conaent having issued orders for that pur- 

pose, These fears and suspicions were artfully 
increased by PhiHppillo, one of the Indians, whom 
Pizarro had carried off from .Tumbez in the year 
1627, and <1 whom he employed as an interpreter. 
The function whic^ he performed admitting this 
man to ffimiliar intercourse with the captive mo- 
narch, he presumed, notwithstanding the meanness 
of his birth, to raise his aflbetions to a Coya, or de- 
scendant of the Sun, one of Atdiualpa’s wives ; and 
seeing no prospect of gratifying that passion during 
the life of the monarch, he endeavoured to fill the 
ears pf the Spaniards with such accounts of the Inca’s 
secret designs and preparations, as might awaken 
■their jealousy, ' and incite ^em to cut him off. 

Wl^e Almagro and his tollowem openly demand^ 
the fife of the Inca, and Pfailippilfo kboured to ruin 
him by pj^vate machinations, that imhappy prince 

' Zarate, lib. li. c. I'. Vega, p, 5. lib. i. c. 7^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. fu. c. 4. 
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inadrertently contributed hasten his fate. 
During his confinement he had attached: h imiaetf 
with peculiar affection to Yerdlnand Pusarro and 
I^ernando ^to ; who, as they were perstms of birth 
and edut^oa superior to the rough adVmitiiren 
with whoQ^they served, were accustomed to behave 
with moire decency and attention to the captive 
moimrch. Soothed with this respect from persons 
of such h4|^ rank, he delighted in tbmr society. 
But in the presence of the governor he was always 
uneasy and overawed. .This dread soon came to be 
mingled witl^ contempt. ‘Among all the European 
arts, what he admired most was that of reading and 
writing ; and he long deliberated with himself, whe- 
ther he should regard it as a natural or acquired 
talent. In order to deterajiae this, he desired one 
of the soldiers, who guarded him, to write the name 
of God on the nail of his thumb. This he shewed 
successively to several Spaniards, asking its mean- 
ing; and to his amazement, they ell, without herita- 
tion, returned the same answer. At length Piiihirro 
entered ; and, on presenting it to him, he blushed, 
and with some confusion was obliged' to acknow- 
ledge his ignorance. From that moment Atahualpa 
considered him as a mean person, less instructed 
than his . own soldiers ; and he had not address 
enough to conceal the sentiments with which this 
discovery inspired him. To be the object of a 
barbarian’s scorn, not oi% mortified the pride of 
Pizarro, but excited such resentment in his breast, 
as added force to all the other considerations which 
prompted him to put the Inca -to death.*” 

But in order to give some odour of justice 
to this violent action, and that he hmaaelf 
nugfat be exempted irom standing singly responsible 
for the commission of it, Pizarro resolved .to toy the 

' Heuera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c- 4. Vega, p. It* &b. 1* 
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Iiica Avith all the formalities observed in the criminal 
courts Spain. Pizarro himself, tmd Almagro, 
with twO’ n^taaits,. Were v{|i^ointed jn^g^/with 
fun pW’^I^Jo wquit or to ^ndemn^, an t^tomej- 
genei^"W|i8 named to carry on the pri^p^tion in 
the king’s name ; counsellors wrere cboi^^^as^t' 
the prisoner in his defence^ and oir^ 

dained to record iAe firoceeding^ of 
this strange tri^W^^ a ch^e was 
more amazing. It 'CcWMi'ted of va^^^ar^| 9 ;; 
that Atahualpa, ^though a bastao-d, hadf ^sposi'e^d.' 
the rightful owner of the! throne, an%iif^^tped ihe 
regal power ; that he had^p^t his broth^jind iawfdl 
sovereign to death ; that' he was an idola^, nnd' 
bad not only permitted, but commanded the o|fen^ 
of human sacrifices; :tfaat he had. a great number of 
concubines ; that since his' imprisonment he had 
wasted and embezzled the royal treasures; which 
now belonged of right to the conquerors ; that he 
had incited his subjects to take arms against the 
Spaniards. On these heads of accusation, some of 
which are so ludicrous, others so absurd, that the 


effrontery off Pizarro, in making them the foundation 
of a serious procedure, is not less surprising than 
his injustice, did this strange court gd on to try the 
sovereign of a great empire/ over vdiom it. had no 
jurisdiction. *Widi respe;it to each of the articles, 
witn^ses were ' examiimd ; but as they delivered 
thUfr ^deuce in ^eir nt^ye tongue; Ph^ppiUo had 
it in Ids power to ; givfel^^ w’ords; Wbatevck turn 
best suited Ms maleyOleut intentions. ^ To judges 
pr^eiermined in their option, evidence 
peared sUff^icnt. Ilt^r.^pmpnnced AtMiu^[{^ 
He kioii- ^ condeAnedv^^^ to be bund alhre. 

Friar Valverde pr^tid^dhe mdmcity ^ 
Ms sacred .function to confirm tMs sentence, and by 
Ms signa^uie warranted it to be just^^ AstOt^ished 
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at his fate, Atahualpa endeavoured to avert it by 
tears, by promises, and by entreaties, that he might 
be sent to Spain, where a monarch would* be the 
arbiter of his lot. But^ pity never toudied the un* 
feeling heart of Pizarro. He ordered him to be led 
instmi^y ^execution; and, what added to the bit- 
term^ -^l^s last moments, the same monk who 
hfuiiij^'li^ed his doom, offered to console, and 
aUe^Q^tod Id convert him. The^most powerfd ar- 
StttiB^t ValV^de employed to prevail with him to 
embrace the Christian faith, was a promise of miti- 
gation in punishment The dread of a cruel 
death extoi^d from the trembling victim a desire 
of receiving baptism. The ceremony was performed ; 
And^ and Ataiiualpa, instead of being burnt, was 
strangled at the stake.” 

se»erai Happily for the credit of the Spanish na- 
tion, even among the profligate adventurers 
agaioit it. it sent forth to conquer and desolate 
the New World, there were persons who retained 
some tincture of the Castilian generosity and honour. 
Though, before the trial of Atahualpa, Ferdinand 
Pizarro had set out for Spain, and Soto was sent on 
a separate command at a distance from Caxamalca, 
this odious transaction was not carried on without 
censure and opposition. Several officers, and among 
those some of the greatest reputation aiid most re- 
spectable fomilies in the service, not only remon- 
strated, but protested agi^st this measure of their 
general, as disgraceful to their country, as repugnant 
to every maxim of equity, as a violation of public 
foith, and a usurpation of jurisdiction over an inde- 
pendent monarch, to which they had no title. But 
•tlfoir laudable endeavours^ere vain. Numbers, and 
ffie opinion of such as held every thing to be lawful 

^ lib. ii. c. 7. Xeret, p. f33. Vcg», p. 11, lib. U c, SC, 37. Gonun 

Hitt. c« 117. Herrera, dec. S. Ub. ili. c. 4. f 
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wiich they? deeiRed JKJvant^eous,, |)revaH€<i. His- 
liQiry,.hower^ 4 . x^erds eyeti tlte umucGiessful exer- 
tidna jpiA afq3l^^ aRd tiie Spanish 

Mi4»else the valour' of their 
compictipas tlian its hiunafeiitv. have 
r^^Ufic^e tho namfsof thZw£^nade 
mi^aud^Ie efibrt ’to save Aeir cpuht^ from the 
iB^y «^feliyittgj»crB^atiedisuch tf . 

Piasafdp. invested 

yemmeS^ Spite .With the ens^[ns of* royalty, 

SpST a yo»i^ man without expcri.^ 

f P^y® a more passive mstrntnePt in 

bm bands i^n an ambitious monarch, #ho had been 
an^^paed, to indepPndeht command. The peopfe 
ofCuxco, andr the adjacent country, acknowledged 
Manco Capac, a brother of finascar, as Inca.’’ ^ut 
neither possessed the authority which belonged to 
aiovereign pf Peru. The violent convulsions into 
wtunh the empire had been^tirrown, first by the civil 
wwf, between the two brothers,, and then by the in- 
•the Spaniards, hadmot only deranged the 
nrdw,<«rf&e Peruvian government, bnt almost dis- 
eplyed-Jte/frame. When they beheld.their monarch 
^^ tive ^ the p^r of strangers, bnd at last suf- 
tww® mj, ignommioue death, the pes^** in feveitd 
piW^ipea^: if they had been set free firaai every 

^ ‘^®Q?“cy* broke out^ into the 
licentioas ei^cesses.^ . So maay, desceodiwt^^ 
alter bmng treated with the utmoist miig^ 
W5?i^'been ^.off hr Atahndpa, teat only 
t^^n^uence ^ the state diminished; w^~teeir 
ni^wce, btit'.tb^Rccusti^p^' reverenee fcr that s 
• coasequdbee;'' 

1m.^ftte;^|hmg^, rnnbitioteirbm iB di^etent iteMs 
ratM empire aspired to mde^i^nt authentyv and 

* V^^ ?*/?»?!?' Heneia.*c,S.Hb.iii.c.5. 

» Ve|».p.ll, Uaii.cr. y Ifcw..d«t.s.lib.5i.c.ls. rib.iii.e%. 
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usurped jurisdiction to which they had no title. 
The- general who commanded for Atahnaipa iaQnitoi 
seized . tbh''t»'other -8^ children of hinl/iinastcr, pnt 
them to a cruel deaths and disdaimiig^;?iiiy wa* 
nexiott with either IndR, endearouced taecttiraiisha 
separate- 

Piziim ^Spaniards, with p^asare, behdd the 

■a>u^ ^iltii'of discord diffusing it^lf^attd: tbevigonr 
*" bf^giivernment relairing airiimg^iPenunans; 
1%!^ considered those disoordere as ,-l^p^tomB of a 
st^ -hastening towards ite dissolutjirm. Pizania^no 
longer hesi||ted to adva^e towards Cuzco, and he 
had' receiven 'such considerable reinforcements, that 
he could yenture, with litffe danger, to pmietrate so 
far into the interior part of the country:.' llie ac*- 
count of the wealth acquired at Gaxamalca operated 
as he had foreseen. No sooner did his brother Fer- 
dinand, with the officers and soldiers to whom he had 
given ^ir dischaige after the partition of the lacahi 
ransom, arrive at Panama, and display their riclnw in 
the view of their astonished countrymen, tlian fome 
spread the account with such ezaggeradonr^through 
all the Spanish settlements on the SotMh sea, 
the governors of Guatimala, Panama, and Nican^ni^ 
could famrdly bestrain the people imder tfaiew jnrifidMi’ 
tion, ‘from abandoning their possessionsjbuid-tfrtlwd* 
isg to that inexhaustible source of wealth which 
seemed> to be opened in Peru.'* In spite of every 
check mid re^lation^ such numbers resorted tfaithm', 
that Pissarro began his march at tbe%ead of five hnn* 
cfred men, after leaving- a considetable garrisoai"m 
ffpj^jUichael, under the command ^Benalcazar. Hie 
Pii^vianshad assemlded some large bol^s of 
to oppose his prog||N». Several fierce mtconh^^ 
fail|>pened. But th^ tennmated like all the kcyons 

•* Zarate, lib. U. c. 8. Ve^ p. 11. Jib. »• c. 3, 4. 

Gonara Hkt. c. 125. Vega. p. 11. lib. ii. c. 1. Hejirera, dec. 5. Jib. {'n. c. .5. 
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in America ; a few Spaniards were killed or wounded ; 
the natives were put to flight with incredible slaugh- 
ter. At Iragth Pizarro forced iiis^way to Cuzco, and 
took possession of that i^apital. The riches 
found thWe, even after all that the nativesf had car- 
ried off and concealed, either from it superstitious 
veneration for the ornaments of their teinples, or out 
of hatred to their rapacious conquerors, exceed in 
value what had been received as Atahualpa’s tansom. 
But as the Spaniards wferjB now accustomed to the' 
wealth of the country, and it came to be parcelled 
out among a great numbet bf adventurers, this divi- 
dend did not excite the same surprise^, either from 
novelty, or the largeness of the sum t^t fell to the 
share of each individual.* 

During the march to. Cuzco, that son of Atahualpa 
whom Pizarro treated as Inca, died ; and as the Spa- 
niards substituted no person in his place, the title of 
Manco Capac seems to htive been universally re- 
cognised." ' 

Quito con- While his fellow-soldiers were thus em- 
ployed, Benalcazar, g^overnor of St. Michael, 
an able and enterprising officer, was ashamed 
of remaining inactive, and impatient to have his 
name distinguished among the discoverers and con- 
querors of ^ New World. The seasonable arrival . 
of a fresh body of recruits from Ptmama and Nica- 
ragua, put it in his* power to gratify this passion. 
Leaving a sufficient force to protect the infant settle- 
ment intrusted tb his care, he placed' himself at the 
head of the rest and set out to attempt the reduction 
of Quito, where, according, to the report of the na- 
tives, Atahualpa had left die greatest part of his trea- 
sure. Notwithstmiding the disf^ce of that city from 
St.Michael, the difficulty of marching througha moun- 
tainous country covered with woods, and the frequent 


' Se6 Note LXXX. " Hrrrera, dec. 5. lib. y. c. S. 
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and fierce attacks of the best troops in Peru, com- 
manded by a skilful leader, the valour, good conduct, 
and perseverance of Benalcazar surmounted every 
obstacle, and he entered Quito with his victorious 
troops. But they met with a cruel mortification 
there. The natives, now acquainted to their st)rrow 
with the predominant passion of their invaders, and 
knowing how to disappoint it, had carried otf all those 
treasures, the prospect of which had prompted them 
to undertake this arduous expedition, and had sup- 
j)orted them under all the dangers and hardships 
wherewith they had to struggle in carrying it on.“ 
Aivaraiio’s Bcnalcazar was not the only Spanish leader 
cipediuon. attacked the kingdom of Quito. The 
fame of its riches attracted a more powerful enemy. 
Pedro dc Alvarado, who had distinguished himself so 
eminently in the conquest of Mexico, having obtained 
the government of Guatimala as a recompense for his 
valour, soon became disgusted with a life of uniform 
tranquillity, and longed to be again engaged in the 
bustle of military service. The glcry and wealth ac- 
quired by the conc^ucrors of Peru heightened this pas- 
sion, and gave it a determined direction. Believing, 
or pretending to believe, that the kingdom of Quito 
did not lie within the limits of the province allotted 
to Pizarro, he resolved to invade it. The high re- 
putation of the commander allured volunteers from 
every quarter. He embarked with five hundred men, 
of whom above two hundred w'ere of such distinction 
as to serve on horseback. He landed at Puerto Viejo, 
and without sufficient knowledge of the country, or 
proper guides to conduct him, attempted to march 
directly to Quito, by following the course of the river 
Guayquil, and crossing the ridge of the Andes to- 
wards its head. But in this route, one of the most 

* Zaiate, lib. iur. ‘J. Vvga,p. 11. Iio. ii. c. 9. IJerrera, dec. lib. iv. c. IK 1?. 
lib. V. t. 2, 3. lib. vi. c. 3. 
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impracticable in all America, his troops endured 
such fatigue in forcing their way through forests and 
marshes on the low grounds, and suffered so much 
from excessive cold when they began to ascend the 
mountains, that before they reached the plain of 
Quito, a fifth part of the men and half their horses 
died, and the rest were so much dispirited and worn 
out, as to be almost unfit for service.’^ There they 
met with a body not of Indians but of Spaniards, 
drawn in hostile array against them. Pizarro having 
received an account of Alvarado’s armament, had de- 
tached Almagro with some troops to oppose this 
formidable invader of his jurisdiction ; and these were 
joined by Benalcazar and his victorious party. Al- 
varado, though surprised at the sight of enemies 
whom he did not expect, advanced boldly to the 
charge.' But, by the interposition of some moderate 
men in each party, an amicable Accommodation took 
place; and the fetal period, when Spaniards sus- 
pended their conquests to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their countrymen, was postponed a few 
years. Alvarado engaged to return to his govern- 
ment, upon Almagro’s paying him a hundred thou- 
sand pesos to defray the expense of his armament. 
Most of the followers remained in the country; 
and an expedition, which threatened Pizarro and 
his colony with ruin, contributed to augment its 
strength.’' 

1534 . By thiA time Ferdinand Pizarro had landed 
conferred Spain. The immense quantities of gold and 
ond^A^lnw- whicli hc impofted,^ filled the kingdom 
gro- with no less astonishment than they had ex- 
cited in Panama and the adjacent provinces. Pi- 
zarro was received by the emperor with the attention 

» See Note LXXXI. 

y Zarate, lib. ii. c. 10--13. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 1, 2. 9, &c. Gomara Hiat. 
c. 126, &c. Keinesal Hist. Guatimal. lib. iii. c. 6. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 1, 
«.r,8. » See Note LXXXU. 
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due to the bearer of a present so rich, as to e.xceed 
any idea which the Spaniards had formed concerning 
the value of their acquisitions in America, even after 
they had been ten years masters of Mexico, In re- 
compense of his brother's services, his authority 
was confirmed with new powers and privileges, and 
the addition of seventy leagues, extending along the 
coast, to the southward of the territory granted in 
his former patent. Almagro received the honours 
which he had so long desired. The title of adelan- 
tado, or governor, was conferred upon him, with 
jurisdiction over two hundred leagues of country, 

. stretching beyond tiie .southern limits of the province 
allotted to Pizarro. Ferdinand himself did not go 
unrewarded. He was admitted into the military or- 
der of St. Jago, a distinction always acceptable to a 
Spanish gentleman, and soon set out on his return to 
Peru, accompanied by many persons of higher rank 
than had yet served in that country.* 

Bcgiiiniiig Some account of his negotiations reached 
iLtruI" Peru before he arrived there himself. Alma- 
fweeii Pi- OTo 1)0 sooiier learned that he had obtained 

zarro and “ 

Almagro. tlic Toyal grant of an independent govern- 
ment, than pretending that Cuzco, the imperial .resi- 
dence of the Incas, lay within its boundaries, he at- 
tempted to render himself master of that important 
station. Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro prepored to op- 
pose him. Each of the contending parties was sup- 
ported by powerful adherents, and the dispute was 
on the point of being terminated by the sword, when 
Francis Pizarro arrived in the capital. The recon- 
ciliation between him and Almagro had never been 
cordial. The treachery of Pizarro in engrossing to 
himself all the honours and emoluments, which ought 
to have been divided wdth his associate, was always 
present in both their thoughts. The former, con- 

‘Zaralff. lib. ni. c. p. 11. lib. ii c. 19. Hmera, dec. 5. lib. »i.c, IS. 
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scious of his own perfidy, did not expect forgiveness ; 
the latter, feeling that he had been deceived, was im- 
patient to be avenged ; and though avarice and am- 
bition had induced them not only to dissemble their 
sentiments, but even to act in concert while in pur- 
suit of wealth and power, no sooner did they obtain 
possession of these, than the same passions which 
had formed this temporary union, gave rise to jea- 
lousy and discord. To each of them was attached a 
small band of interested dependants, who, with the 
malicious art peculiar to such men, heightened their 
suspicions, and magnified every appearance of olFence. 
But with all those seeds of enmity in their minds, and 
thus assiduously cherished, each was so thoroughly 
acquainted with the abilities and courage of his rival, 
that they equally dreaded the consequences of an 
open rupture. The fortunate arrival of Pizarro at 
Cuzco, and the address mingled with firmness which 
he manifested in his expostulations with Almagro 
and his partisans, averted that evil for the present. 
A new reconciliation took place ; the chief article of 
which was, that Almagro should attempt the con- 
quest of Chili ; and if he did not find in that province 
an establishment adequate to his merit and expec- 
tations, Pizarro, by way of indemnification, should 

Jane 13 ^ Pcru. This new 

agreement, though confirmed with the same 
sacred solemnities as their first contract, was ob- 
served with as little fidelity.'’ 

Regain- Soon after he concluded this important trans- 
Pimro Pizarro marched back to the countries 

on the sea-coast; and as he now enjoyed an in- 
terval of tranquillity undisturbed by any enemy, either 
Spanish or Indian,' he applied himself with that perse- 
vering ardour, which distinguishes his character, to in- 


^ Zarate, lib. ii. c. 13. Vega, p. 11. lib. it. c. 19. Benzo, lib. iii. c. 6. Hcn 
rent, dec. 5* lib. viL c. 8. 
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troduce a form of regular government into the extensive 
provinces subject to his authority. Though ill quali- 
fied by his education to enter into any disquisition con- 
cerning the principles of civil policy, and little accus- 
tomed by his former habits of life to attend to its 
arrangements, his natural sagacity supplied the want 
both of science and experience. He distributed the 
country into various districts; he appointed proper ma- 
gistrates to preside in each; and establislied regula- 
tions concerning the administration of justice, the col- 
lection of the royal revenue, the working of the mines, 
and the treatment of the Indians, extremely simple, but 
well calculated to j)romote the public prosperit}^ But, 
thougli, for the present, he adapted his plan to the in- 
fant state of his colony, his aspiring mind looked for- 
FoiiTida- ^ard to its future grandeur. He considered 
himself as laying the foundation of a great em- 
jnre, and deliberated long, and with much soli- 
citude, in what place he should fix the seat of govern- 
ment. Cuzco, the imperial city of the Incas, was si- 
tuated in a corner of the empire, above four hundred 
miles from the sea, and much farther from Quito, a 
province of whose value he had formed a high idea. 
No other settlement of the Peruvians was so consider- 
able as to merit the name of a town, or to allure the Spa- 
niards to fix their residence in it. But in marching 
through the country, Pizarro had been struck with the 
beauty and fertility of the valley of Riinac, one of the 
most extensive and best cultivated in Peru. There, on 
the banks of a small" river, of the same name with the 
vale which it waters and enriches, at the distance of six 
miles from Callao, the most commodious harbour in the 
Pacific ocean, he founded a city which he destined to 
1535 capital of his government. He gave it 

the name of Ciudad de Jos Reyes, either from 
the circumstance of having laid the first stone, 
at that season when the church celebrates the festival 
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of the Three Kings, or, as is more probable, in honour 
of Juana and Charles, the joint sovereigns of Castile. 
This name it still retains among the Spaniards in all 
legal and formal deeds ; but it is better known to fo- 
reigners by that of Uima^ a corruption of the ancient 
appellation of the valley in which it is situated. Un- 
der his inspection, the buildings advanced with such 
rapidity, that it soon assumed the form of a city, which, 
by a magnificent palace that he erected for himself, and 
by the stately houses built by several of his officers, 
gave, even in its infancy, some indication of its subse- 
quent grandeur.'' 

Aimagro consequencc of what had been agreed 

with Pizarro, Aimagro began his march towards 
Chili; and as he possessed in an eminent degree 
the virtues most admired by soldiers, boundless libera- 
lity and fearless courage, his standard was followed by 
five hundred and seventy men, the greatest body of 
Europeans that had hitherto been assembled in Peru. 
From impatience to finish the expedition, or from that 
contempt of hardship and danger acquired by all the 
Spaniards who had served long in America, Aimagro, 
instead of advancing along the level country on the 
coast, chose to march across the mountains by a route 
that was shorter indeed, but almost impracticable. In 
this attempt his troops were exposed to every calamity 
which men can suffer, from fatigue, from famine, and 
from the rigour of the climate in those elevated regions 
of the torrid zone, where the degree of cold is hardly 
inferior to what is felt within the polar circle. Many 
of them perished; and the survivors, when they de- 
scended into the fertile plains of Chili, had new diffi- 
culties to encounter. They found there a race of men 
jery different from the people of Peru, intrepid, hardy, 
independent, and in their bodily constitution, as well as 


' Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 12. lib. vii. c. IS. Caluucbo, Coronica, lib. i. c 37. 
Barneuvo, Lima fuodata, ii. 391. 
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vigour of spirit, nearly resembling the warlike tribes in 
North America. Thousrh filled with wonder at the first 
appearance of the Spaniards, and still more astonished 
at the operations of their cavalry, and the crfects of 
their fire-arms, the Chilese soon recovered so far from 
their surprise, as not only to defend themselves with 
obstinacy, but to attack their new enemies with more 
determined fierceness than any American nation had 
hitherto discovered. The Spaniards, however, conti- 
nued to penetrate into the country, and collected some 
considerable quantities of gold; but were so far from 
thinking of making any settlement amidst such formi- 
dable neighbours, that, in spite of all the experience 
and valour of their leader, the final issue of the expedi- 
tion still remained extremely dubious, when they were 
recalled from it by an unexpected revolution at Peru/‘ 
The causes of this important event I shall endeavour to 
.trace to their source. 

Aninsiir- So maiiy adventurers had flocked to Peru 
the from every Spanish colony in America, and all 
Mans. such high expectations of accumulating 

independent fortunes at once, that, to men possessed 
with notions so extravagant, any mention of acquiring 
wealth gradually, and by schemes of patient industry, 
would have been not only a disappointment, but an in- 
sult. In order to find occupation for men who could 
not with safety be allowed to remain inactive, Pizarro 
encouraged some of the most distinguished officers who 
had lately joined him, to invade different provinces of 
the empire, which the Spaniards had not hitherto vi- 
sited, Several large bodies were formed for this pur- 
pose; and about the time that Almagro act out for Chili, 
they marched into remote districts of the country. 
No sooner did Manco Capac, the Inca, observe 
the inconsiderate security of the Spaniards in 

Zarate, lib. iii. c. 1. Goniara Hist. c. J3I. Vega, p. 2. lib. ii. c. 20. Ovale 
Hibt. dc Chile, lib. iv. c. 13, &c. Herrera, dec. .5. lib. vi. c. 9. lij). x. c. 1 , Ate. 
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thus dispersing their troops, and that only a handful of 
soldiers remained in Cuzco, under Juan and Gonzalez 
Pizarro, than he thought that the happy period was at 
length come for vindicating his own rights, for avenging 
the wrongs of his country, and extirpating its oppres- 
sors. Though strictly watched by the Spaniards, who 
allowed him to reside in the palace of his ancestors at 
Cuzco, he found means of communicating his scheme 
to the persons who were to be intrusted with the exe- 
cution of it. Among people accustomed to revere their 
sovereign as a divinity, every hint of his will carries the 
authority of a command; and they themselves were now 
convinced, by the daily increase in the number of their 
invaders, that the fond hopes which they had long en- 
tertained of their voluntary departure were altogether 
vain. All perceived that a vigorous effort of the w 4 iole 
nation was requisite to expel them, and the preparations 
for it were carried on with the secrecy and silence pe- 
culiar to Americans. 

And pro- After soiiic unsuccessful attempts of the Inca 
^^536 niake his escape, Ferdinand Pizajrro happen- 
ing to arrive at that time in Cuzco, he obtained 
permission from him to attend a great festival which 
was to be celebrated a few leagues from the ca- 
pital. Under pretext of that solemnity, the great men 
of the empiie were assembled. As soon as the Inca 
joined them, the standard of war was erected; and in a 
short time all the fighting men from the confines of 
Quito to die frontier of Chili were in arms. Many 
Spaniards, living securely on die settlements allotted 
them, were massacred. Several detachments, as they 
marched carelessly through a country which seemed to 
be tamely submissive to their dominion, were cut off to 
a man. An army amounting (if we may believe the 
Spanish writers) to two hundred thousand men, attacked 
Cuzco, which the three brothers endeavoured to defend 
with only one hundred and seventy Spaniards. An- 
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other formidable body invested Lima, and kept the 
governor closely shut up. There was no longer any 
communication between the two cities; the numerous 
forces of the Peruvians spreading over the country, 
intercepted every messenger; and as the parties in 
Cuzco and Lima were equally unacquainted with the 
fate of their countrymen, each boded the worst concern- 
ing the other, and imagined that they themselves were 
the only persons who had survived the general extinc- 
tion of the Spanish name in Peru 
Siege of It was at Cuzco, where the Inca commanded 

Cuzco. person, that the Peruvians made their chief 
effort. During nine months they carried on the siege 
with incessant ardour, and in various forms; and though 
they displayed not the same undaunted ferocity as the 
Mexican warriors, they conducted some of their opera- 
tions in a manner which discovered greater sagacity, 
and a genius more susceptible of improvement in the mi- 
litary art. They not only observed the advantages which 
the Spaniards derived from their discipline and their 
weapons, but they endeavoured to imitate the former, 
and turned the latter against them. They armed a con- 
siderable body of their bravest warriors with the swords, 
the spears, and bucklers, which they had taken from 
the Spanish soldiers whom they had cut off in different 
parts of the country. These they endeavoured to mar- 
shal in that regular compact order, to which experience 
had taught them that the Spaniards were indebted for 
their irresistible force in action. Some appeared in the 
field with Spanish muskets, and had acquired skill and 
resolution enough to use them. A few of the boldest, 
among whom was the Inca himself, were mounted on 
the horses which they had taken, and advanced briskly 
to the charge like Spanish cavaliers, with their lancqs 
in the rest. It was more by their numbers, however. 


• V'^ega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 28. Zarate, lib. iii. c. 3 . Cicca de Leon, c. 82. Go- 
niara Hist. c. 135. Herrera, dec. 5. lib, viii. c. o. 
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than by those imperfect essays to imitate European arts 
and to employ European arms, that the Peruvians an- 
noyed the Spaniards/ In spite of the valour, heightened 
by despair, with which the three brothers defended 
Cuzco, Manco Capac recovered possession of one half 
of his capital; and in their various efforts to drive him 
out of it, the Spaniards lost Juan Pizarro, the best be- 
loved of all the brothers, together with some other 
persons of note. Worn out with the fatigue of inces- 
sant du^^ distressed with want of provisions, and de- 
spairin^of being able any longer to resist an enemy 
whose numbers daily increased, the soldiers became im- 
patient to abandon Cuzco, in hopes either of joining 
their countrymen, if any of them yet survived, or of forc- 
ing their way to the sea, and finding some means of 
escaping from a country which had been so fatal to the 
Spanish name.^ While they were brooding over those 
desponding thoughts, which their officers laboured in 
vain to dispel, Almagro appeared suddenly in the 
neighbourhood of Cuzco. 

Arrival of accounts transmitted to Almagro con- 

Aimagro, ceminp; the general insurrection of the Peru- 
ana 1110 - ^ ^ ° 

lives of his vians, were such as would have induced him 
without hesitation, to relinquish the conquest 
of Chili, and hasten to the aid of his countrymen. 
But in this resolution he was confirmed by a motive 
less generous, but more interesting. By the same mes- 
senger who brought him intelligence of the Inca’s re- 
volt, he received the royal patent creating him governor 
of Chjli, and defining the limits of his jurisdiction. 
Upon considering the tenor of it, he deemed it mani- 
fest beyond contradiction, that Cuzco lay within the 
boundaries of his government, and he was equally soli- 
citous to prevent the Peruvians from rijcovering pos- 
session of their capital, and to wrest it out of the hands 
of the Pizarros. From impatience to accomplish both, 


^ Sfc Note LXXXllI. s Ilerrcra, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 4. 
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he ventured to return by a new route ; and in marching 
through the sandy plains on the coast, he suffered from 
heat and drought, calamities of a new species, hardly 
inferior to those in which he had been involved by cold 
and famine on the summits of the Andes. 

His arrival at Cuzco was in a critical mo- 
His opera- ment. The Spaniards and Peruvians fixed 
their eyes upon him with equal solicitude. The 
former, as he did not study to conceal his pretensions, 
were at a loss whether to welcome him as a deliverer, 
or to take precautions against him as an enenfy. Tlic 
latter, knowing the points in contest between him and 
his countrymen, flattered themselves that they had more 
to hope than to dread from his operations. Aliiuigro 
himself, unacquainted with the detail of the events 
which had happened in his absence, and solicitous to 
learn the precise posture of affairs, advanced towards 
the capital slowly, and with great circumspection. 
Various negotiations with both parties were set on 
foot. The Inca conducted them on his part with much 
address. first he endeavoured to gain the friend- 
ship of Almagro ; and after many fruitless overtures, 
despairing of any cordial union with a Spaniard, he at- 
tacked him by surprise with a numerous body of chosen 
troops. But the Spanish discipline and valour main- 
tained their wonted superiority. The Peruvians were 
repulsed with such slaughter, that a great part of their 
army dispersed, and Almagro proceeded to the gates 
of Cuzco without interruption. 

The Pizarros, as they had no longer to make 
^sion^of head against the Peruvians, directed atl their 
attention towards their new enemy, and took 
measures to obstruct his entry into the capital. Pru* 
dence, however, restrained both parties for some time, 
from turning their arms against one another, while sur- 
rounded by common enemies, who would rejoice in the 
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mutual slaughter. Different schemes of accommoda- 
tion were proposed. Each endeavoured to deceive 
the other, or to corrupt Ixis followers. The generous, 
open, affable temper of Almagro gained many adhe- 
rents of the Pizarros, who were disgusted with their 
harsh domineering manners. Encouraged by this de- 
fection, he advanced towards the city by night, sur- 
prised the sentinels, or was admitted by them, and in- 
vesting the house where the two brothers resided, 
compelled them, after an obstinate defence, to surren- 
der at discretion. Almagro’s claim of jurisdiction over 
Cuzco was universally acknowledged, and a form of ad- 
ministration established in his name.’’ 

Civil war Two or three persons only were killed in 
suMcs”of hostility ; but it was soon 

Almagro, followed by scenes more bloody. Francis 
Pizarro having dispersed the Peruvians who had in- 
vested Lima, and received some considerable reinforce- 
ments from Hispaniola and Nicaragua, ordered five 
hundred men, under the command of Alonso de Alva- 
rado, to march to Cuzco, in hopes of relieving his 
brothers, if they and their garrison were not already 
cut off by the Peruvians. This body, which at that 
period of the Spanish power in America, must be 
deemed a considerable force, advanced near to the ca- 
pital before they knew that they had any enemy more 
formidable than Indians to encounter. It was with 
astonishment that they beheld their countrymen posted 
on the banks of tlie river Abancay to oppose their pro- 
gress. Almagro, however, wished rather to gain than 
to conquer them, and by bribes and promises endea- 
voured to seduce their leader. The fidelity of Alvarado 
remained unshaken ; but his talents for war were not 
equal to his virtue. Almagro amused him with various 
movements, of which he did not comprehend the mean- 

^ Zarate, lib. iii. c. 4. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 39. 31. Goiiiara Hist. c. 134. 
Herrera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. 1 — 3. 
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July 12. ^ detachment of chosen soldiers 

passed the river by night, fell upon his camp by 
surprise, broke his troops before they had time to form, 
and took him prisoner, together with his principal 
officers.' 

But docs sudden rout of this body, the contest 

iiotira- between the two rivals must have been decided, 
ad van- if Almagro had known as well how to improve 

as how to «^in a victory. Rodrigo Orgogncz, 
an officer of great abilities, who having served under 
the constable Bourbon, when he led the imperial army 
to Rome, had been accustomed to bold and decisive 
measures, advised him instantly to issue orders for 
putting to death Ferdinand and Gonzalo Pizarros, 
Alvarado, and a few other persons whom he could not 
hope to gain, and to march directly with his victorious 
troops to Lima, before the governor had time to pre- 
pare for his defence. But Almagro, though he dis- 
cerned at once the utility of the counsel, and though he 
had courage to have carried it into execution, suffered 
himself to be influenced by sentiment'i unlike those of 
a soldier of fortune grown old in service, and by 
scruples which suited not the chief of a party who had 
drawn his sword in civil war. Feelings of humanity 
restrained him from shedding the blood of his oppo- 
nents ; and the dread of being deemed a rebel, de- 
terred him from entering a province which the king had 
allotted to another. Though he knew that arms must 
terminate the dispute between him and Pizarro, and 
resolved not to shun that mode of decision, yet, with a 
timid delicacy preposterous at such a juncture, he was 
so solicitous that his rival should be considered as the 
aggressor, that he marched quietly back to Cuzco, to 
wait his approach.'' 

* Zarate, lib. iii. c. 6. Gom. Hist. c. 138. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 32. 34. Her- 
rera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. 9. 

^ Herrera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. 10, 11. 
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Di.tre.sof Pizarro was still unacquainted with all the 
Pizano. interesting events which had happened near 
Cuzco. Accounts of Almagro’s return, of the loss of 
the capital, of the death of one brother, of the imprison- 
ment of the other two, and of the defeat of Alvarado, 
were brought to him at once. Such a tide of misfor- 
tunes almost overwhelmed a spirit which had conti- 
nued firm and erect under the rudest shocki of ad- 
versity. But the necessity of attending to his own 
safety, as well as the desire of revenge, preserved him 
Hi. artful from sinking under it. He took measures for 
conduct. [jQtjj Jjjg wonted sagacity. As he had the 
command of the sea-cost, and expected considerable 
supplies both of men and military stores, it was no less 
his interest to gain time, and to avoid action, than it 
was that of Almagro to precipitate operations, and 
bring the contest to a speedy issue. He had recourse 
to arts which he had formerly practised with success ; 
and Almagro was again weak enough to suffer himself 
to be amused with a prospect of terminating their dif- 
ferences by some amicable accommodation. By vary- 
ing his overtures, s^nd shifting his ground as often as it 
suited his purpose, sometimes seeming to yield to every 
thing which his rival could desire, and then retracting 
all that he had granted, Pizarro dexterously protracted 
the negotiation to such a length, that, though every day 
was precious to Almagro, several months elapsed without 
coming to any final agreement. While the attention of 
Almagro, and of the officers with whom he consulted, 
was occupied in detecting and eluding the fraudulent 
intentions of the governor, Gonzalo Pizarro and Alva- 
rado found means to corrupt the soldiers to whose cus- 
tody they were committed, and not only made their 
escape themselves, but persuaded sixty of the men who 
formerly guarded them to ■ accompany their flight.' 
Fortune having thus delivered one of his brothers, the 

• Zarate, lib. iii. c. 8. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. U. c. 14. 
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governor scrupled not at one act of perfidy more to pro- 
cure the release of the other. He proposed that every 
point in controversy between Almagro and himself 
should be submitted to the decision of their sovereiffn : 
that until his award was known, each should retain 
undisturbed possession of whatever part of the country 
he now occupied ; that Ferdinand Pizarro should be 
set at liberty, and return instantly to Spain, together 
with the officers, whom Almagro purposed to send 
thither to represent the justice of his claims. Obvious 
as the design of Pizarro was in those propositions, and 
familiar as his artifices might now have been to his op- 
ponent, Almagro, with a credulity approaching to in- 
fatuation, relied on his sincerity, and concluded an 
agreement on these terms."' 

rj. The moment that Ferdinand Pizarro reco- 

His pre- 
parations vered his liberty, the governor, no longer fet- 
tered in his operations by anxiety about his 
brother’s life, threw off every disguise which his con- 
cern for it had obliged him to assume. The treaty was 
forgotten; pacific and conciliating measures were no 
more mentioned ; it whs in the field he oj)enly declared, 
and not in the cabinet ; by arms, and not by negotia- 
tion ; that it must now be determined who should be 
master of Peru. The rapidity of his preparations suit- 
ed such a decisive resolution. Seven hundred men 
i:38 soon ready to march towards C^zco. The 

command of these was given to his two brothers, 
in whom he could perfectly confide for the execution of 
his most violent schemes, as they were urged on, not 
only by the enmity flowing from the rivalship between 
their family and Almagro, but animated with the desire 
of vengeance, excited by recollection of their own recent 
disgrace and sufferings. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to cross the mountains in the direct road between Lima 


^ Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iii. c. 9. Zarate, lib. iii. c. 9. Gomara Hist c. 140. 
Vega, p. 1 1 . lib. ii. c. 35. 
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and Cuzco, they marched towards the south along the 
coast as far as Nasca, and then turning to the left, pe- 
netrated through the defiles in that branch of the Andes 
which lay between them and the capital. Almagro, 
instead of hearkening to some of his officers, who ad- 
vised him td attempt the defence of those difficult 
passes, waited the approach of the enemy in the plain 
of Cuzco. Two reasons seem to have induced him to 
take this resolution. His followers amounted hardly 
to five hundred, and he was afraid of weakening such 
a feeble body by sending any detachment towards the 
mountains. His cavalry far exceeded that of the ad- 
verse party, both in number and discipline, and it was 
only in an open country that he could avail himself of 
that advantage. 

The Pizarros advanced without any obstruc- 

Hu aimy i 

marehe. tion, but what arosc from the nature of the 
to uaco. horrid regions through which they 

marched. As soon as they reached the plain, both 
factions were equally impatient to bring this long pro- 
tracted contest to an issue. Though countrymen and 
friends, the subjects of the same sovereign, and each 
with the royal standard displayed ; and though they 
beheld the mountains that surrounded the plain in 
which they were drawn up, covered with a vast multi- 
tude of Indians, assembled to enjoy the spectacle of 
their mutual carnage, and prepared to attack whatever 
party remained master of the field ; so fell and impla- 
cable was the rancour which had taken possession of 
every breast, that not, one pacific counsel, not a single 
overture towards accommodation, proceeded from either 
side. Unfortunately for Almagro, he was so worn out 
with the fatigues of service, to which his advanced age 
was unequal, that, at this crisis of his fate, he could 
not exert his wonted activity ; and he was obliged to 
commit the leading of his troops to Orgognez, who, 
though an officer of great merit, did not possess the 
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indig-nation of a veteran leader long accustomed to 
. , , victory. He endeavoured to save himself by 

Ami taken. , j 

flight, but was taken prisoner, and guarded 
with the strictest vigilances*’ 

The Indians, instead of executing the resolution 
which they had formed, retired quietly after the battle 
was over; and in the history of the New World, there 
is not a more striking instance of the wonderful ascen- 
dant which the Spaniards had acquired over its inha- 
bitants, than that, after seeing one of the contending 
parties ruined and dispersed, and the other weakened 
and fatigued, they had not courage to fall upon their 
enemies, when fortune presented an opportunity of at- 
tacking them with such advantage.'* 

New expc- Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, 
ditioiis. found there a considerable booty, consist- 

ing partly of the gleanings of the Indian treasures, and 
partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists from 
the spoils of Peru and Chili. But so far did this, and 
whatever the bounty of their leader could add to it, fall 
below the high ideas of the recompense which they 
conceived to be due to their me|it, that Ferdinand Pi- 
zarro, unable to gratify such extravagant expectations, 
had recourse to the same expedient which his brother 
had employed on a similar occasion, and endeavoured 
to find occupation for this turbulent assuming spirit, in 
order to prevent it from breaking out into open mutiny. 
With this view, he encouraged his mo8t |tctive officers 
to attempt the discovery and reduction M various pro- 
vinces which had not hitherto submitted to the Spa- 
niards. To every standard erected by the leaders who 
undertook any of those new expeditions, volunteers re- 
sorted with the ardour and hope peculiar to the age. 
Severid of Almagro’s soldiers joined them, and thus 
Pizarro h^ the satisfaction of being delivered both 

V Z«i%te, lib. UL c. 11, IS. Vega, p. 11. lib. il. c. 36 — 38. Herrera, dec. 6. 
Jib. ill. c. lO-r-12. Hb. iv. c. 1 — 6. 

4 ZaratCp |jb. iii. c. 11. A'’egt, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 38. 
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from the importunity of his discontented friends, and 
the dread of lus ancient enemies.'' 

Atniagro Almagro himself remained for several months 
ill custody, under all the anguish of suspense. 
For although his doom was detennined by the Pizarros 
from the moment that he fell into their hands, prudence 
constrained them to defer gratifying their vengeance, 
until the soldiers who had served under him, as well as 
several of their own followers in whom they could not 
perfectly confide, had left Cuzco. As soon as they set 
out upon their difi’erent expeditious, Almagro was im- 
c..n- peached of treason, formally tried, and con- 
.lenmcd, dgntmed to die. The sentence astonished him ; 
and though he had often braved death with undaunted 
spirit in the field, its approach under this ignominious 
form appalled him so much, that he had recourse to 
abject supplications, unworthy ofliis former fame. He 
besought the Pizarros to remember the ancient friend- 
ship between their brother and him, and how much he 
had contributed to the prosperity of their family ; he 
reminded them of the humanity with which, in opposi- 
tion to the repeated remonstrances of his own most at- 
tached friends, he had spared their lives when he had 
them in his power ; he conjured them to pity his age 
and infirmities, and to suffer him to pass the wretched^ 
remainder of his days in bewailing his crimes, and in 
making his peace with Heaven. The entreaties, says 
a Spanish hi^orian, of a man so much beloved, touched 
many an un^eling heart, and drew tears from many a 
stern eye. But the brothers remained inflexible. As 
soon as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, he met 
it with the dignity and fortitude of a veteran. He was 
And put strangled in prison, and afterward publicly be- 
to death, ijeaded. He suffered in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age, and left one son by an Indian woman of Pa- 
nama, whom, though at that time a prisoner in Liiha, 

Zarate, lib. Hi. c. 1C. Gomara Hiat. c. 141. Herrera, dec. 6. lib* iv. c: 7. 
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he named as successor to his government, pursuant to 
a power which the emperor had granted him.* 

1999. .As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all 
o? intercourse with Spain was suspended, the de- 
ofSpiin extraordinary transactions there did 

eonoem-' not soon reach the court. Unfortunately for 
•tate of the victorious faction, the first intelligence was 
Peru. brought thither by some of Almagro’s officers, 
who lefit the country upon the ruin of their cause ; and 
they related what had happened, with every circum- 
stance unfavourable to^izarro and his brothers. Their 
ambition, their breach of the most solemn engagements, 
their violence and cruelty, were painted with all the 
malignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro, who arrived soon after, and appeared in 
court with extraordinary splendour, endeavoured to 
efface the impression which their accusations had made, 
and to justify his brother and himself by representing 
Almagro as the aggressor. The emperor and his mi- 
nisters, though they could not pronounce which of the 
contending factions was most criminal, clearly discerned 
the fatal tendency of their dissensions. It was obvious, 
that while the leaders, intrusted with the conduct of 
two infant colonies, employed the arms which should 
have been turned against the common enemy, in de- 
stroying one another, all attention to the public good 
must cease, and there, was reason to dread that the In- 
dians might improve t% advantage whidi Ihe disunion 
of the Spaniard presei^ed to then}, and. eatiipate both 
the victors an 4 vanquished. But the evil was more 
apparent than the remedy. Where the information 
which had been received was so defective and su^- 
cious, and the scene of aclion so remote, it was almost 
hnpossilde to. i^alk out the line of conduct th^t ought 
to be foUo^d, and before any pli^;^.that should be ap- 


• Zir«t£;^ul. c. t*. Gonwra Hist. «. 141. Vcn.p. 11. Uk ii. e. S», Her- 
ren, dcc.^ia‘ i*. c. 9. lib. V. c. 1. 
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proved of in Spain could be carried into execution, the 
situation of the parties, and the circumstances of affairs, 
might alter so entirely as to render its effects extremely 
pernicious. 

Vaca de Nothing therefore i^ained but to send a 
kS**” person to Peru, vested with extensive and 
ih^*r discretionary power, who, after viewing de- 
Impie liberately the posture of affairs with his own 
eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the 
conduct of the different leaders, should be autho> 
rized to establish the government in that form which 
he deemed most conducive to the interest of the 
parent state, and the welfare of the colony. The 
man selected for .this important charge was Christo- 
val Vaca de Castro, a judge in the court of royal 
audience at Valladolid ; and his abilities, integrity, 
and firmness, justified the choice. His instructions, 
though ample, >Vere not such as to fetter him in his 
operations. According to the different aspect of 
affairs, he had power to take upon him different 
characters. If he found the governor still alive, he 
was to assume only the title of judge, to maintain 
the appearance of acting in concert with him, and 
to guard against giving any just cause of offence to 
a man who had merited so highly of his country. 
But if Pizarro were dead, he was intrusted with a 
commissi<m that he might then produce, by which 
he was i^pqjinted his succ^or in||he government 
of Peru, 'rtis attention to Pizarro, hovirever, heems 
to have fiow^ rather from dread of his power, than 
from any approbation of his measures ; for at the 
very time that the court seemed so solicitous not to 
lit^te him, his brother Ferdinand was arrested at 
Miii^d, and confined to a prison, where he renisltied 
above ll^Veniy years.* 

‘ Qdffiara HUt c. I tt. VfgH, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 40. Hcrrvntf dec. 6. IU>. viii. 
c. 10, 11. lib. X. c. 1, 
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ijm While Vaca de Castro was preparing for 
Hripera voyage, events of great moment hap- 
among his pened in Peru. The governor, considering 
0 owcr.. upon the death of Almagro, as the 

unrivalled possessor o| that vast empire, proceeded 
to parcel out its territories among the conquerors ; 
and had this division been made with any degree of 
impartiality, the extent of country which he had to 
bestow, was sufficient to have gratified his friends, and 
to have gained his enemies. But Pizarro conducted 
this transaction, not with the equity and candour of 
a judge attentive to discover and to reward merit, 
but with the illiberal spirit of a party-leader. Large 
districts, in parts of the country most cultivated and 
populous, were set apart as his own property, or 
granted to his brothers, his adherents and favourites. 
To others, lots less valuable and inviting were as- 
signed. The followers of Almagro> amongst whom 
were many of the original adventurers to whose 
valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted for 
his success, were totally excluded from any portion 
in those lands, towards the acquisition of which they 
had contributed so largely. As the vanity of every 
individual set an immoderate value upon his own 
services, and the idea of each concerning the recom- 
pense due to them rose gradually to a more exorbi- 
tant height in proportion as their conquests ex- 
tended, all whg were: disappointed in their expec- 
tations exclaimed loudly against the rapaciousness 
and partiality ®f the governor. The |j|i)^ns of Al- 
magro murmured in secret, and meditafad revenge." 
Progrew Rapid as the progpress of the Spaniards in 
^lni»h Soqth America had been since Pizarro landed 
«riu>. intern, their avidity of dominion was not 
yet satisfied- The officers to whom Ferdinand Pi- 
3^ no ^ve 4 he command of, different detachments, 

* VrgH» p. 11. lib. iii. c. 2. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. viii. c. 5. 
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penetrated into sev'eral new provinces, and though 
some of them were exposed to great hardships in 
the cold and barren regions of the Andes, and others 
suffered distress not inferior amidst the woods and 
marshes of the plains, they made discoveries and 
conquests which not only extended their knowledge 
of the country, but added considerably to the terri- 
tories of Spain in the New World. Pedro de Val- 
divia reassumed Almagro’s scheme of invading Chili, 
and, notwithstanding the fortitude of the natives in 
defending their possessions, ’made such progress in 
the conquest of the country, that he founded the 
city of St. Jago, and gave a beginning to the esta- 
blishment of the Spanish dominion in that province.* 
Remark- enterprises undertaken about 

ubieeap^e- this period, that of Cionzalo Pizarro was the 
Gorizaio most remarkable. The governor, who seems 
Pizarro. rcsolvcd that no person in Peru should 

possess any station of distinguished eminence or 
authority but those of his own family, had deprived 
Benalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, of his command 
in that kingdom, and appointed his brother Gonzalo 
to take the government of it. He instructed him to 
attempt the discovery and conquest of the country 
to the east of the Andes, which, according to the 
information of the Indians, abounded with cinnamo.n 
and other valuable spices. Gonzalo, not inferior 
to any of his brothers in courage, and no less ambi- 
tious of acquiring distinction, eagerly engaged in 
this difficult service. He set out from Quito at the 
head of three hundred and forty soldiers, near one 
half of whom were horsemen ; with four thousand 
Indians to carry their provisions. In forcing their 
way through the defiles, or over the ridges of the 
Andes, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither of 
which they were accustomed, proved fatal to the 

” Zarate* lib. iit. c. 1.7. Ovalie* lib. ii. c. I* &c. 
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greater part of their wretcheci atteiidaats. The Spa- 
H»rd,wp, “iards, though more, .robust, ^ inured to 
I'^Zrc. ® variety of cUmates, sufl^ed i^nsiderably, 
and loit'spine.^esu; but whepthey deitcended 
into the low country, .thpir distress increased. Duri^ 
two months it ASfio^ incessantly, without any inter- 
val of fair weather toi^ enough to dty their clothes.’^ 
The iihraense plains up<»i which they were row en- 
terini^, either "«dtogether without inhabitants, or oc- 
dupied by the rudest and least industrious tribes in 
‘^ew MHorld, yielded Httle subsistence. They 
could nOt advance a step but as they cut a road 
through woods, or made it through marshes. Such 
incessant toil, smd continual scarcity of food, seem 
more than suffich^t to have exhausted and dispirited 
any troops, the fortitude and perseverance of 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century vrore insu- 
perable; Allured by frequent but false accounts of 
rich -countries before them, they persisted in strug- 
gling on, until they ^feache^ the banks of the Coca 
or Napo, one rivers whose waters pour 

into the Maragnofi,. and contribute to its grandeur. 
Tiiete, with hainite labour, they built a bark, which 
they expected ivould ’prove great utility, in con- 
veying them over rivers, procuring provisions, 
and in i^loring the coR^tiy. This was manned 
with fifty soldiers, under the command of Francis 
Orellana, the P^kser next in rank to Pizarro. The 
Stoeam <ce^e4^|hem down with such rapidity, that 
they Wtt^'Ri^itolu: a-head of their countrymen, who 
f^owed'^bwlpitod with difficulty by land. 
ncMrted At this distance from his commander, Orel- 
Iwa, a youngman of an aspiring mind, began 
’ . to fancy himself inde^dent, faffi transported 

with t||§;p|edopunaot passion of the age, he formed 
ffie seh^e ofdistinguishing himsdlf as a discoverer, 

^ ZavAto, lib. iv. c. 9. 
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by following the course of the Marag&oh, 4iatil it 
joined the ocean, and by surveying the vast r^ons 
through which it flows. This scheme of Orellana’s 
was as bold as it was treacherous. For, if he be 
chargeable with the guilt of having violated his duty 
to his commander, and with having abandoned his 
fellow-soldiers in a pathless desert, where they had 
hardly any hopes of success, or even of safety, but 
what were founded on the service which they ex- 
pected from the bark ; his crime is, in some measure, 
balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a 
navigation of near two thousand leagues, through 
unknown nations, in a vessel hastily constructed, 
with green*’ timber, and by very unskilful hands, 
without provisions, without a compass, or a pilot. 
But his courage and alacrity supplied every defect. 
Sails down Committing himself fearlessly to the guidance 
the Ma- of the stream, the Napo bore him along to 
nignon. gouth, Until he reached the great channel 
of the Maragnon. Turning with it towards the coast, 
he held on his course in that direction. He made 
frequent descents on both sides of the river, some-, 
times seizing by force of arms the provisions of the 
fierce savages seated on its banks ; and sometimes 
procuring a supply of food by a friendly intercourse 
with more gentle tribes. After a long series of dan- 
gers, which he encountered with amazing fortitude, 
and of distresses which he supported with no less 
magnanimity, he reached the ocean, ^ where ttw 
perils awaited him. These be likcw||^ surmounted^ 
and got safe to the Spanish settlemi^^in the island 
Cubagua; from thence he sailed to Spain. The 
vanity natural to travellers who visit regions un- 
known to the rest of mankind; and ^ art of an ad- 
venturer, solicitous ta, magnify his own, -merit, cim- 
curred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary 

I S*« Xole LXX.MV. 
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proportion of tbe marvellous in the narrative of his 
voyage. He pretemled to have discovered nations 
so rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered 
with plates of gold ; and described 4 republic of wo- 
men so warlike and powerful,- as, to have extended 
their dominion over a considerable tract of the fertile 
plains which he bad visited. Extravagant as those 
titles were, they gave rise to an opinion, that a re- 
gion abounding with gold, distinguished by the 
name of El Domdo, and a community of Amazons, 
were to be found in this part of the New World ; 
and such is the propensity, .of mankind to believe 
what is wonderful, that it has been slowly and with 
difRculty that reason and observation have exploded 
those fables. The voyage, however, even when 
stripped of every romantic embellishment, deserves 
to be recorded, not only as one of the most memora- 
ble occurrences in that adventurous age, but as the 
first event which led to any certain knowledge of 
the extensive countries that stretch eastward from 
the Andes to the ocean.' 

jvutrejjof ^0 words Can describe the consternation 
Pwarro. gf pizatro, when he did not find the bark at 
the confluence of the Napo and Maragnon, where 
he had ordered Orellana to wait for him. He would 
not allow himself to suspect that a man, whom he 
had intrusted with such an important command, 
could be so base and so unfeeling, as to desert him 
at such a Juncture. But imputing his absence from 
the place of r^dezvous to some unknown accident, 
he advanced above fifty leagues along the banks of 
the Maragnon, expecting every moment to see the 

1S41 appear with a supply of provisions. At 

length he came up with an oflScer whom Orel- 
lana had left to perish in the desert, because he had 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c. 4. Gomara HiM. c. Vega, p. 11. lib, iii. c. 4. Her- 
rera, dec. 6. lib. xi. c. 2 — 3. Rodri^uca El 31aragnt>n y Aii)ai:oiiai», lib. i. c. 3. 
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the courag^e to remonstrate again-st his perfidy. From 
him he learned the extent of Orellana’s crime, and his 
followers perceived at once their own desperate si- 
tuation, when deprived of their only resource. The 
spirit of the stoutest-hearted veteran sunk within him, 
and all demanded to be led back instantly. Pizarro, 
though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did 
not oppose their inclination. But he was ppw twelve 
hundred miles from Quito ; and in that march 
the Spaniards encountered hardships greater than 
those which they had endured in their progress out- 
ward, without the alluring hopes which then soothed 
and animated them under. their sufferings. Hunger 
compelled them to feed on roots, and berries, to eat 
all their dogs and horses, to devour the most loath- 
some reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather of their 
saddles and sword-belts. Four thousand Indians, and 
two hundred and ten Spaniards, perished in this wild 
disastrous expedition, which continued near two 
years ; and as fifty men were aboard the bark with 
Orellana, only fourscore got back to Quito. These 
were naked like savages, and so emaciated with fa- 
mine, or worn out with fatigue, that they had more 
the appearance of spectres than of men." 

Nmnberof But, instead of returning to enjoy the re- 
pose which his condition required, Pizarro, 
Peru. on entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal 
event that threatened calamities more dreadful to 
him than those through which he had passed. From 
the time that his brother made that partial division 
of his conquests which has been mentioned, the ad- 
herents of Almagro, considering themselves as pro- 
scribed by the party in power, no longer entertained 
any hope of bettering their condition. Great num- 
bers in despair resorted to Lima, where the house of 

* Znrat^, lib. iv. c. 2— p. 1 1. Irb. iii. c. .> — S, 14. Jlerrcri*, dec, b. 
lib. viii. c. 7, 8. Jib. U. c. 2 — !), dec. 7. lib. iii. c. (4. Pi^r. Varonc^, lllustr. 
J49, &.C. 
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yotiDg Almagro was always open to tbem, and the 
slender portion of bis father's fortune, which the go- 
vernor allowed him to enjoy, was spent in affording 
them subsistence. The warm attachment with which 
every person who hkd served under the elder Alma- 
grq' devoted himself to his interests, was c^ickly 
tramii^R^red to his son, Who was now grown up to the 
age of mmihood, and possessed all the qualities which 
Consider c^iphvate , the affections of soldiers. Of a 
graceful ^pearance, dexterous at all martial 
exerpises, bold, 'open, generous, he se^edto 
be formed for command ; and as his. father, 
conscious of his own inferiority, from the total want 
of educations and been extremely attentive to have 
him instructed in every science becoming a gentle- 
man ; the accomplishments which he had acquired 
heightened the respect of his followers, as they gave 
him distinction and eminence among illiterate adven- 
turers. In this young man the Almagrians found a 
point of union Which they Wanted, and looking up to 
him as their head, were ready to undertake any thing 
for his advancement. Nor was affection for Almagro 
their only incitement ; they were urged on by their 
own distresses. Many of them, destitute of common 
necessaries, and weary of loitering away life, a bur-, 
den to' their chief, or to such of their associates as 
had saved some remnant of their fortune from pillage 
and coi^scation, longed impatiently for an occasion 
to exerf their activity and courage,, and began to de- 
ifberate howC^ey might be avenged on the author 
.dtrapire of all t^r misery. Their ffequent calnds did 
'*** not pass unobserved ; and the governor vras 
Ibmuo. warned to be on his guard dgkinst men who 
Meditated some desperate deed, and had resolutibn 
to exeptaie it. Buf; di^r from the native intrepidity 
of his mind, or froid contempt of persons whose po- 

x See Note LXXXVi 
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verty seemed to render their machinations of little 
consequence, he disregarded the admonitions of his 
friends. “ Be in no pain,” said he carelessly, about 
my life ; it is perfectly safe, as long as every man in 
Peru knows that I can in a moment cut off any head 
which dares to harbour S thought against it.” This 
security gave the Almagrians full leisure to digest 
and ripen every part of their scheme; and Juan de 
Herrada, an officer of great abilities, who had the 
charge of Almagro’s education, todk the direction of 
their consultations,, with ail the zeal which this con- 
nexion inspired, and with all the authority which the 
ascendant that he was known to have over the mind 
of his pupil g^ve him. 

On Sunday the 26th of June, at mid-day, the sea- 
son of tranquillity and repose in all sultry climates, 
Herrada, at the head of eighteen of the most deter- 
mined conspirators, sallied out of Almagro’s house 
in complete armour ; and, drawing they* swords, as 
they advanced hastily towards the governor’s palace, 
cried out, “ Long live the king, but let the tyrant 
die !” Their associates, warned of their motions by 
a signal, were in arms at different stations ready to 
support them. Though Pizarro was usually surrounded 
by such 'a numerous train of attendants as suited the 
magnificence of the most opulent subject of the age in 
which he lived, yet as he was just risen from table, and 
most of his domestics had retired to their own apart- 
ments, the conspirators passed through the two outer 
courts of the palace unobserved, were at the 

bottom .of the staircase, before a page in waiting could 
give the alarm to his master, who was conversing witli 
a. few Mends in a large h^l.. The governor, whose 
steady mimi bo form of danger could, appal, starting 
up, caUed for aims, and connnand^ Franpsco d,e 
Chaves to make fast the door. But that officer, who 
did not retain so much presence of mind as to obey 
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this prudent order, running to the top of the staircase, 
wildly asked the conspirators what they meant, and 
whither they were going ? Instead of answering, they 
stabbed him to the heart, and burst into the hall. 
Some of the persons who were there threw themselves 
from the windows ; others attempted to fly ; and a few 
drawing their swords followed their 'reader into an 
inner apartment. The conspirators, animated with 
having the objebt of their vengeance now in view, 
rushed forward after them. Pizarro, with no other 
arms than his sword and buckler, defended the entry ; 
and, supported by his half-brother Alcantara, and his 
little knot of friends, he maintained the unequal contest 
with intrepidity worthy of his past exploits, and with 
the vigour of a youthful combatant. “ Courage,” 
cried he, “ companions ! we are yet enow to make 
those traitors repent of their audacity.” But the armour 
of the conspirators protected them, while every thrust 
they made, took effect. Alcantara fell dead at his 
brother’s feet ; his other defenders were mortally 
wounded. The governor, so weary that he could 
hardly wield his sword, and no longer able to parry 
the many weapons furiously aimed at him, received a 
deadly thrust full in his throat, sunk to the ground, 
and expired. 

Aimagro slain, the assassins ran 

*ciinoy‘ out into the streets, and waving; their bloody 

ledged aa , i-i iii®.-, 

his sue- swords, proclaimed the death of the tyrant, 
ceasor. ^ijQye two hundred of their associates having 
joined them, they conducted young Almagro in solemn 
procession through the city, and assembling the ma- 
gistrates and principal citizens, compelled them to 
acknowledge him as lawful successor to his father in 
his government. The palace of Pizarro, together with 
the houses of several of his adherents, were pillaged by 
the soldiers, who had the satisfaction at once of being 
avenged on their enemies, and of enriching themselves 
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by the spoils of those through whose jianijs all the 
wealth of Peru had passed.® 

New Bp- boldness and success of the conspiracy, 

as well as the name and popular qualities of 
* Almagro, drew many soldiers to his standard. 
Every adventurer of desperate fortune, all who were 
dissatisfied wffh Pizarro, and from the rapaciousness of 
his government in the latter years of his life the number 
of malecontents was considerable, declared without he- 
sitation in favour of Almagro, and he was soon at the 
head of eight hundred of the most gallant veterans in 
Peru. As his youth and inexperience disqualified him 
from talcing the command of them himself, he appoint- 
ed Herrada to act as general. But though Almagro 
speedily collected such a respectable force, tlie acqui- 
escence in his government was far from being general. 
Pizarro had left many friends to whom his memory was 
dear ; the barbarous assassination of a man to whom 
his country was so highly indebted, filled every im- 
partial person with horror. The ignominious birth of 
Almagro, as well as the doubtful title on which he 
founded his pretensions, led others to consider him as 
a usurper. The officers who commanded in some 
provinces refused to recognise his authority, until it was 
confirmed by the emperor. In others, ])articularly at 
Cuzco, the royal standard was erected, and prepara- 
tions were begun in order to revenge the murder of 
their ancient leader. 

Arrival of Thosc sceds of discord, which could not 
vawde have Iain long dormant, acquired great vi- 
gour and activity, when the arrival of Vaca 
de Castro was known. After a long and disastrous 
voyage, he was driven by stress of weather into a 
small harbour in the province of Popayan; and 
proceeding from thence by Imid, after a journey no 

*• Zarate, lib. iv. c. 6 — 8. Gomara Hist. c. Vega, p. 11. ilb. iii. 

c. 5— r. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. x. c. 4—7. Haarro Var, llluvt. p, IBil. 
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less tedious (Uaa di^tili(, be r^bed Quito. In 
his way he rejjfived' aceouaU death, 
who«>- and |>f ftveats wl^ch ]6llo:wed upon it. 

produced ,t&© royal oominis- 
v*moi. sion Um governor of J*eru, with 

the same p^vil^s;and, authority ; #(nd , his juris- 
diction acknowldiged ^thou^i^esitation by 
Benalcazar, ad^n^o. or lieutenant-general for the 
emperor in Pop|@^, and by Podro de Puelles, who, 
in the absepoe ^l^iGonzald Pijs^ro, had the com- 
mandcof th^ .trdpps. left in Quito. de Castro 

not only assilhied the supreme authority, buf shewed 
that he possessed the talents which the exercise of 
it at that juncture required. By his induence and 
address he soon assembled such a body of- troops, 
as hot only to set him above all Jear of being ex- 
posed to any insjUlt ,|Pom the adyerse^arty, but en- 
abled him to advance from Quito with the dignity 
that became bis character. By dispatching persons 
of <|}flifidence to the different settlements in Peru, 
with a formal notification of his arrival and of his 
commission, he communicated to his countrymen the 
royal pleasure with respect to the government of 
the country. By private emissaries, he excited 
such ic^cers as had discovered their disapprobation 
of Alinagro’s proceedings, to manifest their duty to 
their ^yereign by supporting the -person honoured 
with il^ commission. Those measures vvere pro- 
ductiW bf great effects. Ehbouruscd by the ap- 
pipatch cff the 'new governor,, or prepared by his ma- 
chinations, the loyal were confirmed in tl||^ priitci- 
ple< and wvovfed them with greater bohihieas ; the 
rimid i^fuTed^to decUre their sentiments ;,the neur 
tral and ^ycring, finding it necessary to, choose a 
side, l^g^n tn::leuh l^hat ^ upiy appeared to 
be the safest, as wed as the most just.*‘ 

till. ir>, c.-t. C* • <5oni«i*, c, 14^, 147. Herrera, 

dec. 64*1®. rl -c. 7,'^c. 
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Conduct Almagro observed the rapid progress of 
of Ainu- this spirit of disaffection to cause, and in 
order to give an effectual i^eckv to it before 
the arrival of Vaca de Castro, he set oat at the head 
of his troops for Cuzco, where the most con- 
sideral^ie body of opponents had erected the 
ro;^al standardtl ander the command bf Pedro Alvarez 
Holguin. During his march thith^, Herrada, the 
skilfbl guide of his youth, and ofli^i^'CooBSels, died; 
and from that time his measures llvere conspicuous 
for their violence, but concerted with liQile sagacity, 
and elt^uted with no addfesS. Holguin, who* with 
forces fSr inferior to those of the opposite party, was 
descending towards the coast at the very time that 
Almagro was on his way ft) Cuzco, deceived his un- 
experienced advereary by a very simple stratagem, 
avoided an engagement, and effected a junction 
with Alvarado, an ‘officer, of note, who had been 
the first to declare against Almagro as a usurper. 

P Soon, after, Vaca rfe Castro entered tlieir 

of Vaca de camp with the troops which he brought from 
Quito, and erecting the royal standard be- 
fore his own tent, he declared that, as governor, he 
would discharge in person all the functions of gene- 
ral of their combined forces. Though formed by t^ie. 
tenor of his past life to the habits of a sedentai^ and 
pacific profession, he at onCe assumed the activity 
and discovered the decision of an officer long, ac- 
customed to command. Knowing his. strength, to 
be now far... superior to that of the enethy, he was 
impatient fo terminate the contest by a Nor 

did the followers of Almagro, who had neThopes bf 
obiaining a pardon for a crime so atrocious as#d^ 
murderbf the governor, decline that mode 6 t 
se L 16. Cl^^az, about two htm- 

dred miles fronti Cuzbo, and fought with all 
the fierce animosity inspire^ by thb violence of civil 

VOI.. VII. 
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rage, the rancour of private enmity, the eagerness 
of revenge, and the last efforts of despair. Victory, 
Defeat. remaining long doubtful, declared at 

Aimagro. jagt foy Vaca de Castro., The superior num- 
ber of his troops, his own intrepidity, and the mar- 
tial talents of Francisco de Carvajal, a veteran officer 
formed under the Great Captain in the wars of Italy, 
and who on that day laid the foundation of his future 
fame in Peru, triumphed over the bravery of his op- 
ponents, though led on by young Aimagro with a 
gallant spirit, worthy of a better cause, and deserv- 
ing another fate. The carnage was great in pro- 
portion to the number of the combatants. Many of 
the vanquished, especially such as were conscious 
that they might be charged with being accessary to 
the assassination of Pizarro, rushing oq the swords 
of the enemy, chose to fall like soldiers, rather than 
wait an ignominious doom. Of fourteen hundred 
men, the total amount of combatants on both sides, 
five hundred lay dead on the field, and the number 
of the wounded was still greater.' 

Severity ' ^ t^e military talents displayed by Vaca 
of hi. pro- dg Castro, both in the council and in the field, 

ceedings. • j i i ^ 

surprised the adventurers m Peru, they were 
still more astonished at his condiict after the vic- 
tory. As he was by nature a rigid dispenser of 
justice, and persuaded that it required examples of 
extraordinary severity to restrain the licentious 
spirit of soldiers so far removed from the seat of 
government, he proceeded directly to try his pri- 
soners as rebels. Forty were condemned to suffer 
the death of traitors, others were banished from 
Peru; Their leader, who made his escape from the 
battle, being betrayed by some of his officers, was 
publicly beheaded in CuzcO ; and in' him the name 

« Zamte, lib. iv. c. 12—19. Goraara. c. 148. Vega, p- 11, lib. iii. e. 11—18. 
Herrera, dec. 7. lib. i. c. 1—3. lib. iii. c. 1 — 11. 
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of Almagro, and the spirit of the party, was ex- 
tinct.' 

CoDJoita- During those violent convulsions in Peru, 
the em- the emperor and his ministers vyere intently 
employed in preparing regulations, by which 

Amir* hoped, not only to re-establish trauquil- 
rka. lity there, but to introduce a more perfect 
system of internal policy into all their settlements 
in the New World. It is manifest from all the 
events recorded in the history of America, tliat, rapid 
and extensive as the Spanish conquests there had 
been, they were not carried on by any regular exer- 
tion of the national force, but by the occasional 
efforts of private adventurers. After fitting out a 
few of the first armaments for discovering new re- 
gions, the court of Spain, during the busy reigns of 
Ferdinand and of Charles V., the former the most 
intriguing prince of the age, and the tatter the most 
ambitious, was encumbered with such a multiplicity 
of schemes, and involved in war with so many na- 
tions of Europe, that he had not leisure to attend 
to distant and less interesting objects. The care of 
prosecuting discovery, or of attempting conquest, 
was abanaoned to individuals ; and with such ardour 
did men push forward in this new career, on which 
novelty, the spirit of adventure, avarice, ambition, 
and the hope of meriting heaven, prompted them 
with combined influence to enter, that in less than 
half a century almost the whole of that extensivo 
empire which Spain now possesses in the New 
World, was subjected to its dominion. As the Spa- 
nish court contributed nothing towards the various 
expeditions undertaken in America, it was not en- 
titled to claim much from their success. The so- 
vereignty of the conquered provinces, with the fifth 
of the gold and silver, was reserved for the crown ; 

f ZanU, lib. It. c. tl. Gomin, c. 190. Herrera, dee. T, lib. ifi. c. It. lib. vi. 
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every thing else was seized by the associates in each 
expedition as their own right. The plunder of the 
countries which they invaded served to indemnify 
them for what they had expended in equipping 
themselves for the service, and the conquered terri- 
tory was divided among theni, according to rules 
which custom had introduced, as permanent esta- 
blishments which their successful valour merited. 
In the infancy of those settlements, when their ex- 
tent as. well as their valour were unknown, many 
irregularities escaped observation, and it was found 
necessary to cohnive at many excesses. The con- 
quered people were frequently pillaged with de- 
structive rapacity, and their country parcelled out 
among its new masters in exorbitant shares, far ex- 
ceeding the highest recompense due to their ser- 
vices. The rude conquerors of America, incapable 
of forming their establishments upon any general or 
extensive plan of policy, attentive only to private in- 
terest, unwilling to forego present gain from the 
prospect of remote or public benefit, seem to have 
had no object but to amass sudden wealth, without 
regarding what might be the consequences of the 
means by which they acquired it. But when time 
at length discovered to the Spanish court the im- 
portance of its American . possessions, the necessity 
of new-modelling their whole frame became obvious, 
and in place of the maxims and practices, prevalent 
among inilitary adventurers, it was found requisite 
to substitute the institutions of regular government. 

One evil in particular called for an immediate re- 
medy. The conquerors of Mexico and Peru imitated 
the^tal example of their countrymen, settled in the 
idands, and employed themselves in searclnng for 
gold and silver with the same , inconsiderate eager- 
ness. Similar effects followed. The .natives em- 
ployed in this labour by masters, who in imposing 
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tasks had no regard either to what they felt or to 
what they were able to perform, pined^way and pe- 
rished so last, that there was reason to apprehend 
that Spain, instead of possessing countries peopled 
to such a degree as to be susceptible of progressive 
improvement, ^would soon remain proprietor only of 
a vast uninhabited desert. 

The emperor and his ministers were so sensible of 
this, and so solicitous to prevent the extinction of the 
Indian race, wliich threatened to render theiracquisitions 
of no value, that from time to time various laws, which 
I have mentioned, had been made for securing to that 
unhappy people more gentle and equitable treatment. 
But the distance of America from the seat of empire, 
the feebleness of government in the new colonies, the 
avarice and audacity of Soldiers unaccustomed to re- 
straint, prevented these salutary regulations from ope- 
rating with any considerable influence. The evil con- 
tinued to grow, and at this time the emperor found an 
interval of leisure from the afl’airs of Europe to take it 
The per- into attentive consideration. He consulted not 
whomhe o^ly with liis ministers and the members of the 
•dvisei. council of the Indies, but called upon several 
persons who had resided long in the New World, to aid 
them with the result of their experience and observation. 
Fortunately for the people of America, among these was 
Bartholomew de las Casas, who happeried to be then at 
Madrid on a mission from a chapter of his order at 
Chiapa.* . Though since the miscarriage of his former 
schemes for the relief of the Indians, he had continued 
shut up in his cloister, or occupied in religious func 
tions, his zeal in behalf of the former objects of his pi^ 
was so far from abating, that, from an increased know- 
ledge of their sufferings, ita ardour had augmented. 'He 
seized eagerly this opportnnity'of reviving his favourite 
maxims concerning the treatment of the Indians. With 
the moving eloquence natural to a man on whose mind 

* tjCemesai Hist, de ChUpM# p. 146. 
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the scenes which he had beheld had made a deep im- 
pression, .he described the irreparable waste of the hu- 
man species in the New World, the Indian race almost 
totally swept away in the islands in less than fifty years, 
and hastening to extinction on the continent with the 
same rapid decay. With the decisive tone of one 
strongly prepossessed with the truth of his own system, 
he imputed all this to a single cause, to the exactions 
.and cruelty of his countrymen, and contended that no- 
thing could prevent the depopulation of ‘America, but 
the declaring of its natives to be freemen, and treating 
them as subjects, not as slaves. Nor did he confide for 
the success of this proposal in the powers of his oratory 
alone. In order- to enforce them, he composed his fa- 
mous treatise concerning the destruction of America,*' 
in which he relates, with many horrid circumstances, 
but with apparent marks of exaggerated description, the 
devastation of every province which had been visited by 
the Spaniards. 

His soiici- The emperor was deeply afRicted with the re- 
trodu«*r many actions shocking to humanity, 

general re- But as his views extended far beyond those of 
of govern- Las Casas, he perceived that relieving the In- 
ment. dians from oppression was but one step towards 
rendering his jpossessions in the New World a valuable 
acquisition, and would be of little avail, unless he could 
circumscribe the power and usurpations of his own sub- 
jects there. The conquerors of America, however great 
their merit had been towards their country, were mostly 
persons of such mean birth, and of such an abject rank 
in society, as gjave no distinction in the eye of a monarch. 
The exorbitant wealth with which some of them returned, 
gave umbrage to an age not accustomed to see men in 
inferior condition elevated above their level, and rising 
to emulate or to surpass the ancient nobility in splendour. 
The territories, which their leaders had appropriated to 
themselves were of such enormous, extent,* that if the 

" Rrnicial, p. 192. 199. ' Sce‘Not6 LXXXn. 
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country should ever be improved in proportion to the 
fertility of the soil, they must grow too wealthy and too 
powerful for subjects. It appeared to Charles that this 
abuse required a remedy no less than the other, and that 
the regulations concerning both must be enforced by a 
mode of government more vigorous than had yet been 
introduced into America. 

New regn- With tliis view he framed a body of laws, con> 

thiT^r-' taining many salutary appointments with re- 
spect to the constitution and powers of the su- 
preme council of the Indies ; concerning the station and 
jurisdiction of the royal audiences in different parts of 
America ; the administration of justice ; the order of 
government, both ecclesiastical and civil. These were 
approved of by all ranks of men. But together with 
them were issued the following regulations, which ex- 
cited universal alarm, and occasioned the most violent 
convulsions : “ That as tlie rcpartimlentos or shares df 
lands seized by several persons appeared to be excessive, 
the royal audiences are empowered to reduce them to a 
moderate extent ^that upon the death of any conqueror 
or planter, the la^s and Indians granted to him shall 
not descend to his widow or children, but return to the 
crown : that the Indians shall hencefortli be exempt from 
personal service, and shall not be compelled to carry the 
baggage of travellers, to labour in the mines, or to dive 
in the pearl fisheries : that the stated tribute due by 
them to their superior shall be ascertained, and they 
shall be paid as servants for any work they voluntarily 
perform : that all persons who are or have been in public 
offices, all ecclesiastics of every denomination, all hos- 
pitals and monasteries, shall be deprived of the lands 
and Indians allotted to them, and these be annexed to 
the crown : that every person in Peru, who had any cri- 
minal concern in the contests between Pizarro and Al- 
mag^o, should forfeit his lands and Indians."^ 

Hb minii»w All the Spanish ministers who had hitherto 
**" '®* been intrusted with the direction of American 

^ Herrera, dec*. 7. lib. vl. c. 5 . FerDandez Hi&t. lib. i. c, 1, 3. 
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momtrate w®®® l>®st acquainted with the 

.staib of the country, remonstrate against those re- 
gulations as ruinous to theiriniant colonies. They 
represented^ that the number of Spaniards who had hi- 
therto emigrated to the New World was so extremely 
small, that nothing could be expected from any effort of 
theirs towards improving the vast regions over which they 
were scattered ; that the success of every scheme for this 
purpose must depend upon the ministry and service of 
the Indians, whose native indolence and aversion to la- 
bour, no prospect of benefit or promise of reward could 
surmount ; that the moment the right of imposing a task, 
and exacting the performance of it, was taken from their 
masters, every work of industry must cease, and all the 
. sources from which wealth began to pour in upon Sphin 
must be stopped for ever. But Charles, tenacious at all 
times of his own opinions, and so much impressed at 
present with the view of the disorders which reigned in 
America, that he was willing to hazard the application 
even of a dangerous remedy, persisted in his resolution 
of publishing the laws. That they mi|jht be carried into 
execution with greater vigour and TWthority, he au- 
thorized Francisco Tello de Sandoval to repair toMexico 
as VisUador or superintendent of that country, and to co- 
operate with ^Antonia de Mendoza, the viceroy, in en- 
iMs. forcing them. He appointed Blasco Nugnez 
Bppo'i^tMi Vela to be governor of Peru, with the title of vice- 
fcrPern. xoy', aiidinordei^tostrengthenhisadministration, 
he established a, court of royal audience in Lima, in 
which four lawyers of eminence were to preside as 
judges.' 

Effects of viceroy and superintendent sailed at the 

tw regoia. Same time ; .'mrd an account of the laws which 
New they were to enforce reached America, before 
them. The entry of Sandoval into Mexico was 
viewed as the prelude of g^ecal i^in. The unlimited 
grantof liberty tp the Indians affected every Spaniard 
in America without distinction, and .^re was hardly 

* Zarate, lib. iii. c. ei. Coiodra, c. 1.^1. Vega. *p. 2. lib. iii. c. 
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one who might not on some pretext be included under 
the other regulations, an.d suffer by them. But the co- 
lony in New Spaii\ had now been so long accustomed 
to the restraints of law and authority under the steady 
and prudent administration of Mendoza, that how mych 
soever the spirit of the new statutes was detested an*! 

, dreaded, no attempt was made to obstruct the public 
cation of them by any act of violence unbecoming sub- 
jects. The magistrates and principal inhabitants, how- 
ever, presented dutiful addresses to the viceroy and su- 
perintendant, representing the fatal consequences of en- 
forcing them. Happily for them, Mendoza, by long re- 
sidence in the country, was so thoroughly acquainted 
with its state, that he knew what was for its interest as 
well as what it could bear ; and Sandoval, though new in 
office, displayed a degree of moderation seldom possessed 
by persons just entering upon the exercise of power. 
They engaged to suspend, for some time, the execution 
of what was offensive in the new laws, and not only con- 
sented that a deputation of citizens should be sent to 
Europe to lay bqfore the emperor the apprehensions of 
his subjects in New Spain with respect to their ten- 
dency and effects, but they concurred with them in sup- 
porting their sentiments. Charles, moved by the opi- 
nion of men whose abilities and integrity' entitled- them 
to decide concerning what fell immediately under their 
own view, granted such a relaxation of the rigour of 
the laws as re-established the colony in its former tran- 
quillity."' 

In Peru storm gathered with an aspect 

still more fierce and threatening, and was not 
so soon dispelled. The conquerors of Peru, of a rank 
much inferior to those, who had subjected Mexico to the 
Spanish crown, farther removed from the inspection of 
the parent state, and intoxicated with the sudden acqui- 
sition of wealth, -carried on all their opertdions with 

« Fenuuidcx Hist lib* i. c. 3, 4, 5. ‘ Vega, p* 11. lib. in. c. tl» f9, Hcitert* 

7. lib. ▼. c. 7« lib. vii. c. 14^ 15. Torquem. Mond* Ind. Ub. v.c. 13. 
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greater license and irregularity than any body of adven- 
turers in the New World. Amidst the general sub- 
version of law and order, occasioned by two successive 
civil wars, when each individual was at liberty to decide 
for himself, without any guide but his own interest or 
passions, this turbulent spirit rose above all sense of sub- 
ordination. To men thus corrupted by anarchy, the 
introduction of regular government, jthe power of a vice- 
roy, and. the authority of a respectable court of judi- 
cature, would of themselyes have appeared formidable 
restraints, to which they would have submitted with 
reluctance. But they revolted with indignation against 
the idea of complying with laws, by which they were 
to be stripped at once of all they had earned so hardly 
during many years of service and suffering. As the 
account of the new laws spread successively through the 
different settlements, the inhabitants ran together, the 
women in tears, and the men exclaiming against the in- 
justice and ingratitude of their sovereign in depriving 
them, unheard [and unconvicted, of their possessions. 
“ Is this,” cried they, “ the recompense due to persons, 
who, without public aid, at their own expense, and by 
their ovra valour, have subjected to the crown of Castile 
territories of such immense extent and opulence ? Are 
these the rewards bestowed for having endured unpa- 
ralleled distress, for having encountered every species 
of danger in the service of their country ? Whose merit 
is so- great, whose conduct has been so irreproachable, 
that he may not be condemned by some penal clause in 
regulations, conceived in terms as loose and compre- 
hensive, as if it had been intended that all should be en- 
tangled in their snare?. Every Spaniard of note in 
Peru has held some public office, and all, without dis- 
tinction, have been constrained to take an active part in 
the* contest between the two rival chiefs. Were the 
former to be robbed of their property because they had 
done their duty? Were the latter to be punished on 
account of what they could not avoid,? Shall the con- 
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querors of this great empire, instead of receiving marks 
of distinction, be deprived of the natural consolation of 
providing for their widows and children, and leave them 
to depend for subsistence on the scanty supply they can 
extort from unfeeling courtiers ?“ We are not able now, 
continued they, to explore unknown regions in quest of 
more secure settlements ; our constitutions debilitated 
with age, and our bodies covered with wounds, are no 
longer fit for active service ; but still we possess vigour 
sufficient to assert our just rights, and we will not tamely 
suffer them to be wrested from us.’"" 

^ . By discourses of this sort, uttered with 
rection vehemence, and listened to with universal 
mo- approbation, their passions were inflamed to 
of Casuo ^ pitch, that they were prepared for the 
most violent measures ; and began to hold 
consultations in different places, how they might 
oppose the entrance’of the viceroy and judges, and 
prevent not only the execution, but the promulga- 
tion of the new laws. From this, however, they 
were diverted by the address of Vaca de Castro, 
who flattered them with hopes, that, as soon as the 
viceroy and judges should arrive, and had leisure to 
examine their petitions and remonstrances, they 
would concur with them in endeavouring to procure 
some mitigation in the rigour of laws which had 
been framed without due attention either to the 
state of the country, or to the sentiments of the 
people. A great degree of accommodation to these, 
and even some concessions on the part of go- 
vernment, were now become requisite to compose 
the present ferment, and to soothe the colonists into 
submission, by inspiring them with confidence in 
their superiors. But without profound discernment, 
conciliating manners, and flexibility of temper, soch 

" Uerrcm» dec* 7. lib.Tii.c. 14, 15. 

Goraara, c. taZ* Herrera, dec. 7. lib. vi. c. 10, 1 1. Vega, p. 11. lib. Hi. c. fO. 
22, lib. ir. c, 3, 4. 
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Thet irit ® couW Dot bfi Carried on. The viceroy 
of possessed none of these. Of all the qualities 
ci^dbyfliat fit men for high command, he was en- 
dowed only with integrity and courage ; the 
former harsh and uncoiflplying, the latter 
bordering so frequently on rashness or obstinacy, 
that in his situation they were defects rather 
than virtues. From the, moment that he 
landed at Tumbez, Nugnez Vela seems to have con- 
sidered himself merely as an executive officer, with- 
out any discretionary power'; and, regwdless of 
whatever he observed or heard concerning the state 
of the country, he adhered to the letter of the regu- 
lations with unrelenting rigour. In all the towns 
through which he passed, the natives were declared 
be free, every person in public office was deprived 
of his lands and servants ; and as an example of 
obedience to others, he would riot suffer a single In- 
dian to be employed in carrying his own baggage in 
his march towards Lima. Amazement and conster- 
nation went before him as he approached ; and so 
little solicitous was he to prevent these from aug- 
menting, that, on entering the capital, he openly 
avowed that he came to obey the orders of his sove- 
reign, not to dispense with his laws. This harsh 
declaration was accompanied with what rendered it 
still more intolerable, haughtiness in deportment, a 
tone of arrogarice and decision in discourse, and an 
insdlence of office grievous to men little accuston^ed 
to hold civil authority in high respect,, Every at- 
tempt to procure a suspension or mitigation of the 
new laws, the viceroy considered as flowing from a 
spirit of disaffection th^t tended to rebeffion. Several 
persons of rank were confined, airl some 'put to 
death, without any form of triaf. Vaca de Gastro 
vras arrested, and, notwithstanding the dignity of 
his former rank, and his merit, in. having prevented 
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a general insurrection in the colony, he was loaded 
with chains, and shut up in the common jail.' - 
The nude. however goihral the indignation was 

against ^ch proceedings, it is probable the 
Ggiueio hand of authority would have been strong 
bi“hdT*° enough to suppress it, or to prevent it buist- 
leader. Jog out with opcu violeuco, if the malecon- 
tents had not beep provided with a leader of credit 
and eminence to unite and to direct their efforts. 
From the time that t^e purport of the new regula- 
tions was known in Peru, every Spaniard there 
turned his eyes towards Gonzalo Pizarro, as the only 
person able to avert the ruin with which they threat- 
ened the colony. From all quarters, letters and 
addresses were sent to him, conjuring him to stand 
forth as their common protector, and offering to 
support him in the attempt with their lives and fd!^' 
tunes. Gonzalo, though inferior in talents to his 
other brothers, was equally ambitious, and of cou- 
rage no less daring. The behaviour of an ungrateful 
court towards his brothers and himself dwelt conti- 
nually on his mind. Ferdinand a state-prisoner in 
Europe, the children of the governor in custody of 
the viceroy, and sent aboard his fleet, hiipself re- 
duced to the condition of a private citizen in a coun- 
try, for the discovery and conquest of which Spain 
was indebted to his family. These thoughts prompted 
him to seek for vengeance, and to assert the rights 
of his family, of which he now considered himself as 
the guardian and the heir. But as no Spaniard can 
easily surmount that veneration for his sovereign 
which seems to be interwoven in his frame, the idea 
cf matching in arms against the royal stapdard filled 
him with horror. He hesitated long, and wan still 
unresolved, when the violence of the viceroy^ the 

F Zante« US. c. Gorotni, c. 155^155. p. 11. lib. W. c* 
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universal call of his countrymen, and the certainty 
of becoming soon a victim himself to the severity of 
the new laws, moved htti to quit his residence at 
ChuquiiAca de la Plata, and repair to Cuzco. All 
the inhabitants went out to meet him, and received 
him with transports of joy as the deliverer of the 
colony. In the fervour of their zeal, they elected 
him procurator-general of the Spanish nation in 
Peru, to solicit the repeal of the late regulations. 
They empowered him to lay their remonstrances 
before the royal audience in Lima, and upon pretext 
of danger from the Indians, authorized him 
to march thither in arms. Under sanction 
of this nomination, Pizarro took possession of the 
royal treasure, appointed officers, levied soldiers, 
seized a large train of artillery, which Vaca de Cas- 
had deposited in Gumanga, and set out for Lima, 
as if he had been advancing against a public enemy. 
Disaffection having now assumed a regular form, 
and being united under a chief of such distinguished 
name, many persons of note resorted to his standard; 
and a considerable part of the troops, raised by the 
viceroy to oppose his progress, deserted to him in a 
body. '* 

Before Pizarro reached Lima, a revolution had 
happened there, which encouraged him to proceed 
Duien almost Certainty of success. The vio- 

moDBofdielence of the viceroy’s administration was not 
more formidable to the Spaniards of Peru, 
than his overbearing haughtiness was odious 
to his associates, the judges of the royal au- 
dience. During their voyage from Spain, some 
symptoms of coldness between the viceroy tmd them 
began to appear.' ' But as soon as they entered upon 
the’ exercise of their respective offices, both parties 

^ Zarate, iib. v. c. t. Ooman, c. 166, 157. Vega, p. It. lib. iv. c. 
l^enuodvB, Itb. i. c. 19—17. Htrrera, dec. 7. lib. vii. c. 18, &c. lib. viii. c. 1 — 5. 
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were so much exasperated by frequent contests, 
arising from interference of jurisdiction and contra* 
riety of opinion, that their mutual disgust soon grew 
into open enmity. The judges thwarted the viceroy 
in every measurej set at liberty prisoners whom he 
had confined, justified the malecontents, and ap- 
plauded their remonstrances. At a time when 
both departments of government should have united 
against the approaching enemy, they were contend- 
ing with each other for superiority. The judges at 
The Tice- length prevailed. The viceroy, universally 
wned.*’" odious, and abandoned even by his own 
Sept. 18. guards, was seized in his palace, and carried 
to a desert island on the coast, to be kept there until 
he could be sent home to Spain. 

Views of The judges, in consequence of this, having 
Fizetro. assumed the supreme direction of affairs info 
their own hands, issued a proclamation suspending the 
execution of the obnoxious laws, and sent a messagfe 
to Pizarro, requiring him, as they had already granted 
whatever he could request, to dismiss his troops, and to 
repair to Lima with fifteen or twenty attendants. They 
could hardly expect that a man so daring and ambi- 
tious would tamely comply with this requisition. It 
was made, probably, with no such intention, biit only 
to throw a decent veil over their own conduct ; for Ce- 
peda, the president of the court of audience, a prag- 
matical and aspiring lawyer, seems to have held a se- 
cret cowespondence with Pizarro, and had already 
formed the plan, which he afterward executed, of de- 
voting himself to his service. The imprisonment of the 
viceroy, the usurpation of the judges, together with die 
universal confusion and anarchy consequent upon 
events so singular and unexpected, opened new and 
vast prospects to Pizarro. He now beheld the 'supreme 
power within his reach. Nor did he want courage to 
push on towards the object which fortune presented to 
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his view. Carvajal, the prompter of his resolutions, 
and guide of all his actions, had long fixed his eye 
upon it as the only end at which Pizarro ought to aim. 
Instead of the inferior function of procurator for the 
Spanish 'settlements in Peru, he openly demanded to 
be governor and captain-general of the whole province, 
and required the court of audience to grant him a com- 
mission to that effect. At the head of twelve hundred 
men, within a mile of Lima, where there was neither 
leader nor army to oppose him, such a request carried 
with it the authority of a command. But the judges, 
either from unwillingness to relinquish power, or from 
a desire of preserving some attention to appearances, 
hesitated, or seemed to hesitate, about complying with 
He as- he demanded. Carvajal, impatient of 

sumesthe delay, and impetuous in all his operations, 
Blent, marched into the city by night, seized several 
ofikers of distinction obnoxious to Pizarro, and hanged 
them without the formality of a trial. Next morning 
the court of audience issued a commission in the em- 
peror’s name, appointing Pizarro governor of Peru, 
with full powers, civil as well as military, and he en- 
tered the town that day with extraordinary pomp, to 
take possession of his new dimity.’ 

Oct, 28 . But amidst the disorder and turbulence which 
3^ ref** accompanied this total dissolution of the frame 
of government, the minds of men, set loose 
from the ordinary restraints of law and autho- 
rity, acted with such' capricious irregularity, that events 
no less extraordinary than unexpected- followed in a 
rapid succession. Pizarro had scarcely begun to exer- 
cise the newpbwers with which be wm invested, when 
he beheld formidable enemies rise up to oppose him. 
The vi<^oy having been pot on board a vessel by the 
judged^ of &e audience, in order that he might be car- 


* Zarate, )lb. c. 8 — 10. Vega, p. 11 . lib. iw. c. 15 ^ 19 . Gooan, c. foO — 
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ried to Spain under custody of Juan AlvareS'One of 
tbeir own number; m soon as they were out at' aea, 
Alvarez, either toudied with remorse, or moved by^ 
fear, kneeled down to his prisoner, declaring him firom 
that momentto .be free, and- that he him8elf,’iuid every 
person in the ship, would obey him as the legal i«pr»> 
sentative of their sovereign; Nugnez Vela ordered tbs 
pilot of the vessel to shape his course towards Tumbez. 
and as soon as he landed there, erected the royal 
standard, and resumed his functions of viceroy. Seve- 
ral perscms of note, to whom the contagion of theaedi- 
tious spirit which , reigned at Cuzco and lidina had not 
reached, instantly avowed their resolution to support 
his authority.' The violence of Pizarro’s government, 
who observed every individual with the jealousy natural 
to visurpers, and who punished every appetence of 
disaffection with unforgiving severity, soon augmented 
the number of the viceroy s adherents, as it forced 
some leading men in the colony to dy to him for re* 
fiige. While he was gaffiering such strength at Tutn- 
bez, that his forces began to assume the appearance of 
what was considered as an army in America, Diego 
Centeno, a bold and active officer, exasperated by the 
cruelty and oppression*of Pizarrp’s lieutenant'govemor 
in the province of Cbarcas, formed a conspiracy against 
his life, cut him off, mid declared for.the viceroy." 

Pizarro, though alarmed with those appem* 
Bg»no‘ maces of hostility in the opposite extremes of 
the empire, was not disconcerted. Hepj^ared 
to assert the authority to. which h« had ^dtidned> v 
with the spiritilnd conduct of ai^ officer accusioii)od to 
conanandj and marched direc^ against ffie viceroy as 
the enemy who was nearest as weU as most formidable. 
As he was master of the public revenues in Penr, and. 
raoi^ of the inffitary hien;^re attedhed; to his,fo]ii^ 

^ Zupte, lib. 5. c. 9. GtuiiAm, c. t65* Feraandei. lib. L c. 93.. dec. 7. 

lib. .. * V 
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his troops were so numerous, that the viceroy, unable 
to face them, retreated towards Quito. Pizarro fol- 
lowed him ; and in* that long march, through a wild 
mountainous country, siiffered hardships and encoun- 
tered difficulties, which no troops but those accus- , 
tomed to serve in America could have endured or sur- 
mounted." The viceroy had scarcely, reached Quito, 
when the vanguard of PizarrQ’s forces appeared, led 
by Carvajal, who, though near fourscore, was as hardy 
and'active as, any young soldier under his command. 
Nu^ez Vela instantly abandoned a to^ incapable of 
defence, and with rapidity more resembling a flight 
than a retreat, marched into the province of Popayan. 
PizUrro continued to pursue ; but finding it impossible 
to overtake him, returned to Quito. From thence he 
dispatched Carvajal to oppose Centeno, who was grow- 
ing formidable in the southern provinces of the empire, 
and he himself remained there to make head against 
the viceroy.* 

Hie vice activity, and the assistance of 

toy de- Benalcazar, Nugnez Vels^ soon assembled four 
** ' hundred men in Popayan. , As he retained, 
amidst all his disasters, the same elevation of mind, 
and the same high sfitiseof his own dignity, he rejected 
with disdain the advice of some of bis followers who 
urged him to make overtures of accommildation to Pi- 
zarro, declaring that it was only by the swbrdthat a con- 
1546. rebels could be decided. With this in- 

tentitethe marched back to Quito. Pizarro, relying 
on the superior number, and still more on the discipline 
' J(i< 18 ^pur of ^is troops, adw&ed resolutely to 
mee^Nm* The battle was fierce ai^d bloody, 
both parties fighting like men who knew that the pos- 
iiSsion of a great empire, the fataof their-leaders, and 
their o'^n .^fiiill'fortuni^*' depended- up 6 n the issue of 

'’Jkt Note LXXXVIL 
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that day. But Pizairo’s veterans rushed forward with 
such regular and well-directed force, that they soon 
began to make impression on their enemies. The vice- 
roy* by extraordinary exertions, in which the abilities 
of a commander and the courage of a soldier were 
. ^ equally displayed, held victory for some time 

And slam. . as « 

m suspense. At length he fell, pierced with 
many wounds; and the rout of his followers became 
general. They were hotly pursued. His head was 
cut off, and placed on the public gibbet in Quito, 
which Pizarro entered in triumph. The troops assem- 
bled by Centeno were dispersed soon after by Carva- 
jal, and he himself compelled to fly to the mountains, 
where he remained for several months concealed in a 
cave. Every person in Peru, from the frontiers of 
Popayan to those of Chili, submitted to Pizarro ; and 
by his fleet, under Pedro de Hinojosa, he had not only 
the unrivalled command of the South sea, but had taken 
possession of Panama, and placed a garrison in Nombre 
de Dios, on the opposite side of the isthmus, which ren- 
dered him master of the only avenue of communication 
between Spain and Peru, that was used at that period.^ 
Pizarro After thi.'i decisive victory, Pizarro and his 
remained for some time at Quito, and 
lovc- during the first transports of their exultation, 

reigntyof . * 

Peru ; they ran into every excess of licentious indul- 
gence, with the riotous spirit usual among low ad- 
venturers upon extraordinary success. But amidst 
this dissipation, their chief and his confidants were 
obliged to turn their thoughts to what was serious, and 
deliberated wiih much solicitude concsetning the part 
that he ought now. to take. Carvajal, no less bold and 
decisive in council than in the field, bad from the lo- 
ginning warned Pizarro,* that in the career on which, Be 
was entering, it was vain to fiiink of holding a middle 

f Zanite. lib. ». c. 51, 55. Gofimr*, c. J75. Veg», p, 11. lib. c. 55,54. 
Ferncbdeji, Ub. S. c. 51—54. dec. 7. lib. x. c. 15. 19— 5f, dec. fl. lib. i. 

c. 1 — ‘5. BewRo, lib.ili. c. 15 . ' ‘ . 
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course ; that he zuust either boldly aiiu at all, or at^ 
tempt nothing. From the time tMt IHzano obtained 
possession of the govmiiaent of Peru, he inculcated 
the same matiin with greater earnestness. Upon re- 
ceiving an account of the victory at Quito, he remon- 
strated with him in a tone still more peremptory. 
“ Yon have usurped,” said he, in a letter Written to 
Pizarro on that occasion, “ the supreme power in this 
country, in contempt of the emperor’s commission to 
the viceroy. You have marched in hostile array against 
the royal standard; you have attacked the representa- 
tive of your sovereign in the field, have defeated him, 
and out off his head. Think not that ever a monarch 
will forgive such insults on his dignity, or that any re- 
conciliation with him can be cordial or sincere. De- 
pend no longer on the precarious favour of another. 
Assume yourself the sovereignty over a country, to the 
dominion of which your family has a title founded on 
the rights both of discovery and conquest It is in your 
power to attach every Spaniard in Peru of any conse- 
quence inviolably to your interettt by liberal grants of 
lands and of Indians, or by instituting ranks of nobility, 
and omating titles of honour similar to those which 
are courted with so much eag^ess in Europe. By 
^iablishing. orders of knighthood, wiffi pnvileges and 
distinctions resembling those in Spain, yc^iJUay bestow 
a g^tification upon the officers in your smvice, suited 
to the ideas of military Nor is it to your c<»jn- 
trymen oi^ that you ought to attend ; endeavour to 
the natives. By mariying the or daughter 
of the sun n^ in successkm to the iie^ns.you will in- 
duce the Inffi^s, out of veiiferatioh fik the blood of 
t|i^ ancioill; {ttinc^ to unite with the Spaniards in 
sid||>ort of yomr audiority. — Thus, at the head of the 
ancienit inhabitai^ts of Peq|, as well as of the new settlers 
there, you msy set at defiance the power of l^ain, and 
repel with edie any. fiieble fotce which it can fend, at 
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auch a distance.r Cep^a; the lawyer, who was now 
Pizaiiro’s c<Hifidential counsellor, warmly seconded Car* 
vajal’s exhortations, mid enqiloy^ whatever learning 
be possessed in demonstrating, that all the founders of 
great UKmarchies had been raised to pre-eminence, not 
by the antiquity of their lineage, or the validity of their 
rights, but by their own aspiring valour and personal 
merit.* 

BatdMOMi Pizarro listened attentively to both, and 
not conceal the satisfaction with which 
court of he cobtempl^d the object that they {sresented 
to his view. But happily for the tranquillity 
of the world, few men possess that superior strength of 
mind, and extent of abilities, which are capable of form- 
ing and executing such daring schemes, as cannot be 
accomplished without overturning the established order 
of society, and violating those maxims of duty which 
men are accustomed to hold sacred. The mediocrity 
of Pizarro’s talmits circumscribed his ambition within 
more narrow Umits. Instead of aspiring at independ- 
ent power, he confined his views to the obtaining fr<Hn 
the court of Spain a'i^nfirmation of die authority which 
be now possessed ; and for that purpose, be sent an of- 
ficer of distinction thitl^er, tq gtyf such a representation 
of his conduct, and of the state m the conntry, as might 
in 4 qce the.paperor and his ministms, either :^m in- 
cliuaiion oir £fbm necessity, to continue him injus pre- 
sent station. 

conmite. While Puarro was deliberating^^ reqpte^t 
to the pnrt which he should ti^^eimsahattoas 
nnim. in Spaiu wi^ n^less soUcitude 000: 

ceming th^^mflimrea triiich Imght pursued ^ 
order to re-^est^liidk tim emperor’s aTOority ip Eiy 
Though wa^uaioted oath the lart excesses ji^ 
to which oudecooteute hfd proceeded 
try, the ccort had reorivad )ra account of the htairrec- 

>Vm»U. Ufa. !«. «.«). 7UiMMlM.lib.le.34. UIkOaI*'#. Omw. 
aaaamCii.c. 10. 
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tion against the viceroy, of his imj^risoaniMt, and the 
usurpation of the govemment by Pizairo. A revolution 
so alarming called for an immediate interposition of the 
emperor’s abilities and auAtaity. But as he Was fully 
occupied at that tiipe in Germany, in conducting the 
war against the famous league of Smalkalde, one of the ■ 
most interesting and arduous enterprises in his reig^, 
the care of providing a remedy for the disorders in Peru 
devolved upon his son Philip, and the counsellors whom 
Charles had appointed to astOst him in the government 
of Spain during his absence. At first view, the actions 
ofPkarro and his adherents appeared so repugnant to 
the duty of subjects towards their sovereign, that the 
greater part of the ministers insisted on declaring them 
instantly to be guilty of rebellion, and on proceeding 
to punish them with exemplary rigour. But when the 
fervour of their zeal and indignation began to abate, 
innumerable obstacles to the execution of this measure 
presented themselves. The veteran bands of infantry, 
the strength and glory of the Spanish armies, were then 
employed in Germany. Spain, ^hausted of men and 
money by a long series of wars, in which she had been 
involved by the restless ambition of two successive mo- 
narchs, could not easijy, equip an armament of sufficient 
force to reduce Pizarro. To transport any respectable 
body of troops to a country so remote as Pern, appeared 
almost impossible. While Pizarro continued master of 
the South sea, the direct route by Nombre de Dios and 
Panama was impracticable. An attempt to march to 
Qiuto by land through the new kingdom of Granada, 

.. ^d tbn provi|ne oi Popayan, acres' regions of prodi- 
gwos extent, desolate, unhealthy, or lihabited by fierce 
and hostile tribes, would be attended with unsurmount- 
^ dangers and hardships. The passage to the South 
sea by the straits of Marian was m tedious, so un- 
certain, and so little known in ffiat age, that no confi- 
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course of navigation so remote and precarious; No- 
thing then remained but to relinquish the system which 
the ardour of their loyalty had first suggested, and to 
attempt by lenient measures what could not be efiected 
by force. It was manifest from Pizarro’s solicitude to 
represent his conduct in a favourable light to the em- 
peror, that notwithstanding the excesses of which he' 
had beep guilty, he still retained sentiments of venera- 
tion for his sovereign. By a proper application to these, 
together \vith some such concessions as should discover 
a spirit of moderation and forbearance in government, 
there was still room to hope that he might be yet re- 
claimed, or the ideas of loyalty natural to Spaniards 
might so far revive among his followers, that they 
would no longer lend their aid to uphold his usurped 
authority. 

Case* a success, howcvcr, of this negotiation, no 

pointed to less delicate than it was important, depended 
Peru a!r entirely on the abilities and address of the per- 
presideot. whom it sliould be committed. After 

weighing with muchi. attention the comparative merit of 
various persons, the Spanish ministers fixed with unani- 
mity of choice upon Pedro de la Gasca, a priest in no 
higher station than that of coumellor to the inquisition. 
Though in no public oflice, he hacf been occasionally 
employed^by government in afiairs of trust and conse- 
quence, and had conducted them with no less skill than 
success ; displaying a gentle and insinuating temper, 
accompanied with much firmness ; probity, superior to 
any feeling of private interest; and a cautious circum- 
spection in cofit^rting measures, followed by such vi- 
gour in execu^g them, as is rarely fodnd in alliance 
with the other. These qualities m|rked him out for, 
ftie function to which he wta destine^;^ The emp^^, 
to whom Gasca was not unhewn, warhdy appjnoy^'iof 
die choice, find conununicated- it to him in a le^Rep^ con- 
taining expressions of good^^wili and confidence, ho less 
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l^OAouisble lo the ptkiee ivbo wrote,-tiiaii .to llie sub- 
j(tot wbo reoieived it. >Gaaca, notoddstoadiiig his ad- 
vanced age as^ feeUe ponstitiitioii, .void though, from 
the «p{>tohen 6 iOBs man, who, doihig the 

course of his life, never heenoot of his own coun- 

try, he dreaded>^ effects o£ a long voya^ uid cf an 
unhealthy climato,* did not hesitate a moment about 
complying, widi the . will bf his 80<vere^n. But as a 
Hi* iw4«. proof that it was from this |H!kici]^e alone he 
acted, he refused n. hytopric which was offered 
to hun,'ia order that he might appear in Pent with a 
more dignified character; he would accept of no higher 
title than that of ptosident of the court of audience in 
Lima ; and declared that he would receive no .salary on 
account of his dischar^ng the duties of that office. ; All 
he reouhred was, that the expense of supporting his &- 
mily (mould be defrayed 1 ^ the public, and as he was 
to go like a minister of peace with his gown and bre- 
viary, and without any.r^ue but a few dinnestics, this 
would not load ^ revenue with 4 (ny enormous burden.'’ 
The power* But whik he diseovned such disinterested 
coaoitM moderation with respect to whatever related 
personally to himself, he demanded his official 
powers in a very different tons. He insbted, as he was 
to he employsdin a coimtry so remote from the -seat of 
goverament; where he^oould have recourse to his 
60vei«%a Im* new instruciions on ev^ emeigmce ; and 
as the whdb^sucoess of his negotiatitms nmst dc^pend 
sqpontiyooDfidfnce whiiffi die peq^ with whom he had 
to treat bould |^oe in the extent of hjs powen, that he 

iuosiBctmn iiiulWoh:t6 all jicraons aid to idl'csaasa^ 
.that ha miHt beompbtiiTed to p^on, 1 e pitntth, or to 
tociiedm^ an 4 ift'^yhainoarof different 

nBen;to^|re(|vire.; thstinitoseaDfsemstancedomthe . 
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malecfflitents, he might be anthorized to reduce Aem to 
obedience by force of .anna, to levy troops for that pur* 
pose, and to call for assistance from the governors of all 
the Spanish settlements ip America. These powers, 
tlmugh mwifestly cbnduciTe to the great objects of his 
mission, appeared to the Spanish ministers to be in* 
alienable prerogatives of royfdty, which ought not to be 
delegated to a subject, and they refused to grant them. 
But the emperor’s views were more enlarged. As from 
the nature of his employment, Gasca must be intrusted 
with discretionary power in several points, and all his 
efforts might prove ineffectual if he was circumscribed 
in any one particular, Charles scrupled not to invest him 
with authority to the full extent that he demanded. 
Highly satisfied with this fresh proof of his master’s 
confidence, Gasca hastened his departure, and, witiiout 
either money or troops, set out to quell a formidable 
rebeUion.* 

July *T. arrival at Nombre de Dios, he found 

Hu ■rrWai Herman Mexia, an ofiicer of note, posted there, 
by order of Pizarro, with a considerable body 
of men, to oppose the landing of any hostile forces. 
But Gasca appeared in such pacific guise, with a train 
so little formidable, and witii a titie of no such dignity 
as to excite terror, that he was received with much re- 
flect.. From Nombre de Dios he advanced to Panama, 
and met with a similar reception from Hinojosa, whom 
Pizarto had intrusted with the government of that town, 
and the command of his fleet stationed timre. In both 
places he held the same Umguage, declariag tiiat he was 
sentl^ their sovereign as a messenger of peace, notes a 
minisitoof vengeince; that he came to redress all tiieir 
grievances, to revdre the laws which had excited a]ann,V 
to pmrdon past offences, umd to ro«staUish order eafl > 
justice m^ffw fovemnimd of iHs milddsport-r 

ment, the'suDjpicity of his mannms, the sanctify of his 

< FeniiuMk>»^fibf ii. c. 16 — 18 . 
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profession, and A winning appearance of: ceindour, 
gained credit to , declarations. The veneration due 
to a person clothe^widi legal authority, and acting in 
virtue of a royal began to revive among 

inen accustomed some . time to * nothing more re- 

spectable thai^ a ' usurped jurisdiction... ^Hinojosa, 
Mexia, and sevfetal other officers of distinction, to each 
of whom Gasca applied separately, were gained over to 
his interest, and waited jply for some decent occasion 
of declaring openly in his favour.’* 

Violent This the violence of Pizarro soon afforded 
fnp them. As soon as he heard of Gasca’s arrival 
Pimro. at Panama, though he received, at the same 
time, an accsount of the nature of his commission, and 
was informed of his offers not only to render every 
Spaniard in Peru easy concerning what was past, by an 
act of general oblivion ; but, secure with respect to the 
future by repealing the obnoxious laws ; instead of ac- 
cepting with gratitude his sovereign’s gracious con- 
cessions, he was so much exasperated on finding that 
he was not to be continued in his station as governor 
of the country, that he instantly resolved to oppose the 
president’s entry into Peru, and to prevent his exercising 
any jurisdiction there. To^this desperate resolution he 
added another highly preposterous. He sent a new de- 
putation to Spain to justify this conduct, and to insist, 
in the name of all the communities in. Peru, for a con- 

if 

firmation of the government to himself during life, as 
the only means of preserving tranquillity there. The 
peiadns iutitlsted with this strange commission, inti- 
mated the i^^tion of Pizarro to tho president, and re- 
quired ffim,iiir4iB nanm^ to depart from Panama and re- 
turn to Spain. - They carried ffimwise secret instructions 
Ito^ Hinojosa, directing him. to. 'offer Gasca a present , of 
fifly ffiousand pesos, if he would comply vohmtarily With 
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what was demanded of him ; and if he should continue ob- 
stinate, to cut him oflP, either by assassination or poison.* 
Many circumstances conpurred in pushing 
hu on Pizarro to Aosf .wil^ ineasures. Having 
been once accustomed to '^preme command, 
he could i^ot bear the thoughts of deseeding to a pri- 
vate station. Conscious of his own dem^t, he suspected 
that the emperor studied only to deceive him, and would 
never pardon the outrages , which he had committed. 
His chief confidants, no less guilty, entertained tlie same 
apprehensions. The approach of Gasca without any mili- 
tary force excited no terror. There were now above 
six thousand Spaniards settled in Pery / and at tlie 
head of these he doubted not to maintain his own in- 
dependence, if the court of Spain should refuse to 
grant what he required. But he knew not that a spirit 
of defection had already begun to spread among those 
whom he trusted most. Hinojosa, amazed at Pizarro s 
precipitate resolution of setting himself in opposition 
to the emperor’s commission, and disdaining to be his 
iastrument in perpetrating the odious crimes pointed 
out in his secret instructions, publicly recognised the 
title of the president to the supreme authority in Peru. 
The officers under his command did the same. Such 
was the contagious influence of the example, that it 
reached even the deputies who had been sent from 
Peru ; and at the time when Pizarro expected to hear 
either of Ghisca’s return to Spain, or of his death, he 
received an account of his being master of the fleet, 
of Panama, and of the troops stationed there. 

u>47. . Irritated almost to madness events so un- 
SkwToJr expected, he openly prepared for war ; and in 
ordchr tC give somecoloiir of justice to his arma j 
he appointed the court of audience in Lima to proce<^ 
to the tiiel of Gbsea, for the crimes' of having seiz^ 

lib. Vi. c. d. F«rawidez. lib. ii c. 33, 34. Uerran. dec, 8. Jib.fr c. 9, la 
HeifefSi dec, 8. lib. KLc. 1 . 
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his ships, sediioed his officers, and prevented hb de- 
puties from procei^ing in their voyage to ^nin. 
Cepeda, though ac^^pg as u judge in virtue of the royal 
cominbsiQn,4id Sm^pcrople td' prostitute -the d^^ty 
of hb'fimctioii'hyrfindmg iOasca guil^ of treason, and 
condemning hhn to death on that accotmt* . , |(^ild, and 
even ridicnlous as this proceeding was, it imposed on 
the low illiterate adventurers, with whom was 
filled, by the semldance a legal sanction warranting 
Pbarro tocarryon hostililbs against a convicted traitor. 
Soldiens accordingly resorted from evmy quarter to his 
standard, and he was soon at the head of a thousand 
men, the best equipped that had ever taken the field in 
Perui f 

Ftepua- Gasca, on his part, perceiving that force 
must be employed in or^r to accom{dish the 
purpose of his mission, was no less assiduous 
in collectmg troops from Nicaragua, Carthagena, and 
other settlements on the contment; and with such suc- 
cess, that he was soon in acondition to detach a squa- 
dron of his fieet, with' a considerable body of soldiers, 
to the coastpf Peru. Their appearance excited 
a dreadful alarm: and though they did not at- 
temptforsome time to make' any descent, ffiey did more 
effectual service by setting nshUre in different places 
perocmsiwho dbperae^^icopies of the act of general in- 
demnity, find ffie revocati^ of tbela^i^icts; and who 
made knolrnt.every wheve the pacific intmathms, as well 
asmild temper, ei thsinesident The effent of spreading 
this information wa^onderfrtl. AllwhobvOre dbsatis- 
fiad^^vith violent adminisfratum, ^nll who ;re- 


April. 


to meditate' revolt, Soraebpia^ desertedinoaa^ which 
they now deemed te'^^pbajust. tpbMiuiQ, leav- 
die cave in whi^ he l^ ooBceal<d> aseem-^ 
/ r ’ bled about ,fi% of his fornoer ,e4^i0rea^ and 

f fbnifciidfip lib* IL c. 55.> V«gfe, p. li. 1^ v« a T. iii. 6. 
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with- this feeble ha}f<aniied band advanced boldly to 
Cuzco. By a sadden attack in the nightvtime, in which 
he di^layed no less military sk^l than valour, he 
rendered himself master of iiiat capital, though de- 
fended by a garrison of five hund^ men. Most of 
these having ranged themselves under his banners, he 
had soon me command of a respectable body of troops.'' 
Ag»init Pizarro, though astonished at beholding one 
am enemy approaching ..by sea, and another by 
match*., ^ when he trusted to the unioft 

of all Peru in his favour, was of a spirit more un- 
daunted, and more accustomed to the vicissitudes of 
fortune, than to be disconcerted or appalled. As the 
danger from Centeno’s operations was the most urgent, 
he instantly set out to oppose him. Having provided 
horses for all his soldiers, he marched with amazing 
rapidity. But every morning he found his force dimi- 
nished, by numbers who had left him during the night ; 
and thoiigh he beemne suspicious to excess, and punish- 
ed without mercy all whom he suspected, the rage of 
desertion was too violent to be checked. Before he got 
within sight of tlie enemy at Huarina, near the lake 
Titiaca, he could not muster more than four hundred 
soldiers. But these he justly considered as men of tried 
attachment, on whom he might depend. They were in- 
deed the boldest and most despovte of his followers, 
conscious, like himself, of crimes for which they could 
hardly expect foi^veness, and without any hope but in 
the success of their arms. -.With these he did 
not hesitate to attack Centeno’s troops, though 
double to his own in number. The roydthfle did noi de* 
clinet^'Comhat. It was the most obst^te and bloody 
Andde- hithiMto be«i fougltt in Peru. At 

fattkim. den^gtfar ths iuMifid vafenr of Pizarro, and die 
superiorify of Garviyal’s military talents, triumphf^ 
over nutidbeirs, aud obtuned a complete victory. The 

^ Zarate, lib. Gomara, c. 180, lai. Femandea, lib. u, e. fS. 64 .£m;. 
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booty was immense,' and the treatment ofthe vanquished 
cruel. By this signal success the reputation of Pizarro 
was re-established, and beingfnow deemed invincible in 
the field, hv iumy increased daily in number.'' 

But events happened in other parts of Peru, which 
more than counterbalanced the splendid victory at 
Huarina. Pizarro had scarcely left Lima, when the 
citizens, weary of his oppressive dominion, erected the 
royal standard, and Aldana, with a detachment of sol- 
diers from the fleet, took possession of the town. About 
Cue* same time,* Grasca landed at Tumbez with 

Pera ** hundred men. Encouraged by his presence, 
' every settlement in the low country declared 
for the king. The situation of the twq . parties was 
now perfectly reversed ; Cuzco and the adjacent pro- 
vinces were possessed by Pizarro ; all the rest of the 
empire, from Quito southward, acknowledged the juris- 
diction of the president. As his numbers augmented 
fast, Gasca advanced into the interior part of the country. 
His behaviour still continued to be gentle and unas- 
summg; he expressed, on every occasion his ardent 
wish of terminating the contest without bloodshed. 
More solicitous to reclaim than to punish, he upbraided 
no man for past offences, but received them as a father 
receives penitent children returding to a sense of their 
duty. Though desirous of peace, he did not slacken 
his preparations for war. . He appointed the general 
rendezvous of his troops in the fertile, valley of Xauxa, 
on the road to Cuzco.® There he remained for 
some, months^) not only that he might have time to 
make another,:^^tempt towards m accommodation with 
Pizarro, .’but thethe might traifi& new soldiers to' the 
use otf arms, and accustom to the discipline of a 
camp, beforeiie led them a^^wt a body of victorious 

‘ S«« Note LXXXVriI. 

^ ZAnte, lib. wii, c. 9, 5. Goraani»c. 181. Vega, p. 11. Ub.6* c. 18, &c. Fer- 
lit>. ii. c. 79. Herrera, dec. 8. lib.iY. c. l,t» 

Zamic* lib. vi. c. 17 . ™ Zarate, lib. c. 9. Feniaadea, lib*ii. c. 77. 89. 
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veterans. Pizarro, intoxicated with the success which 
had hitherto accompanied his arms, and elated with 
having again near a thouswd mea under his command, 
refuse to listen to any terms, aWlough Cepeda, to- 
gether with several of his officers, and even Carvajal 
himself,** gave it as their advice to close with the pre- 
sident's offer of general indemnity, and the revocation 
of the obnoxious laws.** Gasca having tried in vain 
every expedient to avoid imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his countrymen, begait to move towards Cuzco, 
at the head of sixteen hundred men. 

Boiii par- Pizarro, confident of victory, suifered the 
lies pre- royalists to pass all the rivers which lie he- 

pare for 

bauio tween Guamanga and Cuzco without opposi- 
' tion, and to advance within four leagues cf 
that capital, flattering himself that a defeat in such a 
situation as rendered escape impracticable would at 
once terminate the war. He then marched out to 
meet the enemy, and Carvajal chose Bis^ound, and 
made the disposition of the troops, with the discerning 
eye, and profound knowledge in the art of war con- 
Apriio spicuous ill all its operations. As the two- 
armies moved forwards slowly to the charge, 
the appearance of each was singular. In that of 
Pizarro, composed of" men enriched with the spoils of 
the most opulent country in AmeriQa, every officer, 
and almost all the private men, were clothed in stuffi 
of aill^ or Jhrocade, embroidered with gold and silver ; 
and;, l^r horses, their arms, their standards, were 
adorned with all the pride of military That of 

Gasca, though not so sf^endid, exhibit^ what was no 
less string. He huil^elf, accompantetf by the arch- 
bishop m Lima,. the bNhbps of Quito and CXizco, and 
a great number of ec/Siiii^tics, marching along the 

** Zi^Ate, tib. vii, c. 6. Vega, p. U. 

Zarate, ISb. vi. c. 1 1. 
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lines, blessing the men, encomceging them to a re- 
solute discharge duty. 

PiMin When bodi armi^ ivere jtist ready to engage, 
Cepeda set. s^urs to his hotee, ^loped off, 
troop«. surrendered himself to the president. Gar- 

cilasso de la Vega, and other officers of note, followed 
his example. The revolt of persons in such high rank 
struck all with amazement The mutual confidence on 
which the union and strength of armies depend, ceased 
at once. Distrust and Consternation spread from rank 
to rank. Some silently slipped away, others threw 
down their arms, the greatest number went over to the 
royalists. Pizarro, Carvajal, and some leaders, em- 
ployed authority, threats, and entreaties, .tp stop them, 
but in vain. In less than half an hour, a &dy of men, 
which might have decided the fate of the Peruvian 
empire, was.totally dispersed. Pizarro, seeing all irre- 
trievably lost, cried. out in amazement to a few officers 
who still faithfully adhered to him, “ What remains for 
us to do ?” — “ Let us rush,” replied one of them, “ upon 
the enemy’s firmest battalion, and die like Romans.” 
Deject^ with such a reverse of fortune, he had not 
spirit to follow this soldierly counsel, and wiffi a tame- 
ness disgraceful to his former fame, he suirea^ 
dered to one of Gasca’s officers, Carvigal, 
endeavouring to^escape, was Ove^ken and seized. 
^■dpftiD Gasca, happy ip.this bloodless victory, did 
deith. ^ with ’crue%'. Pkarro, Caitnjal, 

and a small number of the most distinguished or Noto- 
rious offendenit. wme punyied capitally, Pizarro nw 
Itoheaded on ^ dnjr aft» he auaendered. He snbr 
mitted tohia.fidi^wiffi;Acempd8ildigmty, afukoMmed 
desirous to atone by for the prunes which 

Ito had comn^^ted, Tito ead^^Cainn^ was saitalde 
to his life. On his trial he offered no d^ence* Whmr 
the aeiNence adjudging him to Ito hanged win pro- 
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nounced, he carelessly replied,' One can die but 
once.” During the istenrsl betfree» the sentence and 
execution, he discoverecTiro sign either of remorse for 
the past, or of solidtode about 'the future; scoffing at 
all who* visited him in bis usual sarcastic, vein of mirth, 
with the sune quickness of repartee and gross plea- 
santry as at any other period of his life. Cepeda, 
more criminal than either, ought to have shared the 
same fate ; but the merit of having deserted his asso- 
ciates at such a critical moment, smd with such decisive 
effect, saved him from immediate punishment. He was 
sent, however, as a prisoner to Spain, and died in con- 
finement.'' 

In the minute detail which the contemporary histo- 
rians have ^ven of the civil, dissensions that raged in 
Peru, with little interruption during ten years, many 
circumstances occur so striking, and which, indicate 
such an uncommon state of manners, as to merit parti- 
cular attention. 

No merce- Though the Spaniards who first invaded Peru 
""j?®*-. were of the lowest order in society, and the 

diemntlie .. _ 

civil wars greater part ot those who afterward joined them 
of Peru, persons of desperate fortune, yet in all the 

bodies of troops brought into the field by the dif^ 
ferent leaders who contended for superiority, not one 
man acted as a hired soldier, that follows his standard 
for pay. Every adveiHurer in Peru Considered him- 
self as a conquer, entitled, by his services, to an esta- 
blishment in that country wludi bad beCn acquired by 
his valour. In the contests between dm rivd chie&jl 
each chose his side . as he was directsd by his own 
judgment or affections. . He joined his nobminder as 
a companion of hia fott#|^ and disdained to d^fradt^ 
himself by rec^Hng w^wagek of a m^oenaiy. I(( 
was to their swmtd, not to pre^-mninenoe in op^;^ or 

4 ZanteJib,Tlte.6— 8» GontitaC. t85» 186. Vegt. p. 11. fifr. t* SO.Itc. 
FfifiMBdes. 18>. 8. Oi 86, 8^ Hcficft, dec. 8. lib. iw. c. 14, Bcc. 

VOL. VII. 
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hobiUty of birth, thaf ittoSl of whom they 

followed were indebted for their, elevatidn ; and tech 
of their adherents hppe^ hy the tetne means, to open 
h ;way for himself to the poseession of power and 
wealth.' ■ 

Annie*. ■ ^ough thfe tToops in Pem served wilh> 
mujiff r^^nlar pay, they were rais^ at im* 

e***” mense etpense. Among men aectastomed to 
divide die spoils of an (^ulent coiintry, the desire of 
obtaiitung wealth Inquired incredible force. The ar- 
dour of pursuit augmented in proportion to the hope 
of success. Where all were intent on the same object, 
and under the dominion of the same passion, there was 
but one mode of gaining men, or of securing their at- 
tachment. Officers of name and influence, besides .the 
pro|pise of future establishments, received in hand 
larg^^gratuidte from the chief with whom they en- 
gag)^. Gi^bdo Pizarro, in order to raise a thousand 
mtei?'^vanced five hundred thousand pesos.* Gasca 
in levying the troops which he led against 
P^K^iinine hundred thousand pesos. ' The distribu- 
^n rpT^property, bestowed as the reward of services, 
more exorbitant. Cepeda, as the re- 
compense -of his perfidy and address, in per- 
^ .Buading the court of royj audience to gve the 
sanction of its authority to tiie usurped juris- 
dictiou of Pizarro, received a grant of lands which 
yielded an annual incoi^-of a hundred and fifly Aour 
sand pesos." Hinojosa, who, by his early defocti^ 
fitnn Pizarro, and surrender of the fleet to Gasca, de- 
iced the fate of Peru, obtain^ a district of qountiy 
affording two hundred iffioutend pesos of yearly value.'* 
While such rewards were dj^t W to prineipal 
tfficerl, Widt more than io^ muHiflc^e* propor^ 

^(|*» p- ir. c. m. 41. - VcnaiMlM. lUi. S4. 

-f. * nnw, Sh'iA. «, to. Hefr«». d«»aSb. i’ 

C^|p«n.c.aS«, « .in^p.U. liS.;«i.c.3, 
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tioiud dlires were conferred upon those of inferior 
rank. 

Their pro- * lapt^ cBange of fortune produced 

foikm end Hs natural ^ieCts. It gave birth^o new Ti^nts, 
and new desires. Veterans, long accustomed 
to hardship and tcdl, aoquired of a sudden a taste for 
prcdiise and inconsiderate dissipatian, and indulged in 
all' the excesses of military licentiousness. The riot 
of low debauchery occupied some ; a relish for expen- 
sive luxuries ^read among others.” The meanest 
soldier in Peru would have thought himself degraded 
by marching on foot ; and at a time when the prices 
of horses in that country were exorbitant, each in- 
sisted on being furnished with one before he would 
take the field. But though less patient under the fa- 
tigue and hardships of service, they were ready to 
face danger and death with as much intrepidity as 
ever ; and animated by the hope of new rewards, they 
never failed, on the “'day of battle, to display all their 
ancient valour. 

Ferocity Together with their courage, they retained 
^^^Wfiiall the ferocity by which they were originally 
test* were distinguished. Civil discord never raged with 
earned on; ^ moTc fell Spirit than among the Spaniards 
in Peru. To all the passions which usually envenom 
contests among countrymen, avarice was added, and 
rendered their enmity more rancorous. Eag^ess 
to seize the valuable' forfeitures expected upon the' 
dmdb^-of every opponent, shut the door against mercy^ 
To be wealdiy, whs of itself sufficient to mepose a xtu^ 
to accusation, or to<;twffiject him to putudiiUent On 
the slightest suspici<to, Plzarro condmned many bf 
the most opulent k^abjpab in Peru to death. Car- 
vi^, 'witl^t searching for any pretext ^o just^ h£l 
cruelty, eat off many.roofe. The number of tbot)^.#ho 
suffered l^tlie hafidsof the executioner, vrasnbt|nach 

^ fftneut ^ec* $, lib. ii« c. 3. Ub. viti. t. 10, 

z 2 
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inferior to i^hat feU hi field and the greater part 
was condeimied any legal 
trial. . 

And W&M' 'Z%e vidlenee Wjlh^ t|hich the contending 
pailies treated their opponents was not accom- 
paith^’wij^h its nsnal attendants^ attachment and -fide* 
•lit^ to' those with whom they acted. The ties of 
honour, which ought to be held sacred among soldiers, 
apd the principle ^antegiitj, interwoven as thoroughly 
in the Spanish ch^acter as in that of any nation, seem 
to have been equally forgotten. Even regard for de- 
cency, and toe sense of shame, were totally lost. Dur- 
ing toeir dissensions, there was hardly a Spaniard in 
Peru who did not abandon the party which he had ori- 
ginally espoused, betray the associates with whom he 
lo^'ttnited,, and vidate toe engagements under which 
he .had The viceroy Nugnez Vela was ruined 

by toe trchichery of Cepedai and the other judges of 
the royal audience, who were bound by the duties of 
their, b> have supported his authority. The 

(toief adfisers and companions of Gonzalo Pizarro’s 
revoIt;.W^ toe first to forsake him, and submit to his 
Cneii^^ His fleet was given up to Gasca by the man 
be bad singled out among his officers to intrust 
important command. On the day that was 
to decide his fate, an army of veterans, in sight of the 
enemy, threw down their arms- witoout striking a blow, 
and deserted a leader dlO'bad often conducted them 
to victory. Instances of such general and avowed con- 
tei^ of toe principles and obligations ii[hich attach 
|R^im to man, andtoind toem-ti^toeiv in^sdqjhd union, 
i^yy occur.# history. It is only wbesa are fiir 
ri^Ki^firiwi toe Seat of govemm'^^ where toe re« 
mnhtot of l^and order- 8anB^|^itoe^{el^ utoer^e^pros- 
pe^gjf gmn is unbotoided, and wbn#tototohn^wealto 
may cover the cranes by which jt % acquired, that we 
rSMN«|(Xa 
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can find any parallel tp tibe levify, the 4 rBpactoQSiieas, 
the po^dy and corruption pfevalenl among the Spar 
niards in Peru. 

Gum de- ^ death oP Pizarro, the malecontenta in 
viicjeni- eveiy corner of Peru laid down their arins, 
for hisiol- and tranquillity seemed to be perfectly reiesta* 
**'*”• bltshed. But two very interesting objects still 
remained to occupy tbe president’s attention. .iThe 
one was to find immediately such , employment ibr a 
multitude of turbulent and, daring adventurers with 
which the country was filled, as might preyent them 
from exciting new commotions. The other, to bestow 
proper gratifications upon those to whose loyalty and 
valour he had been indebted for his success. The 
former of these was in some measure accomplishe4> 
by appointing Pedro de Valdivia to prosecute ^ Cbtt* 
quest of Chili; and by empowering Diego Centeuoto' 
undertake the discovery of the vast regions bordering 
on the river De la Plata. The reputation of those 
leaders, together with the hopes of acquit^ wealth, 
and of rising to consequence' in .some SBilSiplored 
country, alluring many of the most indigeiit and defr> 
perate soldiers to follow their standards, drained eff no 
inconsiderable portion of that mutinous spirit whidh 
Gasca dreaded. 

HU dwi- latter was an affair of greater difficulty, 

iioBof«beand to be adjusted with a more attentive and 
Munigittf delicate hand. The 'rqMrtmientos, or aQoio 
foUowen. lands and Indians which fell to bit 

distributed, in consequence of die deadi or forfeiture 
of the former possessors, exceeded two mdlioos of 
pes(M of yes^ly rent.* C^sca, when norrlffisolute master 
(ff this knUense prqper^, retained the nme distmte* 
rested smUunenk whidt%e had origina% paffiased, 
and refused to reserve the smaSest pmti^ of fbr 

■ lib. ri. c. 4. 
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honself. But the ; number c^Eumants ; 

and whilst the Vllpty ot ayatjlce of every ii^llndual 
. fixed the valtie of lus ewn seryices, and eltHiiated the 
Tec6iD|)es>se which he thought -dn^. to him» the preten- 
sions of each Were|So extravagant^ fluit it was impossi- 
ble kll. Gasca listened to them one by one, 

withrtl^llost patient attention and that he might 
have leisure to weigh the eomparative merit- of their 
several claims with^accura^, he retired, a^th the arch- 
bishop of Lima ''md a single secretary, to a village 
twelve leagues from Cuwo. There he spent , several 
days in allotting to each a district of lands and number 
of Indians, in proportion to his idea of their past ser- 
vices and future importance. But that be might get 
beyond the reach of the fierce storm of clamour and 
; :rage which he , foresaw would burst out on the publi- 
iBation of hjli decree, notwithstanding the impartial, 
equite^With which he had framed it, he set out for 
Lima!, ' leaving the instrument of partition sealed up, 
-^irith orders not to open it for some days after his 
deparUue. 

As^Sik. The indignation excited by publishing the 
decree of partition was not less than Gasca hfd 
expected. Vanity, avarice, emulation, envy, 
S&^j 'rage, and all the other passions which most 
vehemently agitate .the minds of men when both their 
Kbndur and their inter^t are deeply affected, con^ 
sj^ired'tn adding to its violence. It broke out widi all 
the firry of military insolence. Calumny, tlueats, and 
Gfurses," were poured out openly upon the pr^idmiti He 
was accused of in^atitude, of partiality, and of injus- 
tice. Am<mg soldiers prompt to action, such seditious 
di^cdmtse would have been soon foUowe^ by deeds no 
less violent, and they alres^y^egan to torn their wyes 
sonie^ disf^ointented leadm, mcpecting them 
to st^d |p^ ip redress of ^eir wrongs. By some 
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aBotSr^ a Wd the dai^ pf 

pother civ^l war was averted for thp presont • 

Gasca, I«?wever, perceiving tUat U^e Qame 

J!r extinguished, ia- 

ment™‘ , utmost assidyity to soothe the 

' by bestowing large glatui&es on 

some, by prounsmg r^rUmientos^ when they fell vxr 

‘f and flattering all. 
moi^r ? securiljf might itet on a foundation 

more st^le than foe*r good afiection, he endeavoumd 
to stmnphen the hands of his sucessors in oflice, by 
re-establishiBg the regular administration of justice in 
every i»rt of the empire. He introduced order and 
simplicity into foe mode of collecting foe rpyal rave- 
nue. He issued regulations concerning foe treatment 
of the Indian#, well osculated to pr6^lh«»^m 
oppr^ion, and to provide for foeir imdfndti^ in foe 
principles of religion, without depriving foe %»ttfiiani« 
of the beneflt accruing from their labour. Ha^ 
1550. accomplished everj^ object of hia mlsifom 
^ Gasca, longn^ to return again fo. i iUdf«b 
slption, committed foe government of Pei^ t(V |ha 
AlS^ef; oC audience, and set out for Spain. .-M 
wtfor during the anarchy and turbtdence of dm S’ 

Iwt years, there had been no remittance made of 
foe royal revenue, he carried with him thirteen hun- 
dred thousand pesos of puWw money, which the eco- 
uomy anf order of his administration enabled him to 
save, affop paying all foe expenses of fop war. 
nbiecrp. He was received in his native country wifo 
a«.. unhr^al admiration pf his abih^^ and of his 
virtue. Hofo were, indeed* highly conspicnbns. Wifo- 
out my, or fleet, or piliiie funds ; wifo a tndn so 
Mn^e, that only three thousand ducats Wffa etyp^fo^nl 

• Zdfilc, lib» vii, c. 9* OiHDarvt €• 18T. Vam n 1 1 itk ^ ^ ^ 
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uf'eq^ippiii^ ’|biitD|'^ }i6 «et put to oppose a 
rebellioji. IE^ kU4ddtose end‘ toleaits ke^su^md all 
those and seeaaed ' to e«e^ ii^^ments for 

exeoatioig^fhu ^^^-M^iiired such a naval 

force, ‘‘at’ gftve thito; the coi^ of the sea. He 
raise^' a of men able to C(^ withr.^. veteran 
bax^.: gave la^ to Peru. 'He vax^uished their 

leBdhr, <on' whose .arms victory bad hitherto attended, 
and in place of anarchy and^.usurpation, he estaUished 
the government of taws, and the autbori^^of the right- 
ful sovereign. But the praise bestowed on his abili- 
ties was exceeded by that which his virtue merited. 
After residing in a country where wealth presented al- 
lurements which had seduced every person who had 
hitherto possessed power there, he returned from that 
trying Station with integrity, not only untainted, but 
unsuspected. After distributing among his county- 
men possessions of greater extent and ^ue than had 
ever been in. the disposal of a subject in. any age or 
nadonj he himself rmained in his original state of po- 
verty ; and at the very time when he brought such a 
large recruit to the royal treasury, he was obliged to 
^ply by petition for a small sum to discharge sonie 
pe^ debts which he had contracted during the course 
of his service.* Charles was not insensible to such 
diunterested merit. Casca was received, by him with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem, and being 
promoted to the bishopric of Palencia, he passed the 
r remainder of his days in the tranquillity of r|tircment, 
respePted by his country, hononred by his severe^, 
and beloved by all. 

' Notwithstanding all Gasca’s wise regulations, the 
teanqiiillity of Pj^was not of long continuance, bi 
auouii^ where the anthori^ of government had been 
, alnmst forgotten dur^ the tong^jHrevalenpe of anarchy 
and misyi|, |rh^'there were disappointed leaders 
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ripef^^olt, and seditious soldiers ready ^to foUow 
them. It was not difficult to nuse cmnfaustion. Several 
succesaiTe insurrections, desolated the country for 
wme years. But ^ those, though fierce, were only 
tninsienl sto^, eacited rather by tire ambition and 
turbulrace of pi^ular men, than by general or pub- 
ire motive^ the detail of them is not the object of this 
history: These commotions in Peru, like every thinff 
of extreme violence eithe|. in the natural or politic 
body, were not of long duration, hhd by carrying off 
ffie comipfied humours which had given rise to the 
disorders, they contributed in the end to strengthen 
the society which at first they threatened to destroy. 
Dunng their fierce contests, several of the first inva- 
des of Peru, and many of those licentious adventurers 
whom the faine of their success had allured thither 
fell by each oflier’s hands. Each of the parties, as 
they alternately prevailed in the struggle, gradually 
cleared the country of a number of turbulent spirits by 
Mecuting, proscribing, or banishing their opponentt 
Men less enterprising, less desperate, and more ac- 
customed to move in the path of sober and peaceable 
industry, settled in Peru ; and the royal authority Was 
gradi^y established as firmly there as in tii wSer 
Spanish colonies. 
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Note L p. 2. 

The number of the iish in the rivers of South America is so ei- 
traordinary, as to merit particular notice. In the Maragnon 
(says P« Acugna) fish are so plentiful, (hat without any art, they 
may take them wiiii the hands.” p. 138. In the Orinoco (says 
P. Gumilla), besides an infinite variety of other fish, tortoise or 
turtle abound in. such numbers, tliat 1 cannot find words to express 
it. 1 doubt not but that such as read ray accpi^pt will acouse me 
of exaggeration : but 1 can affirm that it is as difficult to count 
them, as to count tlie sands on the banks of that river. One may 
judge of their number by the amazing consun.ption of them ; for 
all the nations contiguous to the river, and even many who are at a 
distance, flock thither at the season of breeding, and not only find 
sustenance during that time, but carry off great numbers both of 
the turtles and of their eggs/’ &c. Hist, de rOronoque. ii. c. 22. 

р. 59. M. de la Condamine confirms their accounts, p. 159. 

Note IL p, 2. 

Piso describes two of these plants, the Cururuope, and the GWe** 
Jona^Timbo, It is remarkable, that though they have this fatal ef- 
fect upon fishes, they are so far from being noxious to the human 
species, that they are used in medicine with success. Piso, lib. iv« 

с. 88. Bancrofl mentions another, the Hiarree, a small quantity of 
which is stifBcient to inebriate all the fish to a considerable disfaa^ 
so that in a fewihiantes, they float motionless on the surface 
water, and are taken with ease. Nat Hist, of Oniana, p. 100/ 

Note IIL p> 6. 

HEMARKAeis instances occur of the calailjKe^ltj^ t^de na- 
tions sufier by fanime. Alvar Nugnes 9ab4i|"^^wtai^one of die 
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most gallant and virtuou of the Spiti^h adventurers^ i^ded al- 
most nine jears. among^l^iaaf ages oi Floridai They wm unae^ 
quainted with eve^ sn^M ol agmtd^re. Their subsistence was 
poor and preofl^qus. chiefly (says he) upon j^ts of 

different planti^ prc^rewith great difficulty, waqiering 

from place to |duce in i|s|ch qf them. I^ometin^, they kill game, 
sometimes they fish^'int in such small that their 
hunger is so extreme as compeb them to ^t spiden, f^e eggs of 
ants, ifTorms, lizards, serpents, a kind of iihctiiOns earth, and I am 
persuaH^,,that if in this country there were any stones, they would 
swallow'^ ffiese. They preserve* the bones of 'fishes and serpents, 
which they grind into powder, and eat. The only season when 
they do not suffer much from famine, is when a certain fruit, which 
he calls Turuuy is ripe. This is the same with the Op^ia, or prickly 
pear, of a reddish and yellow colour, with a sweet insipid taste. 
They are sometimes obliged to travel far from their usual place of 
residence, in order to find them.*’ Naiifragias, c. xviii. p. 20, SI, 
22* In another place, he observes that they are frequently re* 
duced to pass two or three days without food, c. xxiv. p, 27. 

Note IV. p. 6. 

M. FaBMin has given an accurate description of the two species 
of manioc, with an account of its culture, to which he has added 
some experiments, in^ order to ascertain the poisonous qualities 
of the jifice extracted from that species which he celb the bitter 
cassaya. Ampng^he Spaniards, it is known by the name of Yuca 
hrava, Descr. de Surin. h>m. i. p.fi6. 

Note V. p. 7, 

Thx plsQtAin is found, in Asia and Africa, as well as in America. 
Oviedo contmids, that it is not an indigpimus {dantof the .New 
Worl(l|>but wasiintroduced into ffie island of Hispaniola, in the 
feat 1516, by lather Thomas de Berlanga, and that be transpbated 
It fpom Gaaary Islanchf, whither the original slips bad . been 
broagld firom tbe East lodies* Oviedo,' lib. viii. c. 1. But the 
opfabq of Acosta and otbqr u^^ who reck^^ijtan Ame- 

rican seems to be better fmindiid^ - Acosta Nat lib* 
iv. 21. it was cultivated by rude tribes in A m e^ , iri 9 o;bad little 
interooiisae with the Spanish, and who weiu.|^tiite of that in- 
gehuity, winch disposes to bowow what hi asefiil fioni foreign 
uUoM. QimiU.tii.186. p. 87; 
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NoteVL p.8. 

It 18 remarkable, that jLpovtAf one t)f the most accbraie Ond 
best informed writers c<^q3niiii|g:die W^st Indies, affirms, that 
maise, though cultivated M the cdntinen^ was not known in the 
islands, the iuhabitants of whicli bad none but cassadab^d. Hitt 
Nat. lib. iv. c. 16. But P. Mart^, in the Brst bo<A: of his first 
Decad, which was written in the year 1493, upon die r^um of 
Columbus from bis first voyage, expressly mentions maize as a 
plant which the islanders cultivated, and of which they made 
bread, jf. 7. Gomara likewise asserts, that they were acquainted 
with the culture of maize. Hiator. Oeuer. cap. 28. Oviedo de- 
scribes maize without any intiroatioii of its being a plant that was 
not natural to Hispaniola* Lib. vii. c. 1 . 

Note VII. p. 13. 

Nxw Holland, a country which formerly was only known, has 
lately been visited by intelligent observers. It lies in a region of 
the globe where it must enjoy a very favourable climate, as it 
stretches from the 10th to the 38Ui degree of northern latitude. It 
is of great extent, and from its square form roust be much more 
than equal to all Europe. The people who inhabit the various parts 
of it appear to be of one race. They are evidently ruder than 
most of the Americans, and have made still less progress in im- 
provement aud the arts of life. There is not the least appearance 
of cultivation in any part of this vast region. The inhabitants are 
extremely few, so that the country appears almost desolate. Their 
tribes are still more inconsiderable than those of America. They 
depend for subsistence almost entirely on fishing. They do not 
settle in one place, but roam about iu quest of food. Both sexes 
go starkuaked. Their habitations, utensils, Ac. are more simple 
and mde than those of the Americans. Voyages, by HaWkesworth, 
iii. 622, Sec. This, perhaps, is 'the count^ where man has been 
discovered In the earliest stage of his progtess, and it exhildtt e 
miserable specimen of his Condition and powers in that uncultinaiad 
state. If ^is coiintry shall be more folly explored by fatore nivt-" 
gxtors, tim comparison Of the manners of its fadiabltanis with those 
of the Amhricaiisnrfil prove an imtmCtire attide in the hkMjr of 
the hthnaii species. 


Note Vin. p. 14. 

P. OAiRiBi-MAiijEST, who trarelled ftan hi% ptKtim among 
dm llUinia to Machiliimakinac, drat of die 
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coan^W^We have niched days witnont ineetm^ a 

ain^" luyiap^ creatuii^^ Somethneir;^ found ourgelv^^io vast 
ineadoiN^,4i^^hich we mid not 8eo^boundarie8^ihrod)gh which 
there Bowed many brooka without any path to con- 
duct us. Solnetimet i^,^were^M a passage across 

tUck foresISi through hWteisli and underwood Bil^ with briars and 
thorns. Somettmes we had to pass thriiiigh- deep marshes, in 
which we sunk up to the middle. After bemg fatigued through 
the day* we had the earth for our bed, or a few leaves, exposed to 
the wind, the rain, and all the injuries of the air." Lettr. Edifiantes, 
ii. 360. Dr. Brickell, in an excursion from North Carolina towards 
the mountains, a. d, 1730, travelled fifteen days without meeting 
with a human creature, Nat. Hist. oiF North Carolina, 389. Diego 
de Ordas, in attempting to make a settlement in South America, 
A. D. Id32, marched fifty days through a country without OUe in- 
habitant Herrera, dec. 5. lib. 1. c. 11. 

Note IX. p. 14. 

1 STRONGLY Buspcct that a community of goods, aUd an undi- 
vided store, are known only among the rudest tribes of hunters ; 
and that as soon as any species of agriculture or regular industry is 
known, the idea of an exclusive right of property to tiie fruits of 
them is introduced. I am confirmed in this opinion by accounts 
Which I have received concerning the state of property among the 
Indians in very different regions of America. “ The idea of the 
natives of Brazil Concerning property is, that if any person culti- 
vate a field, he alone ought to enjoy the produce of it, and no 
other has a title to pretend to it If an individual or family go a 
hunting or fishing, what is caught belongs to the individual or to 
the family, and they communicate no part of it to any but to their 
cazl<ll|#, or to suchof their kindre^^aa happen to be indisposed. If 
uny p^On in the village come to their hut, he piay sit down fireely, 
and eat without asking liberty. But this is the consequence of 
their general principle of hospitality ; for 1 never observed any 
partitibu of the increase of their fields, or the produce of ^ chase, 
which I could consider as the result of any idea'concernmg a com- 
mtitiity' bf goods. On the contrary, they are so much attached to 
Whdt deem to be their ptop^y, that it would be extremely 
dangerci^ to encroach upon it. As faref | hiwve Sjsen or can learn, 
there la not one tribe of Indians in South ^ America, atpong whom 
the commnnky of goods wliich has highly extolled is 

stance in the government of the 
ians of Paragpey^.^vas the ot^munity of 
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goods whksh ihosi^ fathert iatrodoced. This was rspiglihlll (0 the 
original ideas of the Indians. .They were a6|iuuttted iritii Ihd l%lMs 
of private exclmive property, and Aey eehmitted with inifadienee 
to regalatiohs which destn^ed IhM.” M. le Cheval. de 
MS. pents m, <* Actual powesfetda (says a missionaify who Resided 
several years among the Indians of ^0 Five Nations) gives a ri^ 
to the soil, but Whenever a possessor sees fit to quitit^ imother has 
as good tight to /take it Os he who left it* This law, or ensloOt, 
respects wot only thO partieular spot on which he eTOOtk his faonse, 
but also his planting-ground. If a man has prepared a particular 
spot of ground, on which he designs in futute to build or plant, no 
man has a right to incoimOode himv much less to the fruit of his 
labours, until it t^pears that he voluntarily gives up his views. 
But I never heard of any formal conveyance frimi One Indian to 
another in their natural state. The limits of eveiy ctnton are cir^ 
cumscribed ; that is, they are allowed to hunt as as Such a river 
on this hand, and such a mountain on the other. This area is 
occupied and improved by individuals and their families. Indivi- 
duals, not the community, have the use and profit of their own la- 
bours, or success in hunting.” MS. of Mr. Gideon Hawley, peaejnSe. 

Note X. p. IG. 

This difference of temper between the Americans and negroes 
is so remarkable, that it is a proverbial saying in the French islands, 

Regarder un sauvage de travefs, c*est le battre ; le battre, c^st 
le tiler ; battre un negre, c’esl le nouitir.” Tcrlre, ii. 490. 

Note XI. p. 17. 

Th e description of the political state of tlie people of Cinaloa 
perfectly resembles that of the inhabitants of North America. 
have neither laws nor kings (says a missionary who resided long 
among them) to punish any crime. Nor is there among them any 
species of authority, or political government, to restrain them in 
any part of their conduct. It is true, that they koknowledge ofr- 
tain caziqbef, who are heads of their families or villages, but their 
authority appears chiefly in war, and the expeditions against their 
enemies. This authority the casiques obtain not by hereditary 
Vigfat,1mt by their valour In war, or by the power and ntimb^ of 
Adt ft|{i0iei and relations. Somebmea they 6#e their pVH^- 
nence to Aeir eloquence in displaying Aeir owti ekploifa.” «bai, 
Hntor. dCias Triumph. Stc. p. 11. The state 6f ^ Chiquifds in 
South America is nearly the same. « th^ isve no negdlar 
of goveriribent, or civil lifb, but in matters ^ j^hlio^COncern they 
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Iwten to the adTic* of their old meii, md- usuallj follow it. The 
di^ui^ 0^,.cai^i}tte is n^- hereditary^ but conferred acco(dui|' to 
merit, as toh reiiwd of svalour in wsrf.-. The union among them is 
impmfoet. Their society resembtos i tepublic without any head, 
in which every man is master of himself^ and upon the least dis- 
gust, separates from Aoie with whom heseeme<i"to be connected.” 
Relacion^Historical'de 'las Missiones de los Chiquitos, pOr P.' Juan 
Patr. Fernandez, . p. 3?^ 33. Thus, under very different climates, 
when nations ace in a similar state of society, their institutions and 
civil government assume the same form. 


Note XII. p. 29. 

“ I HAVE known the Indians (says a person well acquainted with 
their mode of life) to go a thousand miles for the purpose of re- 
venge, in ppthless woods, qver hills and mountains, through huge 
caM-swarops,. exposed to the extremities of heat and cold, the 
vicissitude of seasons, to hunger and thirst. Such is their over- 
boiling revengeful temper, that they utterly contemn all those things 
as imaginary trifles, if thay are so happy as to get the scalp of the 
murderer, or enemy, to satisfy the craving ghosts of their deceased 
relations.” Adair’s Hist, of Amer. Indians; p. 150. 


Note XIII. p. 29 

I* the account of the great war between the AJgonquins and 
Iroquois, the achievements of Piskaret, a famous chief of the Al- 
gonqnins, perfmmed mostly by himself alone, or with one or two 
companions, make a capital £gure. De la Potherie, i. 297, Ac. 
Cmden’s Hist, of Five Nations, 125, Ac. 


Note Xiy. p. 31. 

The life of ait unfortunate leader is often in danger, and he is 
always degraded from the rank which he had acquired by his 
former exploits. Adair, p. 388. 

Note XV. p. 31. 

-As the ideas of the North Americans, with respect to the mode 
of carrying on war, are generally known, I have founded my ob- 
smations Aiefly upon the testimony of the authorZ who ^wribe 
toera. But t^ same maxims took [^ace unbng other nations in 
the New Wowj^j A judicious missionary has pven a view of the 
asilitary operations of the people of Gran Chaco, in South America, 
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perfectly similar to those of the Iroquois. ** They ore nitich nd- 
dicted to war (says he), which they carry on frcquefitly amonf» 
themselves, but perpetually against the Spaniards. Bnt ^ey may 
rather be called thieves than Boldiers, for' they never make head 
against the Spaniards, unless when they can assault them by stealth, 
or have guarded against any misehance byapies, wlio may be calleil 
indefatigable; they will watch the settlements ol tho Spaniards for 
one, two, or three years, observmir by ni^^ht e\ery thing that passes 
with the utmost solicitude, whi ther they may expect resistance or 
not, and until they are perfectly setMire of the everrt, they will not 
venture uj)on an atuick; so that when they do give tlie assault, 
they are certain of Mioeess, and free from all dariirt i- T bese spies, 
in order that tlie> may not be ob^irM-d, will erei p on all-four like 
cats in the niglit; but if they are discovi n d, make tlieir escape 
with much dexterity. But, although they nevei choose to face the 
Spaniards, if they be surrounded in any place whence they cannot 
escape, they will fight with desperate valour, and sell their lives 
very dear.” Defcript. del Oran Cliaco, p. 7>^. 

Note X Vi. |). 

I.niY, wb<» was an rye-witiie>s of the proceedings of ibe Tnupi- 
•jafiihos, a Bia/ili.in tube, in a war against a powerliil nation of their 
imemuiS, desci'il»es then couiage and lerocity oi vmy striking terms. 
Ego cum (iallo alteio, paiilo c irmsiuji, magno noslio periculo (si 
enini ab bostlbu^ eapti aut Icsi fnissernu.s, d. vorationi fuissemiis 
devoti), bariiaios nostios in militiiim emitos eormtari volni. Hi, 
numero 4000 capita, enm lio^tibus ad Inius dceer larurit, tuiita fero- 
citatc, ut \\A rabidos el furiosus quosque sujierarei.t t’um pnmuin 
hosles eoiispt \ere, in maguos atquc editos nlnlatus perrupenint. 
Hmc goiis adco fera est et trneuleiita, ut lanlisp* r dnm viniirn vel 
tantillum restat, rontinuo dimiet*nt, fugamqnc miinpi.im eapessant. 
Quod a natura ilbs mditnrn esse rcor. Testor inlc rea me, qui non 
gemel, tiini peditum luiii eijuituin eopia^ ingentes, in aci^'m in- 
stnictas hie eoiisp(*xi, tanta niin({uam \olupute vidt tubs pediluin 
legionibus armis fulgentil)us, quanta turn pugnanhbus istis per-^ 
cussum fiiitae. Lery Hist. Navigat. in Brasil, ap. de Bry. in. 207 — 
209 . 


Note XVII. p. 

It was originally the practice of the Americans, as well as ®f 
other savage nations, to rut off the heads ot the enemies whom they 
slew, and to carry them away as trophies. But, at they found 
these cumbersome in their retreat, which they always make very 
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rapidly, and often through a vast extent of country, they became 
satisfied with tearing off their scalpf; This custom, though most 
prevalent in North America, was not ttnknown among the southern 
tribes. Lbzano, p. 79. 

N<ite XVIII. p. 37. 

The terms of the war-^song seem to be dictated by the same 
fierce spirit of reveqge. “ I go to war to revenge the death of my 
brotl^ers ; I shall kill ; I shall exterminate ; I shall burn my ene- 
mies ; I shall bring away slaves ; I shall devour their heart, dry 
their flesh, drink their blood ; I shall tear off their scalps, and make 
cups of their skulls.” Bossu’s Travels through Louisiana, vol. i. 
p. 102. I am informed, by persons on whose testimony I can rely, 
that as the number of people in the Indian tribes has decreased so 
much, almost none of their prisoners are now put to death. It is 
considered as better policy to spare and to adopt them. Those 
dreadful scenes which I Have described occur now so rarely, that 
missionaries and traders who have resided long among the Indians, 
never were witnesses to them. 


Note XIX. p. 37. 

All the travellers who have visited the most uncivilized of the* 
American tribes, agree in this. It is confirmed by two remarkable 
circumstances, which occurred in the conquest of different provinces. 
In the expedition of Narvaez into Florida in the year 1528, the 
Spaniards were reduced to such extreme distress by famine, that, 
in order to preserve their owu lives, they cat such of their compa- 
nions as hap])ened to die. This appeared so shocking to the natives, 
who were accustomed to devour none but prisoners, that it filled 
them with hoiror and indighation against the Spaniards. Torque- 
ma&i Monarch. Ind. li. p. 5S4. Naufragios de Alv. Nugnez 
Cabcca de Vaca, c. xiv. p. 15. Dm mg the siege of Mexico, 
though the Mexicans devoured with greediness the Spaniards and 
Tlascalaiis, whom they took prisoners, the utmost rigour of the 
famine which j^hey sufl'ered could not induce them to touch the dead 
bodies of their own countrymen. Bern. Diaz, del Castillo Couquist. 
de la N. Espagua, p.l56. 


Note XX. p. 38. 

Many singular circumstances concerning the treatment of pri- 
soners ambilgthe people of Brazil, are contained in the narrative 
of Stadius, a German officer in the service of the Portuguese, pub- 
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lished iQ the year 16.3(j. He was taken prisoner by the Tuuptnamho\, 
and remained in eaptivity niue years. He was often present at 
those horrid festivals wbicli hed^enbes, and was destined hirageif to 
the same cruel fate with other prisoners. But he saved his life by his 
extraordinary efforts of courage and addsesii. De Bry, m. i>. ‘M, iVc. 
M. de Lery, who accompanied M. de Villa^agnun in Ins ixpiditinn 
to Brazil, in the year 155(>, and who roiiled some lime iiijIkU eouii- 
try, agrees with Stadius in exery circumstance of importance. He 
xvas frequentfy an eye-witness of tin* manner in wliicli the Bra/dians 
treated their prisoners. De Bry, ni 210. Several striking par- 
ticulars omitted by them, are mentioned bv a Portuguese luithoi . 
Purch. Pilgr. IV. dire. 

Note XXl. p. 41. 

Tjiouoh I have followed that opinion eoncermng the apathy of 
the Amei leans, which aj)peared to me most rational, and supported 
by the aiitlioiity of the most respectable aulhtirs, other theories 
have been formed vxiih rcgaid to it, by wnteis of great emmetn’e 
D. .A-nt. Ulloa, in a late work, contends that the IcMuie of the skin 
and bodily habit of the .Americans is such, that tlicx are* less .s(‘r]sil>lc 
(jf pain than the rest of mankind. He [)rodu(‘cs .si xu d piu()f!* of 
this, from the mamn r in which they < udurc the most eincl t hinir- 
gical operations, Ac, Noticias \mcricanas, p. :>n, .ill. The 
same ob^r rvation has been m.eh' hv surgeons i i iVaTil. An Indian, 
they say, nt ver comphnns undt i p. on, and will l)(‘'u the ampnlalioii 
of a leg oi ,i:in wilhout utteiiiiga single groan. MS. pinrs wr. 

Note XXII. p. 4'T 

Tins IS an idea n.ituial to all indc nations. Among the Homans, 
m the early pc’iod'^ of their commonwealth it xxas a maxim that a 
prisoner, “ turn dccessis.sc xidetur ruin rapt ns e^t." Digest, 
lib. xlix. tit. Jo. c. [^. .And afterward, wln n the pro cess of re- 
finement rendered them more indulgent with res])cct to this article, 
they were obliged to employ two ficlion> of law to se cure tin- ]rro- 
peiiy, and permit tlie return of a cjptixe, the one by the l^cx (>or- 
nelia, and tlu' other by the Jus Postliimmi, Hcmec. fJem. Jnr. 
Civ. sec ord. Pand. ii. p. 2‘.H. Among tin* negroi s the same 
ideas prevail. No ran-^om \xa» ever acerpted for a |>nsoner. Ah 
soon as one is taken m war, he is reputed to he fh.ad ; and he is so 
in effect to his country and his family, ^'oy. du ChcXcd. des Mar^ 
chais, i. p. 

Note XXin. ]). 44. 

Thf. people of Chili, the most gallant and high-sidrited of all 
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the Americans, are the only exception to this observation. They 
attack their enemies in the open field ; their troops are ranged in 
regular order ; their battalions advance to the charge not only with 
courage, but with discipline. The North Americans, though many 
of them have substituted 4he European fire-arms in place of their 
own bows and arrows, still adhere to their ancient maxims of war, 
and carry it on according to their own peculiar system. But the 
Chilese nearly resemble the warlike nations of Europe and Asia in 
their military operations. Ovallc’s Relation of Chili. Church. Coll, 
iii. p. 71. Lozano’s Hist. Parag. i. 144, 145. 

Note XXIV. p. 46. 

Herreua gives a remarkable proof of this. In Yucatan, the 
men are so solicitous about their dress, that they carry about with 
them mirrors, probably made of stone, like those of the Mexicans, 
Dec. iv. lib. iii. c. 8, in which they delight to view themselves ; 
but the women never use them. Dec. iv. lib. x. c. 3. He takes 
notice that among the fierce tribe of the Panchc.Sy in the new king- 
dom of Granada, none but distinguished warriors are permitted 
either to pierce their lips and to wear green stones in them, or to 
adorn their heads witli plumes of feathers. Dec. vii. lib. ix. c. 4. 

In some provinces of Peru, though that empire had made consi- 
derable progress in civilization, the state of women was little im- 
proved. All the toil of cultivation and domestic work was devolved 
upon them, and they were not permitted to wear bracelets, or other 
ornaments, with which the men were fond of decking themselves. 
Zarate Hist. de. Peru, i. p. 15, 16. 

Note XXV. p. 47. 

I HAVE ventured to call^this mode of anointing and painting 
their bodies, the dress of the Americans. This is agreeable to - 
their own idiom. As they never stir abroad if they are not com- 
pletely anointed, they excuse themselves when in this situation, by 
•aying, that they cannot appear because they are naked. Gumilla 
Hist, rOrenoque, i. 191. 

Note XXVI. p. 48. 

Some tribes in the forest of Cinaloa, on the gulf of California, 
seem to be among the rudest people of America united in the social 
state. They neither cultivate nor sow' ; they have no houses in 
which they reside. Those in the inland country subsist by hunting; 
those on the sea-coast chiefly by fishing. Both depend upon the 
spontaneous productions of the earth, fruits, plants, and roots of 
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various kinds. In the rainy season, as they have no habitations 
to afford them shelter, they grather bundles of reeds, or strongs grass, 
and binding them together at one end, they open them at the 
other, and fitting them to their heads, they arc covered as with a 
large cap, which like a pent-house throws off the rain, and will 
keep them dry for several hours. During the warm season, tliey 
form a shed with the branches of trees, which protects them from 
the sultry rays of the sun. When exposed (o colcl thev make large 
fires, round \^hich they sleep in the open air. Historm de los 
Triumphos de Neu^trii Santa entre Gentes las mas barbaras, 
&c. por P. And. Perez de Ribas, p. 7, S:c. 

Note XXVII. p. 49. 

These houses resemble barns. “ U'e have measined some which 
were a hundred and fifty paces long, and twinty paces broad. 
Above a hundred peisons re^'idt d in some c»f iln in '* W ilson’s Ac- 
count of Guiana. Puicli. 1‘iiLir. \ol. iv. p. P2l).'l. 11)1(1. 1^201. “The 
Indian houses,” says ]Mr. ILirrcie. *‘hav»‘ a moit wretched appear- 
ance, and are a striking image of the nideness of early times. Their 
huts are commonly built on .some risintr ground, or on the banks of 
a river huddled sametimes together, sometimes straggling, and al- 
ways without any order. Their aspect is nudancholy and disagree- 
able. One see> nothing but what is hideous and savage. The un- 
cultivated fields have no gruel\. The silence which reigns there, 
unless when interrupted by the disairrei able notes of birds, or ciicii 
of wild beasts, is extn im ly dismal.” belaf. (h hi Franco Kqiiin. 
p. 14b. 


Note XXVIII. |). .;(). 

Some tribe in South America can ^end their arrows to a great 
distance, and with considerable force, without the aid of the bow. 
They make use of a hollow reed, about nine feet long, and an inch 
thick, which IS called a Sarbamne. In it they lodge a small arrow, 
with some unspun cotton wound about its great end ; this coiifinei 
the air, so that they can blow it with astonishing rapidity, and a sure 
aim, to the distance of above a Inuidred paces. These small arrows 
are always poisoned. Fennin. Descr. de Surin. i. liam rofl’a 

Hist, of Guiana, p. 281, &c. The Sarbacanc is mueli used in some 
parts of the East Indies. 

Note XXIX. p. 60. 

I MIGHT produce many instances of thi-^, but shall satisfy myself 
with one, taken from tlic Eskimaux. “ Their greatest ingenuity 
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(says Mr. Ellis) is shewn in the structure of their bows, made com- 
monly of three pieces of wood, each making part of the same arch, 
very nicely and exactly joined together. They are commonly of fir 
or larch ; and as this wants strength and elasticity, they supply both 
by bracing the back of their bow, with a kind of thread, or line, 
made of the sinews of their deer, and the bowstring of the same 
materials. To make them draw more stiffly, they dip them into water, 
which causes both the back of the bow and the string to contract, 
and consequently gives it the greater force; and as they practise 
from their youth, they shoot with very great de^crity.’* Voyage to 
Hudson’s Bay, p. 138. 


Note XXX. p. 51. 

NrcEssiTY is the great prompter and guide of mankind in their 
inventions. There is, however, such inequality in some parts of their 
progress, and some nations get so far the start of others in circum- 
stances nearly similar, that we must ascribe this to some events in 
their story, or to some peculiarity in their situation, with which we 
are unacquainted. The people in the island of Otaheite, lately dis- 
covered in the South sea, far excel most of tlie Americans in the 
knowledge and practice of the arts of ingenuity, and yet they had 
not invented any method of boiling water; and having no vessel 
that could bear the fire, they had no more idea that water could be 
made hot, than that it could be made solid. Voyages by Hawkes- 
worth, i. 466. 484. 


Note XXXI. p. 51. 

One of these boats, which could carry nine men, weighed only 
sixty pounds, (losnol. Relat. dos A oy. a la Virgin. Rec. de Voy. au 
Nord, tom. v. p. 403. 

Note XXXII. p. 513. 

A lu: MARK ABLE pioof of this is produced by Tlloa. In weaving 
hammocks, coverlets,^ and other coarse cloihs, which they are ac- 
customed to manufacture, their industry has discovered no more 
expeditious method than to take up thread after thread, and after 
counting and sorting them each time, to pass the woof between them, 
so that in finishing a small piece of those stuffs, they frequently 
spend more thaw Uo years. Voyage, i. 336. Bancroft gives the 
same description of the Ipdians of Guiana, p. 255. According to 
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Adair, the ingenuity and dispatch of the North American Indians 
are not greater, p. 42*2. From one of the engravings of the Mexican 
paintings in Purchas, vol. iii. p. 110<). I think it probaMe that the 
people of Mexico were acijuainted wiili any hetlcr or more expedi- 
tious mode of weaving. A loom was an iinention heyond the in- 
genuity of the most improved Amorirans. In all their works they 
advance so slowly, that one of their artists is two montlis at a to- 
bacco-pipe with his knife befoie he finishes it. Adair, p. 423. 

Note XXXlll. p. 55. 

The article of religion m P. I.alitau s Mo iiis ties Sauvages, ex- 
tends to three hundied and foity-seven tedioii*' pages in quarto. 

Note X\X1\'. p. “>(). 

1 H^vvi. referred the leader to seve ral of tlie authors who deserihe 
the most uncivilized nations in AinerKa. 'I lu ir lestnnony is uni- 
form. I’hal of P. Riha- eonta rning tiu- pi'ople of Cinal<»a, eoincide^ 
with the icst. ‘‘ I was extrenn A attenti\e (savs he), dnimg (he 
veurs 1 resided among tliiin, loa^oeitain ulnlher lliev weie to he 
considered as idolaters ; and it niav hi* .iflirincd \Mlh tla* most per- 
fect I'Aaetness, that though among ^omc oi* them iheic may be 
traces of idolatry, vet others lunc not the h ast kmos ledge of (lod, 
or even of any false (liilv, n'-r pay any formal idoialion to the Su- 
preme Ih mg, vs ho c \t rciscs dommioii o \ t r tic* hi ; nor hav they 
any fonct ption of the ]>iov nii net of a (hoatic* or ^lovc rnor, fiom 
whom they evj'-.ct in tiic next life the nwaid ol ‘.hoir graxl, or the 
puni-hment of their tvil d< Neiilii r do :h( s puhlldv join in any 
act of divine woi^hip.” Hihas 'I’riumphos &x*. p 'b. 

Note \ \\V. p. 57. 

The people of Brazil wen* .so much aflrighii d l>y thundi-r, which 
is frequent and awful m their countrv, as will as in olio . |>arts of 
tiic ton id zone, that it was not only tl“ olqeet of icligious reve- 
rence; butthemost exprtsdve naim- in then language for the Deity, 
was Toupun, the same by winch tin y uiMmguished thunder. Pigo 
de Medec. Brasil, p. Nieuhoff. C huiclK Coll. n. p. 132 

Note XXXVI. p. BB. 

By the account which M. Dumont, an « yo -wiincbs, gives of the 
fnnetal of the great chief of the .Natchez, it apptar^, that the feel- 
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ings of the perfioos who suffered on that occasion were very different. 
Some solicited the honour with eagerness ; others laboured to avoid 
their doom, and several saved their lives by flying to the woods. As 
the Indian Brahmins give an intoxicflftiog draught to the women, 
who are to be burnt together with the bodies of their husbands, 
which renders them insensible of their approaching fate, the Natchez 
obliged their victims to swallow several large pills of tobacco, which 
produce a similar effect. Mem. de Louis, i. 227. 

Note XXXVII. p. 69. 

On some occasions, particularly in dances instituted for the reco- 
very of persons who are indisposed, they are extremely licentious 
and indecent. De la Potherie Hist. &c. ii. p. 42. Charlev. N. Fr. 
iii. p. 319. But the nature of their dances is commonly such as 1 
have described. 

Note XXXVIII. p. 71. 

The Othowacoasy a tribe seated on the banks of the Orinoco, enr- 
ploy for the same purpose a composition, which they call Yupa. It 
is formed of the seeds of an unknown plant reduced to powder, and 
certain shells burnt and pulverised. The effects of this when drawn 
up into the nostrils, are so violent, that they resemble madness rather 
than intoxication. Gumilla, i. 286. 

Note XXXIX. p. 73. 

Though this observation holds true among the greater part of 
the southern tribes, there are some in which the intemperance of the 
women is as excessive as that of the men. Bancroft’s Nat. Hist, 
of Guiana, p. 275. 


Note XL. p. 77. 

Even in the most intelligent writers concerning the manners of 
the Americans, one meets with inconsistent and inexplicable circum- 
staiiees. The Jesmt Chftrlevoix, who, in consequence of the con- 
troversy between and that of the Franciscans, with respect 

to the talents and '(fliitities of the North Americans, is disposed to 
represent their intellectual as w^II as moral qualities in the most fa- 
vburable light, asserts, that they are ei^aged in continual negotia- 
tions with their neighbours, and conduct these with the most refined 
address. At the same time he adds, ** that it behoves their envoys 
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(plenipotentiaries to exert their abilities and eloquence, for if the 
terms which they offer are not accepted of, they had need to stand 
on their guard. It frequently happens, that a blow with the hatchet 
is the only return given to th^ir {fropositions. The envoy is not out 
of danger, even if he is so fortunate as to avoid the stroke ; he may 
expect to be pursued, and' If taken, to be bnrnt.” Hist. N. Fr. iii. 
251. What occurs, vol. ii. p. 277, concerning tho manner in which 
the Tlascalans treated the ambassadors from Zempoalla, corre- 
sponds with the fact related by Charlevoix. Men capable of such 
acts of violence, seem to be unacquainted with the tirst principles 
upon which the intercourse between nations is founded ; and instead 
of the perpetual negotiations which Charlevoix mentions, seems 
almost impossible that there should he any correspondence whatever 
among them. 


Note XLI. p. 71). 

It is a remark of 1'acitus concerning the Cermans, “ (i, indent 
inuneribus. sed ncc data imputant, iicc acceplis obligantur." (\ 21. 
An author who had a good opportunity of observing the principle 
which leads savages neither to express gratitude for favours wliich they 
had received, nor to expect any return for such as they bestowed, 
thus explains their ideas : ** If, say they, you give me this, it is be- 
cause you have no need of it yourself ; and as for me, I never part 
With that which I think necessary to me.” Memoir sur le Calibis; 
Hist, dcs Plantes de la Guianc Fran^oisc par M. Aublet, tom. ii. 

p. no. 

Note XLII. p. 90. 

And. Bkunai.des, the contemporary ar.d friend of Columbus, 
has preserved some circuinstanees concerning the bravery of the 
Carihhees, which are not ^mentioned by^Don FerdirmndfColumbus, 
or the other historians of that (K*riod, whose works f: vc bei'n pub- 
lished. A Caribbean canoe, with four men, two women, and a hoy, 
fell in unexpect(‘dly vith the fleet of Columbus in his sc'cond voy- 
age, as it w'as steering through their islands. At first they were 
struck almost stupid with astonishment at such a strange spccji^^Ie, 
and hardly moved from the spot for above aiili6or. A Spanish bark, 
wi^ twenty-five men, advanced towards thfm, and the fleet gra- 
dually surrounded them, so as to cut off their communication with 
the shore. ** When they saw that it was impossible to escape (says 
the historian), they seized their arms with undaunted resolution, a«l 
began the attack. I use the expression, xnt/i undaunted irsolution^ 
for they were few, and beheld a vast nunibrr ready to assault them. 
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They wounded several of the Spaniards, although they had targets, 
as well as other <iefensive armour ; and even after their canoe was 
overset, it was with no little diflBculty and danger that part of them 
were taken, as they continued to defend themselves, and to use their 
bows with great dexterity while swimming in the sea.” Hist, de D. 
Fern, y Ysab. MSS. c. 119. 

- Note XLIII. p. 90. 

A PROBABLE conjecture may be formed with respect to the cause 
of this distinction in character between the Caribbees and the inha- 
bitants of the larger islands. The former appear manifestly to be 
a separate race. Their language is totally different from that of their 
neighbours in the large islands. They themselves have a tradition, 
that their ancestors came originally from some part of the continent, 
and having conquered and exterminated the ancient inhabitants, 
took possession of their lands, and of their women. Rochefort, 384. 
Tertre, 360. Hence they call themselves Banarce, which signifies 
a man come from beyond sea. Labat. vi. 131. Accordingly, the 
Caribbees still use two distinct languages, one peculiar to the men, 
and the other to the women. Tertre, 361 . The language of the men 
has nothing common with that spoken in the large islands. The 
dialect of the women considerably resembles it. Labat. 129. This 
strongly confirms the tradition which I have mentioned. The Ca- 
ribbees themselves imagine, that they were a colony from the Ga- 
hhsj a powerful nalion of Guiana, in South America. Tertre, 361. 
Rochefort, 348. But as their fierce manners approach nearer to 
those of the people in the northern continent, than to those of 
the natives of Sotith America ; and as their language has likewise 
some affinity to that spoken in Florida, their origin should be de- 
duced rather from the former than from the latter. Labat. 128, &c. 
Herrera, dec. i. hb. ix. c. 4. In their wars, they still observe their 
ancient practice of destroying all the males, and preserving the 
women either for servitude or for breeding. 

Note XLIV. p. 92. 

Our knowledge of the events which happened in the conquest 
of New Spain, is derived from sources of information more original 
and authentic than that of any transaction in the history of America. 
The letters of Cortes to the emperor Charles V. arc an historical 
monument, not only first in order of time, but of the greatest 
authenticity and value. As Cortes early assumed a command 
independent of Velasquez, it became necessary to convey such an 
account of his operations to Madrid, as might procure him the 
approbation of his sovereign. 
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The hrst of his dispatches has never been made public. It was 
sent from V’era Cruz, July 16th, 1519. As 1 ima|iined that it 
might not reach the emperor, until he arrived in Germany, for 
which he set out early in the year 1520, in order to receive the 
imperial crown ; I made diligent search I'or a copy of this dispatch, 
both in Spain and in Germany, but without success. This, however, 
is of less consequence, as it could not coniain any thing very 
material, being written so soon after ('orles arrived in New Spain. 
But, in searching for the letter from Cortes, a cujiy of one from 
the colony of Veia Cruz to the emperor has been discovered m the 
imperial library at Vienna. Of thi^ I have given some account in 
Its proper place, p. 288 of this volume. J lie second dispatch, 
dated October 30th, 1520, was published at Seville, \. n. 1522, 
and the thud and fourth soon after they were leeelved. A Latin 
traiislahoii of them appeared in Germany, v. D. 1532. Hamusio 
soon aftei made them more LTcnerally known, by inserting them in 
lus valuable collection. The) tDiitaiii a regular and minun- history 
of tbe expedition, with many cm ions particnlars eoneerning tlic 
policy and manners of tin* Me xicans. 'fhe work iloi"' honour to 
Cortes; the style is simple and perspicuous; hut as it was mani- 
festly his interest to represent his own ai tions in the fairest light, 
his victoiies arc piobably e\ag;rer.ited, his losses dimiinshed, and 
his acts of rigour and violenei* softtMicd. 

The next in Older is the Ciouica de !a Nueva I'iSpagna, hy 
FraiK’isco Lope/ dc Goinaia, published A o. 1 'ioL Gomura’s 
historical nu rit IS eonsiderabh'. His mode of narration is cleai, 
flovving, always agreeable, and .sometimes elegant. But he is fre- 
quently inaccurate and credulous; and as he was the domestic 
chaplain of Cories, after his return from New' Spain, and piobably 
composed hjs work at his de sire, it is niamfesi that he labours to 
magnify the merit of his hero, and to coneoal or extenuate such 
transactions as were uiifavourabh to his character. Of this Herrera 
accuses Inni in one instance, Dec. li. hh. in. c. 2, and It is not once 
only that this is conspicuous. He writes, howevi r, with so much 
freedom concerning several measures ot the Spanisli eouit, that the 
copies both of his llistoria de las Iiidias, and of his f 'rmnea, were 
called in by a,dccree of the council of the Indies, and they were 
long considered as prohibited books in Spain ; it is only of late 
that licence to print them has been granted. Pmelo Hiblioth. .589. 

The Chronicle of Gomara induced Bernal Diaz del CuBtillo to 
compose his Historia VerJadera de la Oonquista de la Nueva 
Espagna. He had been an adventurer m each of the expeditions 
to New Spain, and was the companion of Cortes in all his battles 
and perils. When he found that neither he himselt, nor many of 
his fellow-soldiers, were once mentioned hy Gonmra, but that the 
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fame of their exploits was ascribed to Cortes, the gallant veteran 
laid hold of his pen with indignation, and composed his true history. 
It contains a prolix, minute, confused narrative of all Cortes’s 
operations, in such a rude, vulgar style, as might be expected from 
an illiterate soldier. But as he relates transactions of which he 
was witness, and in which he performed a considerable part, his 
account bears all the marks of authenticity, and is accompanied 
with such a pleasant naivete, with such interesting details, with 
such amusing vanity, and yet so pardonable in an old soldier, who 
had been (as he boasts) in a hundred and nineteen battles, as 
renders his book one of the most singular that is to be found in 
any language. 

Pet. Martyr ab Angleria, in a treatise Dc Insulis nuper invenlis, 
added to his Decades de Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe, gives 
some account of Cortes’s expedition. But he proceeds no farther 
than to relate what happened after his first landing. This work, 
which is brief and slight, seems to contain the information trans- 
mitted by Cortes in his first dispatches, embellished with several 
particulars communicated to the author by the officers who brought 
the letters from Cortes. 

But the book to which the greater part of modern historians 
have had recom^e for information concerning the conquest of New 
Spain, is Historia de la Conquista de Mexico, por D. Antonio de 
Solis, first published a. u. 1684. I know no author, in any lan- 
guage, whose literary fame has risen so far beyond his real merit. 
De Solis is reckoned by his countrymen one of the purest writers 
in the Castilian tongue ; 'and ^f a foreigner may venture to give his 
opinioD concerning a matter of which Spaniards alone are qualified 
to judge, he is entitled to that praise. But though his language 
be correct, his taste in composition is far from being just. His 
periods are so much laboured, as to be often stiff, and sometimes 
tumid"^ the figures which he employs by way of ornament are fre- 
quently trite or improper, and his observations superficial. These 
blemishes, however, might easily be overlooked, if he were not 
defective with respect to all the great qualities of an historian. 
Destitute of that j^atient industry in research which conducts to the 
knowledge of truth ; a stranger to that impartiality which weighs 
evidence with cooi attention ; and ever eager to establish his fa- 
vourite system of exalting the^- c^^racter of Cortes into that of a 
perfect hero, exempt from error, add adorned with every virtue ; 
he is less solicitous to discover what was true, than to relate what 
might appear splendid. When he attempts any critical discussion, 
his reasonings are fallacious, and landed upon an imperfect view 
of facts. Though he sometimes quotes the dispatches of Cortes, 
he seems not to have consulted them ; and though he sets out with 
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some censure on Gomara, he frequently prefers bis autliority~4.he 
most doubtful of any — to that of the oilier contemporary historians. 

But of all the •Spanish writers, Herrera furnishes the fullest and 
most accurate information coucerniog the conquest of Mexico, as 
well as every other transaction of America. The industry and 
attention witli which he consulted not only the books, but the ori- 
ginal papers and public records, which tended to throw any light 
upon the subject of his inquiries, were so great, and he usually judges 
of the evidence before him with so much impartiality and candour, 
that his Dccads may be ranked among the most judicious and 
useful historical collections. If, by attempting to relate the various 
occurrences in the New World in a strict chronological order, the 
arrangements of events in his work had not been rendered so 
perplexed, disconnected, und obscure, tliat it is an unpleasant task 
to collect from different parts of bis book, and piece toge ther the 
detached shreds of a story, he might justly have been ranked among 
the most eminent historians of his country. He gives an ac count 
of the materials from which ho composed hif work, Dec, ^vi. 
lib. iii. c. 19. 


Note XLV. p. 94. 

Cortes purposed to have gone in the tram of Ovando when 
he set out for his government in the y?ai 1602, but was detaihecl 
by an accident. As lie was attempting in a dark night to scramble 
up to the window of a lady's bedchamber, with whom he carried on 
an intrigue, an old wall, on the top of wIih lie had mounted, 
gave wav, and he was su much bruised by llic fall as to be unfit 
for the voyage. Gopaara, Cronica de la Nueva Espagna, cap. 1. 


Note XLVI. p. 96. 

Cortes had two thousand pesos in the hands of Andrew Duero, 
and he borrow'cd four thousand. These sums are uhniit equal in 
value to fifiemi hundred pounds sterling ; but as th( [irit o of every 
thing was extremely high in America, they made but a scanty stock 
when applied towaids the equipment of a military expedition. 
Herrera, dec. ii. lib. lii. c. 2. B. Dia/, c. 20. 

Note jlLVH. p. 100. 

The nameB of those gallaot pftfeersi wliich will often occur in 
the subsequent story, were Juan Velasquez do Leon, Alonso Her- 
nandez Portocarrero, Franciidl de Montejo, Christoval de Olid, 
Juan de Escalante, Francisco de Morla, Pedro de Alvarado, 
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Francisco de Salceda, Juan de Escobar, Gines de Nortes. Cortes 
himself commanded the capitana, or admiral. Francisco de Orozco, 
an officer formed in the wars of Italy, had the command of the 
artillery. The experienced Alaminos acted as chief pilot. 

NoteXLVIII. p. 101. 

In those different conflicts, the Spaniards lost only two men, 
but had a considerable number wounded. Though there be no 
occasion for recourse to any supernatural cause to account either 
for the greatness of their victories, or the smallness of their loss, 
the Spanish historians fail not to ascribe both to the patronage of 
St. Jago, the tutelar saint of their country, who, as they relate, 
fought at the head of their countrymen, and by his prowess gave a 
turn to the fate of the battle. Gomara is the first who mentions this 
apparition of St. James. It is amusing to observe the embarrass- 
ment of B. Diaz del Castillo, occasioned by the struggle between his 
superstition arfd htil veracity. The former disposed him to believe 
this miracle, the latter restrained him from attesting it. ‘‘ I acknow- 
ledge,” says he, that all our exploits and victories are owing to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and that in this battle there was such a 
number of Indians to every one of us, that if each had thrown a 
handful of earth they might have buried us, if by the gieat mercy 
of God we had not been protected. It may be that the person 
whom Gomara mentions as having appeared on a mottled gray 
horse, was the glorious ^postle Signor San Jago, or Signor San 
Pedro, and that I, as being a siimer, was not worthy to see him. 
This I know, that I saw Francisca de Morla on such a horse, but 
as an unworthy transgressor, did not deserve to bee any of the 
holy apostles. It may have been the will of God^ that it was so 
as Gomara relatebi but until 1 read his Chronicle I never heard 
among any of the conquerors that such a thing bad happened.” 
Cap. 34. - ^ 

•‘Note^XLl^' p- 107. 

Several Spanish historiajpf relate this occurrence in jfuch terms 
as if they wished it sbquld He believed, that the Indians^ loaded 
with the presents, ha^^rried them from the capital in the same 
short space of time that the performed that jobmey. ''iTtkis 

is incredible, and Gomara mei^tiot^'|L circumstance which shews, 
that nothing extraoidtiia% h^j^l^'on this occasion. This rich 
present had been prepbliea for Gr^lva, when he touched at the 
same place some months before, and was now ready to be delivered, 
as soon as Montezuma sent orders for that purpose. GomSblL 
Chron. c. xxvii. p. 28. 
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According to B. Diaz del Castillo, the value oi‘ the silver-plate 
representing the moon, was alone above twenty thousand pesos, 
about five thousand pounds sterling. 

Note L. p. 1 12. 

This private traflic was directly contrary to the instructions of 
Velasquez, who enjoined, that whatever was aCijuired by trade should 
be thrown into the common stock. But it appears, that the soldiers 
had each a private nssortnicnt of toys, and other goods proper for 
the Indian trade, and Cortes gamed their fa\our by encouraging 
this underhand barter. B. Diaz, c. 41. 


Note LI. p. 12:1. 

Gomara has published a catalogue of the various articles of 
which this present consisted. C‘ron. c. ItK f*. Martjr ah .Angleria, 
who saw them after they wtu brought to Spain, and who seems 
to have examined them with truat attention. gi\e.s a description of 
each, which is curious, as it e(*ii/e\s some idiM of the progress 
w’hich the ISTexicans had made in sexeriil arts of elegance. I)(* 
Insulis niiper iiiventis Jaher. p. .4,31, Ac 

\()tv Lll. p. 12 >'. 

• 

Thfrc is no cireu instance in the hisl(.:\ of the compiest of 
America which is more (iiiestionahle tlian the account of the 
numerous armies brought into the field against tlu- Spaniards. As 
the war wiili the republic ol 4'lascala, ihoUgh of short duration, 
was one of the most considerable which the Spaniards waged in 
America, the account given of the 'I'lascaiun armies merits some 
attention. The only authentic mformatioa/COnec ruing this is de 
rived from three autlwjrs. Cortes, m. his second dispatch to the 
emperor, dated at Segura de la FirOnteia, Octol>er thus 

estimates the number of their troops; m the? firvt battle tiOOO; in 
the second battle 1U0,(K)0; in the t^rd battle 1.00,000. Helat. ap. 
Ramus, iii. 228. Bernal Diaz del Cfastillo, who was an eye-witness, 
and engaged in all the actions of this war» thus'reckons their niiin- 
ben; in the first battle SOOOji. m the second battle 0000, 
in the third battle SOpOOff, p, Gomara, who ivas 

Cortes’s chaplain after his. return to Spiill^ and published his 
Cromca in 1552, follows the cdmpiitation wf Cartes, except in the 
second battle, where he reckons the Tlascifaiis at 80,000, p. 49. 
H itras manifestly the interest of Cortes to magnify his own dangers 
and exploits. For it was only by the merit of extraordinary scr- 
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▼ices, that he could hope to atone for his irregu^x conduct, in 
assuming an independent command. Bern. Diaz, though abun- 
dantly disposed to place his own prowess, and that of his fellow- 
conquerors, in the most advantageous point of light, had not the 
same temptation to exaggerate ; and it is probable that his account 
of the numbers approaches nearer to the truth. The assembling 
of an army of 150,000 men requires many previous arrangements, 
and such provisions for their subsistence as seems to be beyond 
the foresight of Americans. The degree of cultivation in Tlascala 
does not seem to have been so great, as to have furnished such a 
vast army with provisions. Though this province was so much 
better cultivated than other regions of New Spain, that it was 
called the country of bread ; yet the Spaniards in their march suf- 
fered such want, that they were obliged to subsist upon Tunas^ a 
species of fruit which grows wild in the fields. Herrera, Dec. ii. 
lib. vi.e. 5. p. 182. 


Note LIII. p. 132. 

These unliappy victims are said to be person^ of distinction. 
It seems improbable that so great a number as fifty should be em- 
ployed as spies. So many prisoners had been taken and dismissed, 
and the Tlascalans had sent so many messages to the Spanish 
quarters, that there appears to be no reason for hazarding the lives 
of S4> many considerable people, in order to procure information 
about the position and state of t^eir camp. The barbarous man- 
ner in which Cortes treated a people unacquainted with the laws of 
war established among polished nations, appears so shocking to the 
later Spadrshwf^^erS} that they diminish the number of those whom 
he pumshed bo Herrera says, that he cut off the hands of 

seven, and lihe tj^umb^ of some more. Dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 8. Dc 
SoHs relatqi, that the hands of fourteen or fifteen were cut off, and 
the thumbs all the rest.^ Lib. ii. c. 2d. But Cortes himself, 
Relat. p. 228. b. and after him Gomara, c. 48, affirm, that tiie 
hands of all the. fifty were cut off, 

. ..Note LIV. p. 134. 

The horses were objects of the greatest astonishment to all the 
people of New Spain. At first they imagined the horse and his 
rider, like the Centaurs of thp.^cienls, to be some monstrous 
animal of a terrible foAn ; and lArpposing that their food was the 
same as tliat of men, brought flesh and bread to nourish them. 
Even affer they discovered their mistake, they believod the horses 
devoured men in battle, and when they neighed, thought that they 
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were demanding their prey. It was not the interest of the Spaniards 
to undeceive them. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. vi. c. 11. 


Note LV. p. 139. 

According to Kart, de las Casas, there was no reason for this 
massacre, and it was an act of wanton cruelty, perpetrated merely 
to strike terror into the people of New Spain, Relac. dc la De- 
struye. p. 17. &c. But the zeal of Las Casas often leads him to 
exao^gerate. In opposition to him, Bern. Diaz, c. 83, asserts, that 
the first missionaries sent into New Spain I>y the cmperi)r made a 
judicial inquiry into this transaction; and ha\in^ exanened the 
priests and ciders of C'holtila, found that there was a real con- 
spiracy to cut off’ the Spaniards, and that the account given by 
Cortes was exactly true. As it was the ol>ject of C'orles at that 
time, and manifestly his interest, to pain the good-will of Mon- 
tezuma, it is improbable that lie should have taken a step which 
tended so visibly to alienate him from the Spaniards, it he had not 
believed it to be necessary for lus own preservation. At the same 
lime the Spaniards who served in America had such contempt for 
the natives, and thought them so little entitled to the common rights 
of men, that Cortes might hold the Cholulans to hv guilty upon 
slight and imperfect evidence. The seventy of the punishment wag 
certainly excessive and atrocious. 

Note LVI. p. 140. 

Tins descrqition is taken almost literally from Bernal Dua del 
Castillo, who was so unacquainted with th|||art.of compositioit^ is 
to he incapable of embellishing his> narrative.’" He rdltM in a 
simple and rude stylo what passed in his and that bf his 

fellow-soldiers, on that occasion; “ and let it not, be thought 
strange,” says he, “ that 1 should write in this manner df what then 
happened, for it ought to be considered, that jt is one thing to re- 
late, another to have beheld things that were nevejf befoie seen, or 
heard, or spoken of among men.'’ Cap. 86. p. 64. b. 

Note LVIl. p. 150 . 

B. Diaz del Castillo gives us some idea of the fatigue and 
hardships they underwent in peifimiing ibis, and other parts of 
duty. During the nine months that they remained in Mexico, 
every man, without any distinction between officers and soldiers, 
slept on his arms in his quilted jacket and gorget. They lay on 
mmU, or straw spread on the floor, and each was obliged to hold 

VOL. vii. t h 
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himtelf «§ alert cm if he had beea on guard. ** Thia,” adds he, 
** became so habitual to me, that even now in my advanced age, 1 
always sleep in my clothes, and never in any bed. When I visit 
my Encomienda, I reckon it suitable to my rank, to have a bed 
carried along with my other baggage, but 1 never go into it ; but, 
according to custom, I lie in my blothes, and walk frequently 
during the night into the open air, to viea|,the stars, as I was wont 
when in service.*' Cap. 108. 

Note LVIIL p. 153. 

Cortes himself, in his second dispatch to the emperor, does 
not explain the motives which induced him either to condemn 
Qualpopoca to the flames, or to put Montezuma in irons. Ramus, 
iii. 236. B. Diaz is silent with respect to his reasons for the 
former ; and the only cause be assigns for the latter was, that he 
might meet with no interruption in executing the sentence pro- 
nounced against Qualpopoca, c. xcv. p. 75. But as Montezuma 
was his prisoner, and absolutely in his power, he had no reason to 
dread him, and the insult offered to that monarch could have no 
effect but to irritate him unnecessarily. Gomara supposes, that 
Cortes had no other object than to occupy Montezuma with his own 
distress and sufferings, that he might give less attention to what 
befel Qualpopoca. Cron. c. 89. Herrera adopts the same opinion. 
Dec. ii. lib. viii. c. 9., But it seems an odd expedient, in order to 
make a person bear one injury, to load him with another that is 
greater. De Solis imagines, that Cortes had nothing else in view 
than to intimidate Montezuma, so that he might make no attempt 
to rescue the victims from their fate ; but the spirit of that monarch 
was so submissive, and he had so tamely given up the prisoners to 
the disposal of Cortes, that he had no cause la apprehend any 
opposition from him. If the explanation which 1 have attempted 
to give of Cortes’s proceedings on this occasion be not admitted, it 
appears to me, that they must be reckoned among the wanton and 
barbarous acts ^ oppression which occur too often in the histoiy 
of the conquest of America. 

Note LIX. p. 156. 

De Solis asserts, lib. iv. c. 3, that the proposition of doing 
homage to the king of Spain came from Montezuma himself, and 
was made in order to induce the Spaniards to depart oat of hit 
dominions. He describes his cohduct on this occasion as if it Imii 
been founded upon a scheme of profound policy, and executed wilii 
seoh, refined address as to deceive Cortes Bnt dieie it no 
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hint or circumstance in the contemporary historians, Corlia, Dinsy 
or Oomara, to justify this tiieory. Montezuma, on other occasions, 
discovered no such extent of art and abilities. The anguish which 
he felt in performing tins humbling ceremony is natural, if we sup- 
pose it to have been involuntary. But, according to the theory of 
De Solis, which supposes that Montezuma was executing what ho 
himself had proposed, K^have assumed an appearance of sorrow, 
would have been preposterous and inconsistent with his own design 
of deceiving the Spaniards. 

Note LX. p. 159. 

In several of the provinces, the Spaniards, with all their industry 
and influence, could collect no gold. In others they procured only 
a few trinkets of small value. Montezuma assured Cortes, that the 
present which he oH’ered to the king of Castile, after doing homage, 
consisted of all the treasure amassed by his father; and told him, 
that he had already distributed the rest of his gold and jewels 
among the Spaniards. B. Diaz, c. 104. Oomara relates, that all 
the silver collected amounted to 500 marks. Cron. c. 93. This 
agrees with the account given by (’’ortes, that the royal fifth of 
silver was 100 marks. Relat. 239. B. So that the sum total of 
silver was only 4000 ounces, at the rate of eight ounces a mark, 
which demonstrates the proportion of silver to gold to have been 
exceedingly small. 

Note LXI. p. ICO. ' 

De Solis, lib, iv. r, 1, calls in (pieslion thr truth of tbit 
transaction, from na better reason than that it was inconsistent 
with that prudence which dislinguishos the rhaiacter of Cortes. 
But he ought to have recollected the impetuosity of his zeal 
at Tlascala, which was no less imprudent. He asserts, that the 
evidence for it rests upon the testimony of B. Diaz del Castillo, of 
Oomara, and of Herrera. They all concur, indeed, i.i mentioning 
this inconsiderate step which Cortes took ; and they had good 
reason to do so, for Cortes himself relates this exploit in his second 
dispatch to the emperor, and seems to glory in it. Con. Relat. 
Ramus, iii. 140. D, This is one instance, among many, ofDe 
Solis’s having consulted with little attention the letters of Cortes to 
Charles V., from which the most authentic information with respect 
to his operations must be derived. 

Note LXIL p. 163. 

MnEnsSdi and De Solia suppose that Velasquez was eneoiiragnd 
t« equip this unnsmant mgmmi Cortes by the aoooonts wfikh ha 
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received^’rom Spain concerning the reception of the agents sent by 
the colony of Vera Cruz, and the warmth with which Fonseca 
bishop of Burgos had espoused his interest, *and condemned the 
proceedings of Cortes. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. ix. c. 18. De Solis, 
lib. iv. c. 5. But the chronological order of events refutes this 
supposition. Portocarrero and Montejo sailed from Vera Cruz, 
July 26, 1519. Herrera, dec. ii. lib.v. c^4. They landed at St. 
Lucar in October, according to Herrera, ibid. But P. Martyr, 
who attended the court at that time, and communicated every oc- 
currence of moment to his correspondents day by day, mentions 
the arrival of these agents for the first time in December, and 
speaks of it as a recent event. Epist. 650. All the historians 
agree, that the agents of Cortes had their first audience of the 
emperor at Tordesillas, when he went to that town to visit his 
mother in his way to St. Jago de Compostella. Herrera, dec. ii. 
lib. V. c. 4. De Solis, lib. iv. c. 5. But the emperor set out from 
Valladolid for Tordesillas on the 11th of March, 1520; and P. 
Martyr mentions his having seen at that time the presents made to 
Charles. Epist. 1665. The armament under Narvaez sailed from 
Cuba in April, 1520. It is manifest, then, that Velasquez could 
not receive any account of what passed in this interview at Torde- 
sillas, previous to his hostile preparations against Cortes. His real 
motives seem to be those which 1 have mentioned. The patent 
appointing him Adelantado of New Spain, with such extensive 
powers, bears date November 13. 1519. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. iii. 
c. 1 1. He might receive it about the beginning of January. Go- 
mara takes notice, that as soon as this patent was delivered to him, 
he began to equip a fleet and levy forces. Chron. c. 96. 

Note LXIII. p. 165. 

De Solis contends, that as Narvaez had no interpreters, he could 
hold no intercourse with the people of the provinces, nor converse 
with them in any way but by signs, and that it was equally impos- 
sible for him to carry on any communication with Montezuma. 
Liv. iv. c. 7. But it is upon the authority of Cortes himself, that I 
relate all the particulars of Narvaez’s correspondence both with 
Montezuma and with his subjects in the maritime provinces. Relat. 
Ramus, iii. 244, A. C. Cortes aflirms, that there was a mode of 
intercourse between Narvaez and the Mexicans, but does notjex- 
plain how it was carried on. Bernal Diaz supplies this defect, and 
informs us, that the three deserters who joined Narvaez acted as 
interpreters, having acquired a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, c. 110. With his usual minuteness, he mentions their 
names and characters, and relates, in chapter 122, how they were 
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punished for their perfidy. The Spaniards had now resitted abo?c 
a year among the Mexicans ; and it is not surprising, that several 
among them should have made some proficiency in speaking their 
language. This seems to have been the case. Herrera, dec. 2. 
lib, X. c. 1. Both B. Diaz, who was present, and Herrera, the 
most accurate and best informed of all the Spanish writers, agree 
with Cortes in his account of the secret correspondence carried on 
with Montezuma. Dec. 2. lib. x. c. 18, 19. Dc Solis seems to 
consider it as a discredit to Cortes, his hero, that Montezuma should 
have been ready to engage in a correspondence with Narvaez. He 
supposes that monarch to have contracted such a wonderful affec- 
tion for the Spaniards, that he was not solicitous to be delivered 
from them. After the indignity witli which he had been treated, 
such an affection is incredible ; and even Dc Solis is obliged to 
acknowledge, that it must be looked upon as one of the miracle 
which God had wrought to faeditau* the con(|iicst, lib. iv. c. 7. 
The truth is, Montezuma, however much overawed by his dread of 
the Spaniards, was extremely impatient to recover his liberty. 

Note LXIV. p. 178. 

Thesf. words I have borrowed from the anonymous Account of 
the European Settlements in Amciica, published by Dodsley, in 
two volumes 8vo. ; a work of so much merit, that 1 should think 
there is hardly any writer in tlic age who ought to be ashamed of 
acknowledging himself to be the author of it. 


Note LXV. p. 184. 

The contemporary historians differ considerably with respect to 
the loss of the Spaniards on this occasion. Cortes, in his second 
dispatch to the emperor, makes the number only 130. Relat. ap. 
Ramus, iii. p. 249. A. But it was manifestly liis interest, at that 
juncture, to conceal from the court of Spain the full extent of the 
loss which he had sustained. De Stdis, always studious to dimi- 
nish every misfortune that befel his countrymen, rates their loss at 
about two hundred men. Lib. iv. c. 19. B. Diaz affirms, that 
they lost 870 men, and that only 440 escaped from Mexico, c. 128. 
p. 108. B. Falafox, bishop of Los Angeles, who seems to have 
inquired into the early transactions of hjs countrymen in New 
Spain, with great attention, confirms the account of B. Diaz, with 
respect to the extent of their loss. Viriudes del Indio, p. 22. Oo- 
mara sUtes their loss at 450 men. Cron. c. 109. Some montha 
afterward, when Cortes had received several reinforcemeDU, he 
mustc^ hU troops, and found them to be only 590. Rclat. ap. 
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Ramus, iii. p. 255. £. Now, aH Narvaez brought 880 men tato 
New Spain, and about 400 of Cortes’s soldiers^were then idive, it 
is evident that his loss, in the retreat from Mexico, must have been 
much more considerable than what he mentions. B. Diaz, solicit- 
ous to magnify the dangers and sufferings to which he and his 
fellow-conquerors were exposed, may have exaggerated their loss ; 
but, in my opinion, it cannot well be estimated at less than 600 
men. 


Note LXVI. p. 201. 

Some remains of this great work are still visible, and the spot 
where the brigantines were built and launched, is still pointed out 
to strangers. Torquemada viewed them. Monarq. Indiana, vol. i. 
p. 531. 

Note LXVII. p. 208. 

The station of Alvarado on the causeway of Tacuba wab the 
nearest to the city. Cortes observes, that there they could dis- 
tinctly obseiTe what passed when their countrymen were sacrificed. 
Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. p. 273. E. B. Diaz, who belonged to Alva- 
rado's division, relates what he beheld with his own eyes. C. 152. 
p. 148. b. 149. a. Like a man whose courage was so clear as to be 
above suspicion, he describes with his usual simplicity the impres- 
sion which this spectacle made upon him. Before," says he, 
** I saw the breasts of my companions opened, their hearts yet 
fluttering, offered to an accursed idol, and their flesh devoured by 
their exulting enemies ; 1 was accustomed to enter a battle not only 
without fear, but with high spirit. But from that time I never ad- 
vanced to fight the Mexicans without a secret horror and anxiety ; 
my heart trembled at the thoughts of the death which I had seen 
them suffer." He takes care to add, that as soon as the combat 
began, his terror went off; and, indeed, bis adventurous bravery 
on every occasion is full evidence of this. B. Diaz, c. 156. p. 157. a. 


Note LXVIII. p. 213. 

Owe circumstance in this siege merits particular notice. The 
account which the Spanish writers give of the numerous armies 
employed in the attaek or defence of Mexico seems to be incre- 
dible. According to Cortes himself, he had at one time 150,000 
auxiliary Indians in his service. Relat. Ramus, iii. 275. E. Gd- 
maraasserts, that they were above 200,000. Cron. c. 136. Herrefa, 
aU author of higher authority, Says they were about 200,000. 
Dee. 0. lib. i. c. 19. None of contemporary writers ascertain 
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explicitly the number of persons in Mexico during the siege. But 
Cortes on several pensions mentions the number of Mexicans who 
were slain, or who perished for want of food ; and, if we may rely 
on those circumstances, it is probable tliat above two hundred thou- 
sand must have been shut up in the town. But the quantity of 
provisions necessary for the subsistence of such vast multitudes 
assembled in one place, during three monllis, is so great, that it 
requires so much foresight and arrangemeirt to collect these, and 
lay them up in magazines, so as to be certain of ii regular supply, 
that one can hardly believe that this could be nccoiiiplishcd in a 
country where agriculture was so imperfect as in the Mexican 
empire, where there were no tame animals, and by a people natu- 
rally so improvident, and so incapable of executing a complicated 
plan, as the most improved Americans. The Spaniards with ull 
their care and attention, fared very poorly, and were often reduced 
to extreme distress for want of provisions. B. Diaz, p. 142. 
Cortes Relat. S?71. D. Cortes on one occasion mentions slightly 
the subsistence of his array ; and after acknowledging that they 
were often in great want, adds, that they received supplies from 
die people of the country, of hsh, and of some fruit, wliich he calls 
the cherries of the country. Ibid. B. Diaz says, that they had 
cakes of maize, and serasas de la tierra ; and when the season of 
these was over, another fruit, winch he calls Tuiuls ; but their 
most comfortable subsistence was a root which the Indians used 
as food, to which he gives the name of ilujh/ci, p. 142. The 
Indian auxiliaries had one means of subsistence more than the 
Spaniards. They fed upon the l)odieB of the Mexicans whom they 
killed in battle. Cort. Helat. 176. C. B. Diaz confirms his rela- 
tion, and adds, that when Uic Indians returned from Mexico to 
thaiff own country, they earned with tiicm la^gc ((uantities of the 
flesh of the Mexicans salted or dried, as a most acceptable present 
to their friends., that they might have the pleasuio of feeding upon 
the bodies of their enemies in their festivals, p. 157. De Salk, 
who seems to consider it as an imputation of discredit to bis coun- 
trymen, that they should act in concert with auxiliaries who fed 
upon human flesh, is solicitous to prove that the Spaniards endea- 
voured to prevent their associates from eating the bodies of the 
Mexicans, lib. v. c« 24. But he has no authority for this from the 
original historians. Neither Cortes himself, nor B. Diaz, seem Co 
have had any such scruple ; and, on many occasions, roention the 
liidk n repasts, which were become familiar to tliem, witliout any 
mark of abhorrence. Even with this additional stock of food for 
Utkt Indians, it was hardly possible to procure subsistence for armies 
amoanting to such numbers as we find in the Spanish writers. 
Perhaps ^e best solution of the difficulty is, to adopt the opinion 
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of B. Diaz del Castillo, the most artless of all the Historiadores 
primitivos. “ When Gomara (says he) on som^ occasions relates 
that there were so many thousand Indians our auxiliaries, and on 
others, that there were so many thousand houses in this or that 
town, no regard is to be paid to his enumeration, as he has no 
authority for it, the numbers not being in reality the fifth of what he 
relates. If we add together the difierent numbers which he men- 
tions, that country would contain more millions than there are in 
Castile.’’ C. 129. But though some considerable deduction should 
certainly be made from the Spanish accounts of the Mexican forces, 
they must have been very numerous; for nothing but an immense 
superiority in number could have enabled them to withstand a body 
of nine hundred Spaniards, conducted by a leader of such aj)ilities 
as Cortes. 


Note LXIX. p. 226 . 

In relating the oppressive and cruel proceedings of the con- 
querors of New Spain, I have not followed B. de las Casas as my 
guide. His account of them, Relat. de la Destruyc. p. 18, &c. is 
manifestly exaggerated. It is from the testimony of Cortes him- 
self, and of Gomara, who wrote under his eye, that I have‘ taken 
ray account of the punishment of the Panucans, and they relate 
it without any disapprobation. B. Diaz, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, mentions it only in general terms, c. 162. Herrera, solicitous 
to extenuate this barbarous action of his countrymen, though he 
mentions 63 caziques, and 400 men of note, as being condemned 
to the flames, asserts, that thirty only were burnt, and the rest par- 
doned. Dec. 3. lib. v. c. 7. But this is contrary to the testimony 
of the original historians, particularly of Gomara, whom it appears 
he had consulted, as he adopts several of his expressions in this 
passage. The punishment of Guatimozin is related by the most 
authentic of the Spanish writers. Torquemada has extracted from 
a history of Tezeuco, composed in the Mexican tongue, an ac- 
count of this transaction, more favourable to Guatimozin than that 
of the Spanish authors. Mon. Indiana, i. 575. According to the 
Mexican account, Cortes had scarcely a shadow of evidence to 
justify such a wanton act of cruelty. B. Diaz afiarms, that Gua- 
timozin and his fellow-sufferers asserted their innocence with their 
last breath, and that many of the Spanish soldiers condemned 
this action of Cortes, as equally unnecessary and unjust, p. 200 
b:201.a. 
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Note LXX. p. 229. 

The motive for undertaking this expedition was, to punish Chrii- 
toval de Olid, one of his officers who had revolted aprainst him, 
and aimed at establishing an independent jurisdiction. Cortes re- 
garded this insurrection as of such dangerous example, and dreaded 
so much the abilities and popularity of its author, that in person he 
led the body of troops destined to suppress it. He marched, ac- 
cording to Gomara, three thousand miles, through a country abound- 
ing with thick forests, nigged mountains, deep rivers, thinly in- 
habited, and cultivated only in a few places. What he suffered 
from famine, from the hostility of the natives, from the climate, and 
from hardships of every species, has nothing in history parallel to 
it, but what occurs in the adventures of tin* other diM’ovcrers and 
conquerors of the New World. Cortes was employed in this dread- 
ful service abo\e two years; and though it was not ilistingiiishcd 
by any splendid event, he exhibited, during the course of it, greater 
personal courage, more fortitude of mind, more perseverance and 
patience, than in any other peiiod or scene in his life. Herrera, 
dec. 3. lib. vi. vii. viii. ix. Oomara Chron. c. Ib3 — 177. II. Diaz, 
174 -190. Cortes, MS. perns me. Were one to write a life of 
Cortes, the account of this expedition should occupy a splendid 
place in it. In a general history of America, as the expedition 
was productive of no great e\ent, the mention of it is sufficient. 


Note LXXl. p. 230. 

According to Herrera, the treasure which Cwtcs brought with 
him, consisted of fifteen hundred marks of wrought plate, two hun- 
dred thousand pesos of fine gold, and ten thousand of inferior 
standard, many rich jewels, one in particular wortti forty thousand 
pesos, and several trinkets and ornaments of value. Dec. 4. lib. iii. 
c. 8. lib. iv. c. 1. He afterward engaged to give a portion with his 
daughter of a hundred thousand pesos. Gomara Cron. c. 237. 
The fortune which he left his sons was very considerable. Rut as 
we have before related, the sum divided among the conquerors, on 
the first reduction of Mexico, was very small. There appears, then, 
to be some reason for suspecting that the accusations of Cortes’s 
enemies were not altogether destitute of foundation. They charged 
him with having applied to his own use a dispro[x>rtionate share of 
the Mexican spoils ; with having concealed the royal treasures of 
M6ntezumaand Guatimozin ; with defrauding the king of his fifth; 
and robbing his followers of what was due to them. Herrera, 
'dec. 3 . lib. viii. r. 15 . dec. 4 . lib. iii. c.^8. Some of the conquerors 
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themselves entertained suspicions of the same kind with respect to 
this part of his conduct. B. Diaz^ c. 157. 

Note LXXIL p. 234. 

In tracing the progress of the Spanish arms in New Spain, we 
have followed Cortes himself as our most certain guide. His dis- 
patches to the emperor contain a minute account of his operations. 
But the unlettered conqueror of Peru was incapable of relating his 
own exploits. Our information with respect to them, and other 
transactions in Peru, is derived, however, from contemporary and 
respectable authors. 

The most early account of Pizarro’s transactions in Peru was 
published by Francisco de Xerez, his secretary. It is a pimple un- 
adorned narrative, carried down no farther than the death of Ata- 
hualpa, in 1533; for the author returned to Spain in 1534; and, 
soon after he landed, printed at Seville his short History of the 
Conquest of Peru, addressed to the emperor. 

Don Pedro Sancho, an officer who served under Pizarro, drew up 
an account of his expedition, which was translated into Italian by 
Ramusio, and inserted in his valuable collection, but has never been 
published in its original language. Sancho returned to Spain at the 
same time with Xerez. Great credit is due to what both these au- 
thors relate concerning the progress and operations of Pizarro ; but 
the residence of the Spaniards in Peru had been so short, at the 
lime when they left it, and their intercourse with the natives so 
slender, that their knowledge of the Peruvian manners and customs 
is very imperfect 

The next contemporary historian is Pedro Cieza de Leon, who 
published his Cronica del Peru, at Seville in 1553. If he had 
finished all that he proposes in the general division of his work, it 
would have been the most complete history which had been pub- 
lished of any region in the New World, He was well qualified to 
execute it, having served during seventeen years in America, and 
having visited in person most of the provinces concerning which he 
iiad occasion to write. But only the first part of his chronicle has 
been printed. It contains a description of Peru, and several of the 
adjacent provinces, with an account of the institutions and customs 
of the natives, and is written with so little art, and such an apparent 
regard for truth, that one must regret the loss of the other parts of 
hjs work. 

This loss is amply supplied by Don Augustine Zarate, who pub- 
lished, in 1555, his Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquesta de la 
PcQvincia del Peru. Zarat^ was a man of rank and educadon, and 
emfdoyed in Peru as comptroller-general of the public revenue. 
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His history, whether we attend to its matter or composition, is a 
book of considerable merit ; as he had an opportunity to be well 
informed, and seems to have been inquisitive with respect to the 
manners and transactions of the Peruvians, gjeat credit is due to 
his testimony. 

Don Die^ Fernandez published his Historia del Peru in 1571. 
His sole object is to relate the dissensions and civil wars of the 
Spaniards in that empire. As he served in a public station in Pern, 
and was well acquainted both with the country, and with tlie prin- 
cipal actors in those sin^lar scenes which he dcsciibes, as ho pos- 
sessed sound understanding and great impartiality, his work may 
be ranked among those of the historians most distinguished for 
their industry in research, or their capacity in judging with respect 
to the events whicli they relate. 

The last author who can be reckoned among the cfmtemporary 
historians of the conquest of Peru, is Garcilasso dr la N ega, Inca. 
For though the first part of his work, entitled Vomun ntiu im Rvahs 
del Origin de loi Incas Rcics del PerUy was not published sooner than 
the year 1609, seventy-six year:? after the death of Atahualpa, the 
last emperor, yet as he was born in Peru, and was the son of an 
officer of distinction among the Spanish conquerors, by a or 
lady of the royal race, on account of which he always took Ihc 
name of Inca ; as he was mastei of the language spoken by the 
Incas, and acquainted with the traditions of his countrymen, his 
authority is rated very high, and often placed above that of all the 
other historians. His work, however, is little more than a coiii- 
mentarv upon the Spanish writers of the Periivii*n sUiry, and com- 
posed of quotations taken from the authors whom 1 have mentioned. 
This is the idea which he himself gives of it, lib. i. < . 10. Nor is 
it in the account of facts only that he follows them sei'viTdy. Kven 
in explaining the institutions and rites of his ancestors, his infor- 
mation seems not to he more perfect than theirs. His explanation 
of the Quipos is almost the same with that of Acosta. He produces 
no specimen of Peruvian poetry, but that wretched one which he 
borrows from Bias Valera, an early missionary, whose memoirs have 
never been published. Lib. ii. c. 15. As for composition, arrange- 
ment, or a capacity of distinguishing between what is fabulous, 
whftt is probable, and what is true, one searches for them in vain 
in the commentaries of the Inca. His work, however, notwith- 
standing its great defects, is not altogether destitute of use. Some 
traditions which he received fronf his countrymen arc preserved in 
it His knowledge of the Peruvian language has enabled him to 
correct some errors of the Spanish writers, and he has inserted in 
it some curious facts taken from authors whose works were never 
published, and are now lost. 
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Note lAXIIL p. 239. 

One may form an idea both of the hardships which they endured, 
and of the unhealthful climate in the regions which they visited, 
from the extraordinary mortality that prevailed among them. Pizarro 
carried out 112 men, Almagro 70. In less than nine months 130 of 
these died. Few fell by the sword ; most of them were cut off by 
diseases. Xeres, p. 180. 

Note LXXIV. p. 241. 

This island, says Herrera, is rendered so uncomfortable by the 
unwholesomeness of its climate, its impenetrable woods, its rugged 
mountains, and the multitude of insects and reptiles, that it is sel- 
dom any softer epithet than that of infernal is employed in describ- 
ing it. The sun is almost never seen there, and throughout the year 
it hardly ever ceases to rain. Dec. 3. lib. x. c. 3. Dampier touched 
at this island in the year 1685 ; and his account of the climate is 
not more favourable. Vol. i, p. 172. He, during his cruise on the 
coast, visited most of the places where Pizarro landed, and his 
description of them throws light on the narrations of the early 
Spanish historians. 


Note LXXV. p. 254. 

By this time horses had multiplied greatly in the Spanish settle- 
ments on the continent. When Cortes began his expedition in the 
year 1618, though his armament was more considerable than that of 
Pizarro, and composed of persons superior in rank to those who 
invaded Peru, he could procure no more than sixteen horses. 


Note LXXVI. p. 265. 

In the year 1740, D. Ant. Ulloa, and D. George Juan, travelled 
from Guayquil to Motupe, by the same route which Pizarro took. 
From the description of their journey, one may form an idea of 
the difficulty of his march. The sandy plains between St. Michael 
de Pieur and Motupe extend 90 miles, without water, without a 
tree, a plant, or ally green thing, on a dreary stretch of burning sand. 
Voyage, tom. i. p. 399, &c. 

Note LXXVII. p. 260. 

This extravagant ^nd unseasonable discourse of Valverde has 
been .censured by all historians, and with justice. But though he 
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seems to have been an illiterate and bigotted monk, nowise re- 
sembling the good Olraedo, who accompanied Cortes ; the absurdity 
of his address to Atahualpa must not be charged wholly upon him. 
His harangue is evidently a translation or paraph i-ase of that form, 
concerted by a junto of Spanish divines and lawyers in the year 
1509, for explaining the right of their king to the sovereignty of 
the New World, and for directing the officers employed in America 
how they should take possession of any new country. See vol. i. 
note xxiii. The sentiments contained in Valverde’s harangue must 
not then be imputed to the bigottcd imbecility of a particular man, 
but to that of the age. But Gomara and Benzoni relate one cir- 
cumstance concerning Valverde, which, if authentic, renders him 
an object, not of contempt only, but of horror. They assert, that 
during the whole action Valverde continued to excite the soldiers 
to slaughter, calling on them to strike the enemy, not with the 
edge, but with the points of their swords. Gom. Chron. c. 113. 
Benz. Histor. Nov. Orbis, lib. iii. c. 3. Such behaviour was very 
different from that of the Roman Catholic clergy in other parts of 
America, where they uniformly exerted their influence to protect 
the Indians, and to moderate the ferocity of their countrymen. 

Note LXXVIII. p. 2G1. 

Two different systems have been formed concerning the conduct 
of Atahualpa, The Spanish writers, in order to justify the violence 
of their countrymen, contend that all the Inca’s professions of 
friendship were feigned; and that his intention in agreeing to an 
interview with Pizarro at Caxamalca, was to cut off him and bis 
followers at one blow ; that for this purpose he advanced with 
such a numerous body of attendants, who had arms concealed under 
their garments to execute this scheme. This is the account given 
by Xerez and Zarate, and adopted by Herrera. But if it had been 
the plan of the Inca to destroy the Spaniards, om* can hardly 
imagine that he would have permitted them to march unmolested 
through the desert of Motupe, or have neglected to defend the 
passes in the mountains, where they might have been attacked 
with so much advantage. If the Peruvians marched to Caxamalca 
with an intention to fall upon the Spaniards, it is inconceivable 
that of so great a body of men, prepared for action, not one should 
attempt to make resistance, but all tamely suffer themselves to be 
butchered by an enemy whom they were armed to attack. Ata- 
hualpa’s mode of advancing to the interview ha.s the aspect of a 
peaceable procession, not of a military enterprise. He himself, 
and his followers, were in their habits of ceremony, preceded, as 
on days of solemnity, by unarmed harbingers. Though rude 
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are frequetitly cuamog and false, yet, if a achme of de- 
ception and treachery must be imputed either an a tUMaieb, dial 
had no great reason to be alarmed at a visit from strangers trho 
solicited admission into his presence as friends*, or to an adven- 
turer so daring, and so little scrupulous as Pizarro, one cannot 
hesitate in determining where to fix the presumption of guilt. 
Even amidst the endeavours of the Spanish writers $o palliate the 
proceedings of Pizarro, one plainly perceives that it was his inten- 
tion, as well as his interest, to seize the Inca, and that he had taken 
measures for that purpose previous to any suspicion of that mo- 
narch’s designs. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, extremely solicitous to vindicate his 
countrymen, the Peruvians, from the crime of having concerted 
the destruction of Pizarro and his followers, and no less afraid to 
charge the Spaniards with improper conduct towards the Inca, has 
framed another system. He relates, that a man of majestic form, 
with a long beard, and garments reaching to the ground, having 
appeared in a vision to Viracocha, the eighth Inca, and declared 
that he was a child of the Sun, that monarch built a temple in 
honour of this person, and erected an image of him, resembling 
as nearly as possible the singular form in which he had exhibited 
himself to his view. In this temple divine honours were paid to 
him, by the name of Viracocha. P. i. lib. iv. c. 21. lib. v, c. 22. 
When the Spaniards first appeared in Peru, the length of their 
beards, and the dress they wore, struck every person so much 
with their likeness to the image of Viracocha, that they supposed 
them to be children of the Sun, who had descended from heaven 
to earth. All concluded, that the fatal period of the Peruvian 
empire was now approaching, and that the throne would be oc- 
cupied by new possessors. Atahualpa himself, considering the 
Spaniards as messengers from heaven, was so far from entertaining 
any thoughts of resisting them, that he determined to yield implicit 
obedience to their commands. From these sentiments flowed his 
professions of love and respect. To those were owing the cordial 
reception of Soto and Ferdinand Pizarro in his camp, and the 
submissive reverence with which he himself advanced to visit the 
Spanish general in his quarters ; but from the gross ignorance of 
Philipillo, the interpreter, the declaration of the Spaniards, and his 
answer to it, were so ill explained, that by their mutual inability 
to comprehend each other’s intentions, the fatal rencounter at Cax- 
anmlca, with all its dreadful consequences, was occasioned. 

It is remarkable, that no traces of (his superstitious venerattoon 
of Uie Peruvians for tl|e Sf^pmiards, are to be found either in Xerea, 
or Saneho, or Zarate, previous to the interview at Caxamalca; 
and yet the two former served under Phmrro at that tine, and tte 
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latter visited Peru spon after the conquest. If either the Ince 
himself, or his meSseng^ers, had addressed the Spaniards in the 
words which Garcilasso puts in their mouths, they must have been 
struck with such submissive declarations ; and they would certainly 
have availed themselves of them to accomplish their own desi^s 
with greater facility. Garcilasso himself, though his narrative of 
the intercourse between the Inca and Spaniards, preceding the 
rencounter at Caxamalca, is founded on the supposition of his 
believing them to be Viracochas, or divine beings, p. ii. lib. i. c. 17, 
&c., yet, with his usual inattention and inaccuracy, he admits, in 
another place, that the Peruvians did not recollect the resemblance 
between them and the god Viracocha, until the fatal disasters 
subsequent to the defeat at Caxamalca, and then only began to 
call them Viracochas. P. i. lib. v. c. 21. This is confirmed by 
Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. c. 12. In many different parts of America, 
if we may believe the Spanish writers, their countrymen were con- 
sidered as divine beings who had descended from heaven. But 
in this instance, as in many which occur in the intercourse between 
nations whose progress in refinement is very unequal, the ideas of 
those^ho used the expression were different from the ideas of those 
who heard it. For such is the idiom of the Indian languages, or 
such is the simplicity of those who speak them, that when they sec 
any thing with which they were formerly unacquainted, and of 
which they do not know the origin, they say that it came down 
from heaven. Nugnez. Ram. in. 327. C. 

The account which I have given of the sentiments and pro- 
ceedings of the Peruvians, appears to be more natural and con- 
sistent than either of the two preceding, and is better supported by 
the facts related by the contemporary historians. 

According to Xcrez, p. 200, two thousand Peruvians were killed. 
Sancho makes the number of the slain six or seven thousand. 
Ram. iii. 274. D. By Garcilasso’s account, five thousand were 
massacred. P. ii. lib. i. c. 25. The number which I have mentioned, 
being the medium between the extremes, may probably be nearest 
the truth. 


Note LXXIX. p. 262. 

Nothing can be a more striking proof of this, than that three 
Spaniards travelled from Caxamalca to Cuzco. The distance 
b^ween them is six hundred miles. !■ every place throughout 
this great extent of country, they were treated with all the honoura 
which the Feruvians paid le tl^ir sove^peigiis, and eveu to their 
dhnaitMs. Under pretelct of amassing what was wmntuig for the 
ransom of the Inca, they demanded the platoi of gold urilh which 
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the walls of the Temple of the Sun in Cuzccj were adorned ; and 
though the priests were unwilling to alienate those sacred orna- 
ments, and the people refused to violate the shrine of their god, 
the three Spaniards, with their own hands, robbed the temple of 
part of this valuable treasure ; and such- was the reverence of the 
natives for their persons, that though they beheld tliis act of sacri- 
lege with astonishment, they did not attempt to prevent or disturb 
the commission of it. Zarate, lib. ii. c. 6. Sancho ap. Ramus, 
iii. 375. D. 

Note LXXX. p. 272. 

Accouding to Herrera, the spoil of Cuzco, after setting apart 
the king's fifth, was divided among 480. persons. Each received 
4000 pesos. This amounts to 1,920,000 pesos. Dec. v. lib. vi. 
c. 3. But as the general, and other officers, were entitled to a 
share far greater than that of the private men, the sum total must 
have risen much beyond what I have mentioned. Gomara, c. 123. 
and Zarate, lib. ii. c. 8, satisfy themselves with asserting in general, 
that the plunder of Cuzco was of greater value than the ransom 
of Atahualpa. 

Note LXXXI. p. 274. 

No expedition in the New World was conducted with more 
persevering courage than that of Alvarado, and in none were 
greater hardships endured. Many of the persons engaged in it 
were, like their leader, veterans who had served under Cortes, 
inured to all the rigour of American war. Such of my readers as 
have not an opportunity of perusing the striking description of 
their sufferings by Zarat^ or Herrera, may form some idea of the 
nature of their march from the sea-coast to Quito, by consulting 
the account which D. Ant. Ulloa gives of his own journey in 1736, 
nearly in the same route. Voy. tom. i. p. 178, &c., or that of M. 
Bouguer, who proceeded from Puerto Viejo to Quito, by the same 
road which Alvarado took. He compares his own journey with 
that of the Spanish leader, and by the comparison gives a most 
striking idea of the boldness and patience of Alvarado, in forcing 
his way through so many obstacles. Voyage du Perou, p. 28, &c. 

Note LXXXII/ p. 274. 

Accordiko to Herrera, there was entered, on account of the 
king, in gold 155,300 pesos, and 5400 marks (each eight ounces) 
of silver, besides several vessels and ornaments, some of gold^ and 
others of silver ; on account of private persons, in gold 499,000 
pesos, 54,000 marks of silver. Dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 13. 
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Note LXXXIII. p. 282. 

The Peruvians not only imitated the military arts of the Spa- 
niards, but had recourse to devices of their own. As the cavalry 
were the chief objects of their terror, they endeavoured to ren- 
der them inoapable of acting, by moans of a long thong with a 
stone fastened to each end. This, when thrown by a skilful hand, 
twisted about the horse and its rider, and entangled them so as 
to obstruct their motions. Herrera mentions this as an invention 
of their own. Dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 4. But as 1 have observed, 
vol.vii. p.50, this weapon is common among several barbarous tribes 
towards the extremity of South America ; and it is more probable 
that the Peruvians had observed the dexterity with which they 
used it in hunting, and on this occasion adopted it themselves. 
The Spaniards were considerably annoyed by it ; Herrera, ibid. 
Another instance of the ingenuity of the Peruvians deserves men- 
tion. By turning a river out of its channel, they overflowed a 
valley, in which a body of the enemy was posted, so suddenly, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty the Spaniards made their 
escape. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viih c. 5 . 


Note LXXXIV. p. 297. 

Herrera’s account of Orellana’s voyage is the most minute, and 
apparently the most accurate. It was probably taken from the 
journal of Orellana himself. But the dates are not distinctly marked. 
His navigation down the Coca, or Napo, begun early in February 
1541 ; and he arrived at the mouth of the river on the 26th of 
August, having spent near seven months in the voyage. M. de 
la Condamine, in the year 1743, sailed from Cuenca to Para, a set- 
tlement of the Portuguese at the mouth of the river, a navigation 
much longer that that of Orellana, in less than four months. Voy- 
age, p. 179. But the two adventurers were very differently provided 
for the voyage. This hazardous undertaking, to which ambition 
prompted Orellana, and to which the love of science led M. de la 
Condamine, was undertaken in the year 1769, by Madame Godin 
des Odonais, from conjugal affection. The narrative of the hard- 
ships which she suffered, of the dangers to which she was exposed, 
and of the disasters which befel her, is one of the most singular 
and affecting stories in any language, exhibiting in her conduct a 
striking pictui|p of the fortitude which distinguishes the one sex, 
mingled with the sensibility and tenderness peculiar to the other. 
Lettre de M. Godin i M. de la Condamine. 

2 c 
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NotelXXXV. p. 300. 

Serrera gives a striyqg picture of their indigence. Tirelve gen- 
ihemeD| who had been officers of distinction under Almagro, lodged 
dh the^same house, OAd having but one cloak among them, it was 
worn alternately by wfatb had occasion to appear in public, while 
the rest, from the want of a decent dress, were obliged to keep 
within doors; Their former friends and companions were so much 
affaid o( giving offence to Pizarro, that they durst not entertain or 
even converse with them. One may conceive what was the condi- 
tion, and what the indignation of men once accustomed to power 
and opulence, when they felt themselves poor and despised, without 
a roof under which to shelter their heads, while they beheld others, 
whose merit and services were not equal to theirs, living in splen- 
dour in sumptuous edifices. Dec. 6. lib. viii. c. 6. 

Note LXXXVI. p. 310. 

Herrera^ whose accuracy entitles him to great credit, asserts, 
that Gonzalo Pizarro possessed domains in the neighbfeourhood of 
Chuquesaca de la Plata, which yielded him an annual revenue 
greater than that of the archbishop of Toledo, the best endowed see 
in Europe. Dec. 7. lib. vi. c. 3. 


Note LXXXVIL p. 322. 

All the Spanish writers describe his march, and the distress of 
both parties, very minutely. Zarate obseh^es, that hardly any pa- 
rallel to it occurs in history, either with respect to the length of the 
retreat, or the ardour of the pursuit. Pizarro, according to his 
computation, followed the viceroy upwards of three thousand 
miles. Lib. v. c. 16. 26. 

Note LXXXVIII. p. 334. 

It amounted, according to Fernandez, the best informed historian 
of that period, to one million four hundred thousand pesos. Lib. 
ii. Q, 79. 

Note LXXXIX. p. 335. 

CARVAjAL,.from the beginning, had been an advocate for an ac- 
commodation wil^i Gasca. Finding Pizarro incapable of bolding 
that bold course which he originally suggested, he recommended to 
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him a timely submission to his sovereign as the safest measure. 
When the president's offers were first communicated to Carvajal, 
“ By our Lady (says he, in that strain of buffoonery which wa» fa- 
miliar to him) the priest issues gracious bulls. He gives them both 
good and cheap; let uy not only accept them, but wear them as 
relics about our necks." Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 63. 

Note XC. p. 340. 

During the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, seven hundred men 
were killed in battle, and three hundred and eighty were haoged 
or beheaded. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iv.c. 4. Above three hundred of 
these were cut off by Carvajal. Fernandez, lib. ii* c. 91. Zarate 
makes the number of those put to a violent death five hundred. Lib. 
vii. c. 1. 
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